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Amonc the communications in this issue of THz SPECTATOR 
will be found some practical illustrations of the methods of un- 
derwriting at present in vogue, together with the names of some 
of the companies that practice them. They will prove “ mighty 
interestin’ readin’” for stockholders who are on the lookout for 
dividends. 





TueE late meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
the Northwest, was a grand success, and reflected great credit 
upon the organization, its officers and members. Especially is 
ex-President Spalding to be complimented for the flattering re- 
sult of his efforts to secure a good programme and a good at- 
tendance, and also for the admirable manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of presiding officer. The only criticism we 
wish to make upon the exercises is, that there were too many 
papers read and too little discussion. 


Tue explosion of the Jager flour mill, not long since, at St. 
Louis, and the terrible conflagration which followed, affords 
another instance of the great danger inherent in milling as now 
carried on. The Jager mill was one of the largest in the coun- 
try, and had adopted all modern appliances for the improved 
manufacture of flour, and here is the result—a mill blown to 
atoms and a large fire as a consequence. The modern, perfect 
flour mill bears about as much resemblance to the old-fashioned 
grist mill as a corn-meal mill does to a powder house. Flour 
mills are becoming uninsurable risks. 








WirTH the advent of October comes frosty nights and a chilly 
atmosphere, necessitating the putting up of stoves, and the 
firing up of furnaces. This means an increase in the number 
of fires, and a consequent addition to the fire losses. During 
the summer months there have been many fires, and an excep- 
tionally large number where the losses were very heavy. To add 
to the list this fall will leave the insurance companies in a sad 
condition at the end of the year. Very few of them now have 
a prospect of making a profit on the year’s business, and, un- 
questionably, many of them will come out way behind. How 
much longer can they stand doing a losing business ? There are 
several companies that are not likely to survive the January 
statements, but will their demise improve the business prospects 
of the survivors? We fear not, The business is so permeated 








with false.methods that the only hope of improvement lies in 
thorough reform, and this the companies cannot yet make up 
their minds to. Perhaps the increase in fires, that is to be anti- 
cipated for the remainder of the year, may tend to bring man- 
agers together to effect a change in the present system. All 
that is needed to effect a thorough reform is co-operation, good 
faith, and an earnest effort to restore underwriting to a legiti- 
mate basis. 





BrRooKLyNn has suffered severely from fires during the present 
season, the heaviest losses having been occasioned by petroleum 
or its products. The latest was the destruction of a window-shade 
factory and an adjoining tobacco factory, involving a loss of 
nearly a quarter of a million of dollars. In the shade fac- 
tory benzine was used largely, and, according to report, was 
distributed through the various rooms by means of pipes. Of 
course, the instant it ignited the entire factory was in flames. 
And yet this risk, foreordained to destruction, was heavily in- 
sured. Evidently, some companies have an abundance of capi- 
tal that they areanxious to get rid of. We presume they would 
insure a sky-rocket against explosion after the fuse was lighted. 










THREE insurance commissioners have been selected to visit 
Europe and examine the financial condition of the foreign com- 
panies doing business in this country. This means a prolonged 
European trip for the three favored officials at the expense of the 
companies to be examined. Well, this seems fair enough. If 
our home companies are to be subjected to State supervision, 
it is only right that their foreign competitors should be held 
amenable to the same authority. Supervision is very much of a 
farce at best, and the public benefit derived from it is scarcely 
perceptible. Indeed, it is an open question whether official en- 
dorsement of notoriously weak companies does not result in more 
harm than is compensated for by any act of supervision. But so 
long as the public demands and will have officers to look after 
insurance interests, it is well to keep them busy. As to the 
foreign companies, they will regard this examination by our 
State officials very much as the Irishman did the beating his 
wife gave him—it amused her and did him no harm. 


Tue late meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest, at Chicago, on the 8th and gth of September. 
was an occasion of unusual interest to the participants and to 
the insurance profession at large. We have not space to give 
in extenso the many very able papers read before the Associa- 
tion. The most we can do is to print some in full, mention the 
salient points of others, and invite the attention of the fraternity 
to them, as they will appear in the published proceedings of the 
meetings. The Association of the Northwest is a potential fac- 
tor in the development of the science, if it be a science, of 
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underwriting. As a school it stands without a rival, and is an 
honor to the profession of which it is the exponent. Little 
indeed did the handful of special agents who, in February, 1871, 
at Dayton, O., convened to organize a special agents’ associa- 
tion—modestly, and almost timidly—think that the seed of use- 
fulness they there planted in their professional soil would grow 
and develop into the magnificent proportions of the present 
organization, with its two hundred and fifty members, and its 
annual meetings fruited, as they are, with the rich products of 
intelligence and experience. For years these annual gatherings, 
semi-social as well as instructive in their character, have been 
growing in value to the members of the Association, and to 
everyone identified with the insurance interests of the country. 
The late meeting was not below any of its predecessors in point 
of numbers, personnel, nor productions. It was a splendid 
gathering, and left a feeling of satisfaction with all who 

attended. 





‘““WHITED SEPULCHRES” is the term applied to many of 
Chicago’s ornate buildings, and they are well named. It is a 
scandal and a reproach to the city that such miserable apologies 
for solid structures are allowed to be erected in this age of pro- 
gress. Lumber yards encased in insufficient brick or stone walls 
is just about what the best of them amount to. The present 
building ordinance is far from being what it should be to secure 
substantial, much less fire-proof, buildings, and poor as the or- 
dinance is, it is not properly enforced. The terrible lesson Chi- 
cago learned in 1871 should be heeded, and its suggestions acted 
upon intelligently and rigidly; but they are not. Substantial 
buildings only exist in name, and not in fact, asa rule. It will 
take another fire to bring builders to their sense and secure the 
erection of really substantial, fire-proof buildings, such as any 
city should have. A local writer on this subject recently said: 
“It would be impossible for such buildings to be erected in 
London, Paris, Berlin, or, indeed, any European city; to say 
nothing of Boston, New York, or any of our Eastern cities; 
although in free America people are generally licensed to do 
pretty much as they please, even ifthey choose to be blown up 
by reason of detective steam-boilers or incarcerated in combus- 
tible buildings.” 









THE recent Underwriters Convention at Chicago was, un- 
doubtedly, a most enjoyable affair for those who were present, 
but the reports of the proceedings, when reduced to “ cold 
type,” indicate that the Convention partook more of the nature 
of a sophomorical tournament than a gathering of practical men 
for the discussion of the current events occurring in a business 
in which all were interested to the extent of their daily bread 
and butter. The essays and prepared papers are good reading, 
but substantially the same things have been just as well said 
and printed time and time again. Indeed, underwriting is a 
hackneyed subject, and has sadly taxed the ingenuity of so many 
hundreds of writers, that he must be a profound thinker or pos- 





sessed of a lively imagination who can formulate new ideas on 


the subject. But [the value of such gatherings “does not lie in 
the literary effusions of those assembled, but rather in the bring- 
ing together for consultation and social intercourse the men who 
make insurance. The more frequently they meet, and the more 
intimate they become, the less suspicion, jealousy, backbiting 
and slander will be found in their daily practice and teaching, 
If underwriters expect to make their business an honored 
profession, as Mr. Heald suggests, they must first learn to re- 
spect themselves and each other. The Northwestern Under- 
writers’ Association has done good work in the right direction, 
but there is danger at present, that its usefulness in the future is 
liable to be impaired by over-indulgence in the theoretical at the 
expense of the practical. 





TuE best thing the Insurance Commissioners ever did, was 
when, in their official capacity, they recommended the enact- 
ment of “a law that would prevent a company from insuring 
buildings or paying losses thereon for more than three-fourths of 
the true value.” To this every underwriter will say Amen! 
If those legislators who have the good of the people and the 
welfare of the country at heart, will act upon this sensible sug- 
gestion they will confer a boon upon insurance companies and 
the people as well. Such a law would put a stop to the incen- 
diarism that is now consuming the wealth of the country, and 
making the insurance burden heavier than the business and in- 
dustries of the country can long sustain. By all means, as the one 
thing needful, to put a stop to over-insurance and stay the waste 
of conflagration, especially from incendiary causes in place of 
valued policy laws, enact the three-fourths law, prohibiting the 
collection of more than three-fourths of an approved loss on 
buildings and their permanent fixtures, and say, ninety per cent 
of a loss on personal property, and the fire losses of the country 
will diminish one-half. Besides, such a law would induce 
greater care in building and in guarding against fire, as every 
fire would be certain to entail a loss to the owner. This feature 
alone would tend to considerably reduce the number and extent 
of fires, as every one would be as careful as the nature of the 
situation would admit. It is.a good omen in insurance to see 
the State officials viewing this matter as they do. The compa- 
nies will not act. The States must act for them, or nothing will 
be done. 





West VirciniA has gone deep into the matter of taxing in 
surance companies not organized under the laws of that State 
but doing business within its borders, A tax of 3 per cent is 
levied on the gross premiums collected by the agents of such 
companies ; charges $20 for filing the annual statement they are 
compelled to make ; $5 for the certificate issued to each agent, 
and $5 additional for each duplicate certificate issued. Accord- 
ing to the last report of the auditor, the 34 companies doing 
business there collected $74,000 in premiums, out of which the 
State took $2,200 for direct tax, $680 for filing statements, and, 
allowing ten agents to a company, $1,700 for agents’ certificates, 
making a total of $4,580. Then each town or city has the 
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privilege of local taxation, and the city of Wheeling avails itself 
of this privilege by taxing agents $50 for a license to do busi- 
ness in that city. Agents representing one or more companies 
must pay $50 a year for each company. Who pays this tax? 
Primarily the companies, but, of course, they pass the burden 
along to those propertyowners who have to pay for insurance. 
If the tax on insurance companies is high, the rate for insurance 
is proportioned to it. Either this, or the tax becomes proscript- 
ive, and will force the companies to withdraw from the State, 
leaving the business men to buy their insurance from their own 
State companies. These are not equal to carrying the entire 
insurance required by the State of West Virginia, and business 
men, not the insurance companies, become the aggrieved par- 
ties. It may be ail right in theory to legislate for the protection 
of home industry and home capital, but if, in doing so, West 
Virginia imposes additional burdens upon her propertyowners, 
or deprives them of the indemnity they require to preserve their 
financial status, the wisdom of such legislation is not apparent. 
The business interests of that State must have insurance that 
guarantees indemnity, but they cannot hope to get it if the char- 
acter of her legislation discriminates against the insurance cap- 
ital of other States. . 





Hon. Orrin T. WeEtcnH, Insurance Commissioner of Kansas, 
at the late convention held in Chicago, in his report on Legisla- 
tion, advised * that this convention recommends and urges, as 
a means by which this large and sacred interest of the policy- 
holders may be better and more positively secured, such legis- 
lation as will compel each life insurance company doing busi- 
ness in this country to place and keep in the vaults of the State 
where organized, or in the vaults of the United States, for the 
general benefit and security of all its policyholders and 
creditors such an amount of assets as will pay all losses 
and claims and, in addition thereto, an amount equal to 
the reserve charged on outstanding policies in force.” While 
Tue Spectator holds Commissioner Welch in high re- 
gard as a public officer, and believes that he is governed at 
all times by a desire for the public good, it cannot subscribe to 
the recommendation made in the resolution quoted. It practi- 
cally impugns the integrity and business capacity of our life in- 
surance managers and says to them, “* You are not capable or 
fit to manage your own affairs. While you can run the ma- 
chinery for getting business, you cannot control your finances.” 
As well say, in bold terms, “ Insurance managers are not hon- 
est and are not to be trusted.” Such an imputation is a libel 
upon life insurance management, and is wholly unwarranted by 
the history of life insurance companies. While many have re- 
tired from the business, or have been wrecked by unscrupulous 
schemers, the full record of life insurance is a grand one, giving 
evidence of as much honor and capacity as is to be found in any 
other enterprise in which man is engaged. This recommenda- 
tion, if adopted by the states, would deal a blow to life insu- 
rance far more severe than it has yet received. It would awaken 
a universal feeling of distrust in all our life companies and, if it 
did not ruin the business, would seriously cripple it. Besides, 
the companies would not, and possibly could not, successfully 
prosecute their business under such an embarrassing condition. 








Securities require daily changes, and there aré transactions con- 
tinually going on in the funds of which a company’s re- 
serve is made up, and tying these reserve funds 
up in State or Federal vaults is visionary and impracti- 
cable. Furthermore, what guarantee would _policyhold- 
ers have that State or Federal officials would be any more 
honest in holding these funds than company officials? More 
than this, we do not believe in making the.State a party to pri- 
vate enterprise in this way, Let the State take care of its own 
affairs, and let insurance companies enjoy the same privilege. 
They are private corporations, and as such should be treated so 
far as consistent with public safety. We see no reason to ask 
that the reserve funds of our life companies should be transfer- 
red to public treasuries. As well make the State the repository 
of all trust funds of whatever character, and assume the role of 
guardian over all fiduciary interests. 





Art the September, 1878, meeting of The Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Northwest, Mr. David Beveridge, the well- 
known underwriter of Chicago, in his contribution to The 
Omnibus, entitled “‘ Suggestions,” read before the Association, 
among other things, recommended the offering of prizes as in- 
centives to, and rewards for, the preparation of essays by mem- 
bers of the Association, or others, should they see fit to compete. 
This suggestion culminated in the Baker and Managers’ Prizes, 
read before the Association at its late meeting. The offering of 
one money and two medal prizes as the initial move in the 
prize essay feature, was certainly a very flattering beginning. 
Whether the prize feature shall result in the success its friends 
desire, remains to be seen. Much will depend upon the charac. 
ter of the composition. If the best minds of the Association 
will put forth their best efforts, without that rivalry which shall 
engender jealousy, or a feeling of dissatisfaction at non-success 
on the part of those who shall fail to win the prize offered, it 
may be the means of stimulating members to more than ordi- 
nary effort. All who compete cannot win, and those who do 
not, must accept the result gracefully and amiably, losing none 
of their zeal or interest in the Association. The competitors 
too, must each present his best work. Each paper must be a 
star paper full of meat, and not a mere piece of sophomoric 
composition. Facts, not words, are what make a valuable pa- 
per. Then the prize feature should be subordinate to the 
regular programme, and should not be allowed to become 
the centre of interest. Not more than one prize should be 
offered at any meeting. To convert the programme into a 
prize essay contest would, we think, be damaging to the Asso- 
ciation. Furthermore, we are of opinion that, inasmuch as the 
development of the talent of the Association and the acquisition 
of knowledge is the prime object of its existence, prize composi- 
tion should be confined to members of the Association exclu- 
sively. The Association is a school of self-culture, wherein each 
member is, or should, be the student. That the Association may 
have the benefit of the best knowledge extant, we would sug- 
gest that scientists and experts in various specialties be invited 
to address the members upon their special topics, and that such 
lecturers, as they might be called, be paid for their services. 
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Such lecturers would call out full meetings, and the lectures 
would make valuable acquisitions to the Association’s store of 
knowledge. In place of putting all the money at the disposal 
of the Association into prizes, we would suggest that a certain 
sum be appropriated annually for star lectures by competent 
persons. We recommend to President Dresser the suggestion 
as worthy of consideration and hope he will make a lecture a 
special feature of his session. The Association has never yet 
lagged for want of zeal among its members, and the character 
of the papers presented during its existence have been growing 
in excellence year by year; it is doubtful if any future con- 
tributions will surpass in point of merit those already furnished. 
The prize essay feature has now been inaugurated as an experi- 
ment by the Association, and now let the lecture feature follow. 
But in all that is done, let it be remembered that the improve- 
ment of the “ boys” is the principal object of the Association, 
and that a few well-prepared papers, with spirited discussion 
thereon, is the school for them. 





D. A. Heap, of the Home Insurance Company, of New 
York, was in great demand at the recent insurance conventions 
in Chicago, and, although not the author of any of the prize es- 
says, achieved literary honors of which any man might well be 
proud. He delivered the annual address before the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest, treating underwriting as 
a legitimate profession. His paper was replete with sound, 
practical, good sense; and if his suggestions were generally 
adopted, we should hear no more of demoralization in the insu- 
urance business. Appearing before the Convention of Insu- 
rance Commissioners, he was invited to address that grave and 
august body. He did so in his usual forcible manner, and was 
categorically interrogated by the members. The combined in- 
surance wisdom of the country, concentrated in the Commis- 
sioners, sat at the feet of the practical underwriter and absorbed 
the results of experience with every well-turned sentence the 
gentleman uttered. It is a good thing for the underwriters to 
assemble in convention, as they did at Chicago, and exchange 
views and experiences; it is wholesome and beneficial; but it 
is still better for the insurance officials, who are supposed to 
guard the interests of the people in all matters pertaining to in- 
surance, to lay aside their theories and hobbies, if only for a 
brief period, and come down to the level of the practical men, 
and gather trom them the results of long years of experience. 
These occasions are calculated to smooth away the rough edges 
of official intercourse, and bring about results beneficial to the 
public as well as the Commissioners and the underwriters. 
There is a great amount of human nature in humanity; and 
when our active business men relax from the daily routine of 
their busy lives and take each other by the hand in social inter- 
course, they soon fraternize and realize that, after all, we are 
all of one brotherhood. It is too much the practice for under- 
writers to regard insurance commissioners as enemies to their 
business, and of the public to look upon underwriters as birds 
of prey. Asa matter of fact, both commissioners and under- 
writers are human, and a majority of both classes strive to do 
as nearly right as the average of their fellow-citizens do. Few, 





if any of them, are innate scoundrels, but are fair-minded busi- 
ness men, seeking to make a living, and will do so honestly and 
honorably, if permitted. Commissioners and underwriters are 
not necessarily inimical to each other, and it is well for them to 
meet together at these annual conventions, and by the inter- 
change of ideas and in social intercourse strive to know each 
other better. If the great insuring public could also be admitted 
to these conclaves, it would be thebetter for all concerned. Es- 
pecially is it good for underwriters to fraternize together, and 
cultivate each other outside of the realms of business. It would 
tend to dispel much of that distrust they now entertain for their 
competitors, and aid in restoring confidence in the business. 
The great drawback to successful and profitable underwriting 
at the present time lies in the fact that managers of companies 
are distrustful of each other and will not co-operate heartily to 
reform abuses or to introduce better methods of doing business. 
United, they would be invincible; divided, they are being de- 
voured piecemeal, by foes from without and traitors from with- 
in. The conventions alluded to, in their public transactions, 
gave voice to sound doctrines, but unless these doctrines are 
practiced both publicly and privately, the eloquence there dis- 
played will have been wasted. 


Tue Eighth Annual Convention of Fire Engineers, held a 
Boston during the past month, was the most numerously at- 
tended and most important gathering of the heads of the fire 
departments of the country that has ever occurred. There were 
Chiefs present from all sections, Maine, Louisiana, Texas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and nearly every one of the intermediate 
States. Carefully prepared papers on practical subjects, con- 
nected with the prevention and extinguishment of fires, were pre- 
sented and discussed with great profit to all concerned. Not the 
least valuable feature of the meeting was the exhibition by the man- 
ufacturers of the various supplies and apparatus necessary to the 
equipment of a firedepartment. Everything was there, from the 
latest improved steam fire engine, to a new style of hose span- 
ner. Several new devices for extinguishing fires were exhibit- 
ed. Among them the water tower, that has done such 
good work in New York recently; a monitor nozzle, which is 
a contrivance capable of receiving the streams of four engines 
and delivering them in one powerful stream at any angle, sweep- 
ing the whole horizon. Great improvements in the construction 
of hose were also shown, in chemical engines, playpipes, relief 
valves, nozzles, etc., and the Chiefs spent much of their time 
examining and testing these various appliances. They were there 
to learn, and devoted their time to studying whatever was likely 
to be of service to the various communities they represented. 
The underwriters of Boston entertained the Chiefs at a colla* 
tion, during which, under the genial auspices of Mr. Bowker, 
President of the North American Insurance Company, the men 
who put out fires and the men who pay for those that are not 
put out, fraternized in a social manner that was calculated to do 
good to both classes. The underwriters can have no more 
earnest or effective ally in controlling the fire losses of the coun- 
try than is to be found in the National Association of Fire 
Engineers. 
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SOME REFECTED ESSAYS. 


HE committee selected to pass upon the essays submitted 
to be read before the Northwestern Association, in com- 
petition for the prize offered by Alfred G. Baker, President of 
the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, doubt- 
less did its full duty in the premises. Whether they made the best 
selection from the essays presented, we cannot, of course, deter- 
mine, but we are certain they acted conscientiously, and, as they 
were unanimous in their decision as to which was most worthy 
of the prize, it is to be presumed that they were not mistaken 
in their judgment. All contributions were signed with zoms de 
plume, so that the committee had no knowledge as to the identity 
of the writer, and consequently could not have been inftuenced 
by personal considerations. While, therefore, the committee 
acted with perfect honesty and fairness, it was inevitable that 
some deserving essays had to be ignored where but one could 
be chosen. The number to select from was very great, indi- 
cating that there is a vast amount of talent lying concealed about 
the persons of the underwriters of the country, or that the said un- 
derwriters are decidedly impecunious, and extremely anxious 
to accumulate that $100 prize. Indeed, one of the essayists 
added, in a postscript to his essay, the important statement that 
“T am fearfully hard-up, and hope you will give me that prize, 
for I am like the fellow that was hunting the woodchuck, I 
must have meat.” Among so many essays that were neces- 
sarily rejected, there were some gems too valuable to be wasted. 
We have not the space to give them in full, much to our regret, 
but through the kindness of the committee, we are enabled to 
give a few extracts from some of them. , 
The topic given out by Mr. Baker, upon which these com- 
petitive essays were based, was as follows: 


The evils that oppress fire underwriting at the present time, especially hostile 
legislation in its various forms of adverse statutes, enacted by inimical legislators, 
ignorant of our rights, and not disposed to learn true justice towards corporations. 
What must we do in this crisis to protect ourselves, and by what methods can we 
accomplish reforms ? 


Comparatively few of the essayists discussed the proposition in 
its entirety, but, dividing it into separate conundrums, respond- 


ed to such as they felt themselves best qualified to solve. The 
first extract we present is as follows: 
The greatest evil in fire underwriting at present is the lack of business. I don’t 


care a Continental—nor a Phenix, for that matter—for all the legislators in the 
country. What the Eastern District wants is more business. This is the crisis I 
am looking after. The best method I have found to get business is to give the 
brokers all the commissions they want. I pay anywhere from 25 to So per cent, 
and find it brings in lots of bad risks. But I'm bound to have business, and will 
take the chances on any that are offered. Paying liberal commissions to brokers 
saves the officers of a company all the trouble and annoyance of hunting up busi- 
ness, and they have nothing to do but attend1 cal boards, talk loud and unceasingly, 
and draw their salaries, with that degree of promptness for which they are cele- 
brated. I have tried this method in the Eastern District for several years, and I 
am satisfied that in this, or any other crisis, the brokers are the boys to pull us 
through. E—pb D—-s. 


The committee was inclined to award the prize to the author 
of the essay of which the above is an extract, but as it con- 
tained an intimation that the writer was in receipt of a regular 
salary, they concluded to give some of the more needy ones a 
achance. The following extract shows the writer to be a pro- 
found thinker, as well as an expert mathematician : 


While I am willing to admit that undigested legislation may be attended with in- 
jurious results to those companies that have not an able financier and expert math- 
ematician at their head, yet my experience teaches me that this evil may be circum- 
vented by the adoption of an ingenious system of bookkeeping, of which I am the 





inventor and patentee. I adopted this some years ago, and, asa result, can show 
—on paper—an array of figures favorable to the company, but which are wholly 
unintelligible to the public. It is by applying this system to my annual reports 
that two Insurance Commissioners are now suffering from softening of the brain, 
and another has become a hopeless lunatic. By my system I am able to exhibit 
an increase of assets and of surplus each year, notwithstanding the fact that losses 
and expenses exceed the receipts of ihe company. A company that has a financier 
and a mathematician at its head can defy hostile legis'ation and inim‘cal legislatcrs; 
hard times cannot ¢ffect it, and the question of rates is one that causes no uneasi- 
ness. From behind his impregnable breastwork of figures—that will not lie— 
the financier and mathematician smiles benignly (seven be-nignly) down upon 
the strife and turmoil kicked up by his brother underwriters, and holding aloft his 
last annual report, defies all attempts to solve the riddle he points to triumphantly, 
relying upon his patented method of bookkeeping to preserve the standing of his 
company. My patent unassailable system of bookkeeping, that converts liabilities 
into assets, and pays dividends from an intangible surplus, is the only safe and 
proper remedy upon which we can rely to accomplish reforms in this crisis in the 
affairs of underwriters who have not a financier and mathematician to guide their 
frail barks through the troubled waters. H. D. S—p. 


The committee decided that while the above essay was not 
entitled to a prize, the plan suggested should be presented to 
the convention for its consideration. The next extract in order 
is the following : 


I have carefully studied the subject under consideration, and have made up my 
mind that the evils that afflict insurance result from too many foreign companies 
competing with native talent in the business of underwriting. Competition is a 
good thing, but I always like to hold the end that profits by it. Competition with 
foreigners is unwholesome—there is too much London fog in it—it divides up the 
business till the home-made companies don’t get their share. This is my individual 
opinion, but my opinion, collectively, is that the dry goods district is the rock on 
which insurance prosperity splits. There is too much hazard for the shekels we 
receive. Legislation should be invoked to suppress foreigners and the dry goods 
district. We must Rasp em Down; we must organize in serr.ed columns, and 
control or ex'erminate legislation. | am not an aggressive man, but I would 
have a body of underwriters organized in every State, who would wage such 
warfare upon every member of every legislature as would result in his total sub- 
mission. The crisis is upon us. We mustcrush, or be crushed, and my instinct of 
self-preservation teaches me that the position of a crusher is to be preferred to that 
ofacrushee. In the words of the Father of our Country at the battle cf the Nile, 
‘Up, boys! and at em.” H. H. H 





The martial spirit of the essay from which the avove extract 
was taken stirred the Committee to such a point of enthusiasm 
that they were obliged to take something with ice in it, to cool 
their ardor. Being thus restored to their normal condition, they 
proceeded with their labors. We make the following extract 
from the next essay that called for their attention : 


It is unfortunate for the insurance interests of the country that our legislators are 
either educated idiots or worse. They have not clean hearts. The laws which 
they enact are infamous, especially those relating to insurance. What can be 
worse than the Wisconsin law, or the Howland law of Ohio? ‘Those outrageous 
laws, that offer a premium for incendiarism ard make the insurance companies pay 
for it. All this oppressive legislation is designed to blackmail insurance companies. 
These legislators, with unclean hands, hope to $ce the underwriters form a lobby, 
with plenty of money, to defeat these blackmailing schemes. I do not believe in 
this. I would not pay themadollar. Let them go on with their infamous scheming 
against the life of insurance, and let the underwriters accept the situation as they 
find it. If unjust burdens are imposed upon the companies, the companies should 
transfer them to the people. Let us appeal from the unrighteousness of the legis- 
latures to the good sense and fairaess of the people. Insurance is a necessity ; the 
public must have it, and the children cry forit. Let us educate the people toa 
thorough knowledge of the beneficence of insurance, and the disinterestedness and 
philantropy of underwriters, and they will insist that legislators do us justice. 
Educate the people, and they will fight our battles against blackmailers and op- 
pressors. This is the remedy for the evils trom which we are suffering, and the 
sooner we apply it the greater will be our profits. G. T. H—ke. 


The committee thought that if the insurance fraternity under- 
took the education of the people it was likely to have a long job 
of school teaching. An essay that undoubtedly originated in 
the Hub next commanded attention. We extract as follows: 


I have heard underwriters denounce our State legislators as idiots. 
with this sentiment. It is the underwriters who are idiots. They have not sense 
enough to know when they are kicked. They go on fighting among themselves, 
quarreling over rates and commissions, making such a hubbub that they become a 
nuisance in the community. No wonder legislators want to suppress them. ‘They 
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ought to be suppressed, because they haven’t sense enough to do business prop- 
erly. It is the managers of the big companies that are to blame. They have 
money, influence, and everything that is needed to make their business prosper- 
ous. When the big whales wax fat and prosperous, the little sprats are likely to 
pick up a few crumbs. Instead of working harmoniously together, these big com- 
panies are fighting and snarling over the minor details of the business, while the 
common enemy is eating them up. Underwri'ers are the idiots, and they are the 
Reform the underwriters and you correct the evils that 
B R. 


ones that need education. 
envelope the insurance interests. A. 


The Nutmeg State evidently was the birthplace of the essay 
from which we extract the following pithy sentences: 


Connec‘icut is sure for Garfield, by a large majority. Legislation seldom leads 
to salvation—on the contrary, quite the reverse. Bad laws are Ike physic, you 
never know what the end will be. The less the people are required to take of 
either the better for the department of the interior. What is all the fuss about, 
anyhow? The Hartford companies haven’t been out in any shower, and I guess 
there isn’t going to be much of a flood anyway. The remedy for all this is to get 
all you can and keep all you get. A rolling stone is the noblest work of God, and 
an honest man gathers no moss. Let every tub stand on its own bottom, and the 
longest pole rake the Per Simmons. M. B——1, Jr. 

The following extract is from one of the most brilliant essays 
presented, and we are surprised that it did not meet with the 
unanimous endorsement of the committee. Its rejection was 
probably due to the fact that it was so long that to have pub- 
lished it in the proceedings would have bankrupted the aseoci- 
ation: 

The great evil that overshadows the profession of fire underwriting is not hostile 
legislation, but is to be found in the fact that Jacob L. Greene is President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. I have repeatedly demonstrated in my paper that no 
such person exists, that he is not competent for the position, that his salary is too 
large, that one of the policyholders in the company does not like him, and that his 
pantaloons are altoge‘her too tight for him. Notwithstanding my efforts for a year 
past to have him removed, he still refuses to patronize my paper, but is retained as 
executive head of this great company. This is the cloud that I see hanging over 
the insurance business. While I thus point out the evil, I am powerless to remnove 
it. This is the crisis that underwriters are to meet, and I appeal to them to aid me 
in my efforts to dissipate this cloud. I am now organizing a fund for the purchase 
of an extinguisher to put Greene out, and your subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. S——n E-—u. 

We regret that lack of space prevents further extracts from 
these interesting contributions to the literature of insurance. It 
is to be hoped that they will appear verbatim et literatim in 


the official report of the proceedings of the convention. 





LEGISLATION. 


HE most important subject discussed at the convention of | 


Insurance Commissioners and at the Underwriters’ meet- 
ing, just held in Chicago, was that of legislation and the mat- 
ters naturally coming up under that head, viz.: Valued policy 
laws, incendiarism, the removal of causes from State to Federal 
courts, and taxation. 

These are matters which at this time are of vital interest to 
insurance companies. The Valued policy law has been so 
thoroughly discussed by the whole insurance press as to leave 
nothing unsaid which could be said against that kind of legisla- 
tion. The arguments for and against this most pernicious of 
all laws affecting insurance have been ventilated sufficiently to 
inform every one upon the subject, and to convince the most 
stubborn of its extreme viciousness. Yet, like Banquo’s Ghost, 
the subject will not down, but still remains the chief subject of 
legislative consideration and insurance concern. It is claimed 
by the advocates of this law that the chief object is to prevent 
over-insurance, and consequent incendiarism, by compelling 





companies to be careful and not over-insure property. This 
idea, fallacious as it is, has taken strong hold on the minds or 
many who ought to know better, and who probably aim to do 
right, and we think the only way to either secure a repeal of the 
law in the States where it now exists, or to prevent its enact- 
ment in others, is to offer something better in its stead. The 
underwriters of the country must be prepared this coming Win- 
ter to fight against valued policy legislation, and had better 
agree upon some law, for law they will have, to take the place 
of the one in question. 

Assuming that the legislation had and to be had is, and will 
be, in the interest of the public, whatever law may be proposed 
must be in the same interest, which may be summed up in the 
preservation of property from loss by fire and in securing the 
prompt and certain payment of losses by companies. Whatever 
legislation will best secure these ends is the legislation which 
the public will most favor. 

If the prevention of incendiary fires is the great dest¢deratum, 
then the enactment of a law which would prohibit the recovery 
of more than a fractional proportion of the proved loss, say 75 
per cent on buildings and permanent fixtures, and go per cent 
on personal property, would accomplish that result more cer- 
tainly and effectually than any other, for under its operation in- 
cendiarisms for gain would cease, as every fire would bring 
more or less loss upon the insured, and no one would know- 
ingly or willfully burn a hole in his own pocket; hence the ele- 
ment of moral hazard from full or over-insurance would be en- 
tirely eliminated, and fires from this cause would cease. On 
every principle of justice and true social economy, every person 
insured should be a co-insurer with the company insuring. The 
experience of’ underwriting all along has clearly shown the 
necessity for the insured having an interest in property beyond 
the amount of the insurance thereon, and it will not be a diffi- 
cult matter for companies convince legislators of this fact. 
The insured knowing best the value of the property to be covered 
by insurance, and knowing that under the law he cannot recover, 
in case of loss, more than a certain proportion of the loss as proved, 
would not insure for an amount greater than he could recover, 
for he would not be disposed to pay a premium on the 
excess, but would keep the insurance down to the sum recover- 
able. The premium on any excess of insurance over this 
amount, in case of total loss of property covered, should be re- 
turned to the insured, so that the company insuring could not 
profit by any premium on over-insurance. By returning the 
premium on the over-insurance where property is totally de- 
stroyed, the insured pays for no more than he gets, and the 
company gets pay for no more than it furnishes, and all incen- 
tive, on either side, to over-insure is taken away, This plan of 
dealing with over-insurance, and the incendiarism which grows 
out of it, is thoroughly practicable, just, and easy of accomplish- 
ment. It can be made to take the place of valued policy laws, 
if the insurance commissioners and the insurance companies 
will only take hold of the matter in earnest. We have no 
doubt but that the insurance commissioners would recommend 
such a law as we propose, and we will add, that in no other 
way can they serve the public better than by securing, if it can 
be done, the enactment of a law prohibiting the insured from 
recovering more than a certain proportion of a proved loss. 
Such a law would strike directly at the root of the incendiary 
evil which is now consuming the wealth of the country, by at 
once taking away the incentive to burn, to wit—gain. If every 
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insured had to bear a portion of his own loss, moral hazard 
from over-insurance would be removed, and greater watchful- 
ness would be exercised in guarding against fire, and more 
attention would be paid to the construction of buildings. To 
prevent fire would then be the effort of every one, for fire would 
result in certain loss to the insured, which loss he would seek 
by every possible means to avoid. Under a partial payment 
law, the fire losses of the country would be materially reduced, 
and consequently the fire premium would be correspondingly 
reduced, and millions in property would be saved to help bear 
the burden of taxation and making it lighter upon all property- 
owners. Mr. George Crooke, in his admirable paper read be- 
fore the Northwestern Association at its late meeting, suggested 
as a remedy for over-insurance, or for incendiarism from over- 
insurance, that property be valued before insurance be granted 
thereon. This is the practice in France and Germany, as we 
are informed, and when practicable is a most excellent system 
as to buildings. But in both France and Germany the govern- 
ment assumes direct control of the business of insurance, which 
is not the case in this country, nor never can be. It is too 
thoroughly un-American. Besides, it only works well as to 
buildings. On personal property specific articles are covered, 
those entered upon the valuation inventory, and not the entire 
class to which they belong. As for instance, certain named 
articles of household furniture are covered, but not household 
furniture generally, and whatever is omitted from the schedule 
is not covered, although of the same class. Under this system 
every loss, except damage, is pre-adjusted, and every policy 
becomes practically a valued one on the item or items destroyed. 
This system involves immense labor, the keeping of government 
records, and involves a great deal of machinery and expense, 
and is wholly unsuited to the American method of doing busi- 
ness. Besides, under our practice it is entirely unnecessary, as 
the sole object underwriters would have in adopting it would 
be to prevent over-insurance as a cause of incendiarism. The 
partial payment system, under the three-fourths or some other 
proportioned rate, would be a much more direct and positive 
mode of prevention. It would cost nothing, is practicable, and 
would not further complicate and burden our already overbur- 
dened business. As a general proposition, it may be stated 
that no individual, or interest, should be granted insurance pro- 
tection to the full value of the property ac risk. Public goods, 
in the light of experience, clearly shows that it is necessary to 
guard against moral hazard and carelessness on the part of the 
insured, and that partial indemnity only should be allowed. It 
may be further stated, that any individual who is not able or 
willing to carry a fractional part of the fire hazards of his own 
property, or the loss that may result therefrom, is too weak 
financially, or his business is too speculative for insurance com- 
panies to safely assume to fully protect. Enterprise which is 
so embarrassed by extreme poverty, or so identified with specu- 
lation as to not be able to show the fire hazard, and loss, if 
any, on the property involved, is not a safe enterprise for the 
underwriter to stand as protector from fire loss. Partial indem- 
nity is the only safe rule. It may be urged by some that the 
insurance companies should regulate the indemnity question 
without the intervention of law. So they should, but they wox’t, 
and hence the States must be asked to do it for them. If com- 
panies would do more to reform the business, the law would be 
required to do less. 

The questions of removal from State to Federal Courts, and 





of taxation, are of minor importance as compared with the 
valued policy law, or the law to be urged in its stead. One 
thing at a time. Let there be united action on the main ques- 
tion, leaving the others for a more opportune season. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
THINK. 
LSEWHERE in the present number of Tue SpecratTor 
is given a synopsis of the proceedings of the late con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners held in Chicago. The 
admirable address of the president, Hon. A. R. McGill, of 


WHAT THE 


7 ° . 4 
Minnesota, is full of valuable suggestion and sound sense. 


The first question he considers is that of * Reserves of Fire 
Companies.” On this question he says: “If what is termed 
the reinsurance reserve of fire companies is intended as a 
measure of the strength or solvency of the companies, then 
the method under the law of computing it is very absurd.” 
This method is taking a pro rata of the unexpired premium, 
and as Commissioner McGill says: ** This reserve being based 
solely upon the premiums, it follows that if a company’s rates 
have been low and inadequate, it must necessarily have a low 
and inadequate reserve.” That this plan of estimating a proper 
reserve fund for future liability and to insure solvency thereby 
is superlatively fallacious, is shown in the extreme illustration 
which Mr. McGill gives in supposing a company “ should write 
one million dollars of risks for nothing, under the law there 
could not be charged to its re-insurance reserve a dollar against 
the risks so written, because no premiums had been received.” 
True, this is an extreme illustration, but it serves to demonstrate 
the absurdity of the fro rata premium reserve rate. We will 
take a fair illustration of this rate, and view it as it works prac- 
tically. Company A, with $500,000 capital, starts in business 
and writes one million dollars upon a line of risks at an average 
rate of premium of one per cent during the first year, making 
total premium income $10,000. Assuming business to have 
run evenly through the year, the unearned premiums would be 
$5000, or premiums on unexpired risks. The reserve on this 
amount at 50 per cent would be $2500. Company B, with the 
same amount of capital, follows Company A exactly as to risk 
and lines, but writes at 14 of 1 per cent premium, just half of 
Company A’s rate. The premiums received by Company B 
for the year amount to only $5000; and assuming the business 
to be half expired, as in the former case, the unearned premi- 
ums would be $2500, on which the reserve, at 50 per cent, 
would be $1250. Here, under the rate, we find Company A 
with twice the reserve of Company B, on the same liability as 
to amount outstanding, and yet the latter is theoretically just as 
sound as the former as to reserve, as each has 50 per cent of the 
unearned premium on hand. This is so far from being equita- 
ble as to be absurd. Then again, suppose one company writes 
upon dwellings only at a full, or, if you please, at a double 
rate, and another company the same amount on special hazards 
at a half rate, each class of risks producing the same balance 
of premium. Will any underwriter pretend to say that the re- 
quired reserve on the special hazards is no greater than on the 
dwellings?—yet the rate says not. If rates were absolutely 
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uniform on the same classes of risks and absolutely correct in 
their adjustment, 2. ¢., proportioned exactly according to hazard, 
and if the business of each company were of the same general 
character as to risk written upon, so that the average premiums 
and the average losses would be the same, then, if experience 
would show that 50 per cent of the unearned premiums off un- 
expired risks would be sufficient to provide for future liability 
on pending risks, such a rate might perhaps be adopted on the 
basis of general average. But with varying premiums and a 
dissimilar business, and a wholly variant experience, the per- 
centage rate of estimating reserve is unsound and unsafe. A 
company might be on the very verge of hopeless insolvency, 
yet make the required showing under the law, and receive a 
certificate of solvency. This is not affording the protection 
which the people demand under insurance laws and State super- 
vision. THe Spectator is glad to see Commissioner McGill 
grasp the subject in the intelligent manner indicated by his ad- 
dress. He shows that he is a student in the matter of insurance, 
and comprehends the weakness of the present percentage sys- 
tem of estimating a reliable reserve on unexpired fire business. 

The only safe rule is, so much money in hand for so much 
pending insurance, according to class of risks experienced. 
There are difficulties in the way of obtaining a satisfactory 
classification, yet they are difficulties which can be overcome. 
It is possible to secure an adequate classification. A little trou- 
ble and patience on the part of companies, and that which 
seems insurmountable, can be overcome and a schedule of clas. 
sification created which will come nearer the requirements of 
the situation than the present system. 

On the question of life insurance reserve the address is 
equally pertinent. The inconsistency of varying percentages of 
reserve estimates in different States is clearly shown, and the 
necessity of one uniform standard or test of solvency. Either a 
4 per cent or a 444 per cent rate of interest should be settled 
upon as sufficient, and accepted by all States, as also the same 
table of mortality, then solvency as to reserve in one State 
would be solvency in all the States. 

While considering the matter of life insurance THE SpectTa- 
TOR will say that, inasmuch as life insurance is designed prim- 
arily for the Arotection of the families of the insured, and not as 
a speculation by the insured while living, and inasmuch as law 
is invoked to secure this protection, every policy should be made 
non-forfeitable by its terms, and be good for a definite amount 
of full-paid insurance upon non-payment of any premium, and 
without surrender or cancellation of the policy lapsed. Each 
year should secure a certain sum of paid-up insurance by the 
terms of the policy itself. Then upon ceasing to pay premium, 
there would be a definite insurance secured to date of non-pay- 
ment, and forfeitures would cease. If companies will not so 
make their policies voluntarily, the law should compel them to. 
Forfeitures are a vicious oppression upon the insured and 
should be prevented. If life insurance companies can only live 
and pay dividends by declaring forfeitures and freezing out old 
members, the sooner that fact is made known to the public the 
better. 

So-called co-operative life insurance is very properly consid- 
ered in the address. On this subject the Commissioner says: 
Co-operative life insurance is not wholly bad, but the bad pre- 
dominates, and gives warning of the necessity of getting these 
concerns under legislative control. As they are now operated, 
they are arrant humbugs and should be suppressed. Valued 
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policy laws were very appropriately treated. The commis. 
sioner’s appreciation of the evils which such laws encourage is 
wholly sound. The valued policy law has been very properly 
called a law to encourage incendiarism, offering a premium 
therefor. As Mr. McGill says: “ It is based upon the assump- 
tion that companies know, or can readily ascertain, the true 
value of the property they insure, and therefore should be made 
to stand the loss of the whole amount written upon it in case 
the property burns. Everything is required of the insurance 
company and nothing of the owner of the property. * * * 
This is not just. No one knows better the value of the prop- 
erty, probably, than the owner, and there can be no doubt that 
much of the over-insurance is due directly to his representa- 
tions. The law which thus punishes an insurance company for 
another’s fault, is not only unjust, but a disgrace to the State 
that enacts it.” This is sound sense, every word of it, and the 
sentiment expressed was unanimously concurred in by the con- 
vention. Undoubtedly a strenuous effort will be made during 
the coming winter to repeal the odious valued policy laws 
where they exist, and prevent their enactment elsewhere. Le- 
galized premium for arson is a pretty commentary on insurance 
legislation. When the people learn that valued policy laws 
stimulate fire losses, and that they are the losers by them, and 
that their taxes and fire premiums are augmented by them, they 
will be willing to wipe them from the statute books. 

So much for the president’s address, which was a sensible 
production all through, and reflects credit upon Mr. McGill as 
a student of underwriting, and as well argues his intelligence 
and honesty as a public officer. 





MISMANAGEMENT IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the following communi- 
cation, which we give prominence in order to append 
comments for which it seems to call: 


I read your excellent article on the unprofitable business of fire insurance with 
much interest, and certainly it portrays the melancholy aspect of affairs, as existing 
at the present time. But surely there is one part of it that requires some explana- 
tion, especially as coming from the stanch leader of insurance journals. It would 
almost appear that you wish to drive and frighten all the capital engaged ia the 
business of fire underwriting out of the market, and very much as if you were 
‘‘ bearing " insurance stocks generally, and by so doing making all the weak-kneed 
stockholders tremblingly anxious to sell out and get their money back in quick 
order. The business is now so much depressed that perhaps it would be as well 
to be a little careful what is said that may make it worse, and certainly, in my 
opinion, cannot make it better. The withdrawal of capital from insurance looks to 
me like a dangerous and destiuctive remedy, however dangerous and critical the 
disease, and seems almost like recommending bleeding as a remedy for a weak and 
sickly patient. Certainly if we drive away capital we take away the lifeblood of 
insurance corporations. Of course you did not mean to create any such impres- 
sion, but will you kindly set us right, and let me know exactly what you did mean. 

STOCKHOLDER. 


Fire underwriting is, at present, at a very low ebb. It is in 
the condition of a man who has been suffering for years with a 
cancer. There is no remedy but to cut below the roots of the 
excrescence and remove it. In diagnosing disease the true 
physician seeks for the cause that produced the effect of reduc: 
ing his patient to a bed of sickness. Fire underwriting is sick, 
and we look for the cause of its sickness while prescribing the 
remedy. Recklessness and imbecility among the managers of 
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companies are responsible for the demoralization that exists in 
fire underwriting. The remedy lies in arousing stockholders to 
a realizing sense of the peril in which their capital is placed by 
this recklessness and imbecility on the parts of their servants, 
the managers. When stockholders fully realize the fact that 
the methods pursued by the managers result in losses year after 
year that not only consume all the earnings of the company, but 
eat into the interest earned by the capital which they, the stock- 
holders, have advanced, they may be induced to call a halt to 
such unbusinesslike proceedings and demand that the managers 
either adopt better methods or step down and out. To show 
the results of the mismanagement that exists we have only to 
point to the July reports of the companies doing business in this 
State. For the first six months of this year their losses and ex- 
penses exceeded their premium receipts by $1,546,397, divided 
as follows: St State companies paid out $279,942 more than 
their premium receipts; 58 other State companies paid out 
$532,130 in excess of premiums, and 21 foreign companies paid 
out $734,925 in excess of premiums. These deficiencies had to 
be made up from the earnings of the capital invested by stock- 
holders in insurance stocks. In 1879 the 81 State companies 
paid out $888,695 more than they received. Capitalists cer- 
tainly will not find in this exhibit any special temptation to 
either place or keep their money in insurance stocks. 

That these losses have occurred, and are continuing to occur, 
is solely the fault of company managers. The public wants 
and will have insurance; propertyowners are willing to pay 
reasonable rates for it. It rests entirely with the managers to 
say whether they will exact adequate rates for indemnity or not. 
Until they do there is little hope for stockholders realizing the 
full value of their investments. The fire losses for the first half 
of the year averaged about 60 per cent of the premium receipts, 
and the remaining 40 per cent was consumed in expenses, and 
this 40 per cent was not sufficient to pay the bills by more than 
a milion and a half of dollars. The percentage of expenses is 
out of all proportion to the business done, and is the result of 
reckless and wanton extravagance. In order to bring them 
within reasonable bounds, the stockholders should apply the 
thumbscrews to the managers and demand that they correct the 
evils from which the business is suffering. It is the stockhold- 
ers who are to profit by the needed reforms, and it is they who 
should take the initiative to secure their accomplishment. 
Managers have been appealed to in vain; now let those whose 
capital is placed in peril, and who are annually taxed to support 
the business, come to the front and apply the remedy that they 
have the power to apply. 

In speaking thus generally of the shortcomings of managers, 
we look at the business in its entirety. We know, however, 
that there are able business men among them, who see and ap- 
preciate the demoralized condition of the business, and who 
have earnestly attempted to stem the tide of recklessness and 
wanton waste. Failing in this, they have been forced to float 
with the tide, waiting for it to turn. It is unfortunate that these 
men are in the minority, and forced to yield temporarily their 
better judgment to the overpowering majority. When stock- 
holders begin to take an active interest in insurance matters, the 
advice and teachings of these conservative managers will have 
weight. But let us ask ** Stockholder,” in the present condition 
of business, what inducements can managers of companies offer 
to capitalists to buy their stock? We have no desire to ** bear” 


tention of stockholders to the peril in which their capital is 
placed, to induce them to take such action as will result in 
making insurance stocks much more valuable than they now 
are, 





THE KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

HIS is the high sounding title of an organization intended 
to furnish co-operative life insurance, along with “ moral 
and material aid by holding moral, instructive and scientific 
lectures, by encouraging each other in business, and by assisting 
one another to obtain employment.” It is a secret order, with 
the usual paraphernalia of supreme lodge, grand and subordi- 
nate lodges, regalia, badges, etc., etc. It claims a membership 
of 56,000 persons, consisting of ** acceptable white men of every 
profession, business or occupation.” Dues to the amount of $3 
per annum are charged, together with an assessment varying 
from $1—at ages 21 to 45—to $4 at age 54. It is also stated 
that the assessment charged to an applicant upon joining re- 
mains the same for life. If this be carried out, it will result in 
gross inequalities between the new members and the older ones 
who continue to pay the same assessment, although the risk 
among them naturally increases with advancing years. It is, 
however, too much to expect of any co-operative association 

that it should pay any attention to the mortality table. 

The amount payable at death is stated to be $2000, and it is 
estimated that from one thousand insurable lives eight to ten 
will die annually. If this be so, it strikes us the assessment 
rates are inadequate to do what is claimed. Taking 56,000 
lives, say at 45, and a mortality rate of .ooS, and we have deaths 
annually, 448, requiring the payment of $2000 each, or the sum 
ot $896,000, and assessments upon each member of $16, or, at 
age 45, sixteen assessments. They claim that it takes twelve to 
fourteen assessments at present, being perhaps kept down by 
the annual dues. Although it is stated that none but sound men 
are admitted, the facts do not seem to justify the assertion. 

In their paper called The Knights of Honor Reporter, for Sep- 
tember, 18So, we find an article upon a new law passed by the 
Supreme Lodge calling for the applications for membership, 
from which we quote : 

“The practical experience in the working of this law is 
astonishing to even those who were familiar by experience with 
the loose manner in which many lodges conduct their business. 
In one case a lodge has admitted most of its members without 
their passing any medical examination whatever. In another, 
a large lodge was instituted by a former Supreme Dictator 
without filling up the application of any one of the members, 
except inserting their names. They were passed through the 
medical examiner’s hands by wholesale, and in a single even- 
ing, apparently without answering a single question in the med- 
ical blank. It is said they were all reported on favorably in 
bulk in one certificate, though even that does not appear.” 

This is a pretty confession to make. Some there are who 
hold that medical examinations are useless, but we have yet to 
meet the individual who would dispense with the applicant’s 
own statement of his condition and previous infirmities. Yet 
here are the Knights of Honor attempting to insure people who 
merely mention their names. 





msurance stocks; on the contrary, we hope, by calling the at- 


It is said the Supreme Treasurer gives a bond of $100,009. 
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Are these bondsmen names also rather than substance? And 
who shali give a bond for the great reaper, Death, whose sickle 
plies among these unexamined and carelessly accepted appli- 
cants, and with every stroke sweeps $2000 from the funds? 

We are unable to see that this organization differs from 
others of the same class. Its method of doing business is con- 
fessedly loose, and its plan of assessment is fatally defective in 
disregarding the increase of the risk with advancing age. The 
latter alone will produce inequalities which will lead to loss of 
membership, and in time the number of assessments will multi- 
ply and cause the disruption and failure of the organization. 
All men are mortal and subject to the laws of nature, and they 
cannot escape therefrom by combining in secret conclaves, 
using mystic symbols and dressing in fantastic garbs. Insur- 
ance must be paid for sooner or later, and it cannot be perma- 
nently cheapened by any co-operative edict. The law of mor- 
tality will prevail, and the resulting death claims will demand 
more and more from the funds, necessitating increasing assess- 
ments, until the yearly demand exceeds the level premium 
charged by the ordinary companies. 

It is only a question of time now veiled and unrecognized by 
co-operative managers, but certain to come to light in spite of 
brave assertions made plausible by an appearance of friendly 
co-operation, or by forms and imposing appellations borrowed 
from the dark ages. 

As we have stated, one of the objects of this order is to ** hold 
moral, instructive and scientific lectures.” We recommend that 
a lecture be given upon the Tables of Mortality deduced from 
observations by scientific men. If given by one qualified to 
deliver it, we apprehend it would be exceedingly instructive, 
not only to the members, but to the officers and dignitaries of 
the Knights of Honor. 

















MISCELLANY. 


A FEW PROMINENT DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE SYSTEM. 


S has been wisely remarked, there is no certainty about “ co-op- 
erative’ insurance companies, but the certainty of final and 
speedy collapse. This assertion is something more than a mere theory 
—it is a self-evident and daily demonstrated fact. Possessing as they 
do small assets, and little or, more frequently, no reserve funds, when 
the members or policyholders fail to respond to unwelcome assessments, 
nothing remains for the company but disruption. When a man who 
needs insurance connects himself with an organization of this charac- 
ter, he receives no more certainty of indemnity against death than the 
insurance which he could provide himself with by laying aside a cer- 
tain sum periodically, and thus building up an individual reserve fund. 
Indeed, the latter plan would prove the more acceptable of the two in 
the long run, for in connecting himself with what is miscalled a “co- 
operative”’ or “mutual benefit” association, he must or should be 
aware that each member depends upon the uncertain contributions of 
the other members to make up his own individual insurance money at 
death, whereas in the other case the plan would work entirely in favor 
of the single person interested. The “co-operative” may contribute to 
the benefit of the invalid who has been made positive that he will die in 
twelve months, or twice that length of time, at the utmost. It is only 
to such persons that it can prove beneficial, for, allowing the most gen- 
erous margin, it can be said positively, that no “ co-operative ” or pub- 
lic “‘ mutual benefit ’’ association, out of the hundreds that have existed 
and do exist in the United States, has ever survived ten years, while the 
average age of these concerns fall short of a single year. Incidentally, 





an extract from a sheet issued in North Carolina in the interest of the 
“Valley Mutual Life Association,” one of the assessment species 
eighteen or twenty months old, is inserted here. The writer, in attempt- 
ing to defend the system against the attacks of a pointed criticism, 
says: ‘In our plan, as the seventy-two members are retired new ones 
are secured, thereby keeping the association full and at the same time 
keeping down the average age. The oft-repeated story told you that 
in the course of time the members of an assessment company will 
grow old and naturally die fast, is exploded by this demonstration ; for 
in fourteen years we have an entirely new membership, which keeps 
the average age to accord with expectancy death rates of mortality.” 

This reasoning would hold, perhaps, were it within the bounds of 
probability or possibility for the association to live fourteen years. It is 
here that the inconsistency of the system shows itself. Statistics indi- 
cate that the writer of the above extract has a better chance of living 
200 years than his association has of reaching the age of ten years, 
to say nothing of fourteen years. This the daily papers, in their 
reports of the frequent collapse of associations of this order constantly 
bear witnessto. The reports issued each year by the insurance commis- 
sioners of the various States, certify to the same fact through the long 
lists of “ co-operatives” presented, which each year show the with- 
drawal of many names, and the appearance of others that have just taken 
out charters. These associations have defrauded the public time and 
time again, and still there are some left to listen to their allurements 
and to fall into the subtle snares, which, strange to say, are continually 
being exposed to the world, with no apparent result. The “co-opera- 
tives ” claim that the regularly organized and reliable “ old line” com- 
panies are the prime movers in showing them up, and that their motives 
in doing this are purely selfish—solely for the purpose of procuring the 
patronage conferred on the “co-operatives ”’ to themselves. But what 
cin ‘‘ co-operative” societies bring forward to meet the pointed attack of 
so independent and unprejudiced a paper as The Chicago Tribune? 
This paper has recently been devoting considerable space to exposing 
the fallacy of so-called ‘‘ co-operative” life insurance, and published 
not long since an incomplete list of the assessment life insurance com- 
panies (giving their names and locations in full) which have failed in 
the United States within the past five years. As introductory to this 
list, The Tribune remarked: “ When the reader bears in mind the 
fact that these assessment co-operative companies are without, or be- 
yond, official control in most of the States, indeed in every State in the 
Union until within the past two or three years, he will realize the difficulty 
in the way of obtaining anything like a complete record of their failures. 
Not being subject to official scrutiny or control in most States, they 
often originate, flourish temporarily, and disappear without leaving a 
record of their existence except in the wrecked hopes and pocketbooks 
of their swindled victims. It is no exaggeration to say that 500 of 
these have failed in the United States during the past five years. In 
the States where the insurance commissioners exercise official super- 
vision and control over these assessment societies the same as over 
regular companies, it has been possible to ascertain tolerably accurately 
the number now in existence, or that have failed. But in Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, and other Western States, where they are run regard- 
less of the law, it is impossible to tell. The following list contains the 
names of 126 defunct assessment companies, many of which were 
honestly managed, but failed through the inherent weakness of a sys- 
tem which ignores the most vital principles of the science of life insur- 
ance ; others were honestly conducted at the start, but degenerated 
into downright swindles, and others still were organized frauds trom 
the beginning, gotten up to swindle the ignorant and unsuspecting. 
As stated, the list* is incomplete, and we will regard it as a favor if the 
readers of this will send us the names of other defunct co-operative- 
assessment concerns for future publication. As it stands, however, it is 
a sufficient warning that the evil has grown so great that legislative 
action looking to its control is a matter of the most vital necessity.’ 

Such is the undisputable testimony of one of the leading daily papers 
of the United States. Were the large and regularly organized life in- 
surance companies at fault, this paper would not hesitate for a moment 
to denounce and expose them to the people. 





INCENDIARISM IN RUSSIA. 


ESPITE the improvement in the aspect of Russian home politics 
recently announced by a Vienna contemporary, who informed us 
tnat General Melikoff had dexterously and definitely robbed Nihilism 
of its sting, the disciples of that formidable doctrine would appear t0 
be by no means idle in spreading terror and destruction throughout 





* This list of 126 defunct assessment companies was republished, from The Tribune 
on page 365 of THe Srecrator for September, 1880. 
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their native land. Of the 3o11 fires officially announced to have taken 
place in Russia during the month of June last, no fewer than 441 are 
attributed by the authorities to “revolutionary incendiarism.”” Nor 
does this particular class of crime appear to abate, notwithstanding the 
astute dictator’s recent success in breaking up the treasonable associa- 
tions. Conflagrations are daily reported from the governments of 
Russia proper, and, as an example of the persistence with which Nihil- 
istic incendiaries adhere to their evil purposes, it may be mentioned 
that the town of Riazan has been set on fire three times within as many 
weeks. The latest intelligence received thence in St. Petersburg gives a 
distressing account of the panic into which the inhabitants had recently 
been thrown by the burning of some thirty houses, all efforts to save 
which had proved utterly fruitless. What with organized arson, a 
severe outbreak of the cattle plague, and dismal harvest prospects, the 
internal affairs of Russia are certainly far from being just now in a 
flourishing or hopeful condition.—London Telegraph. 





THE COST OF INSURANCE ON THE ASSESSMENT 
PLAN. 


NE of the field arguments of the assessment companies, on which 
their managers and agents base their most persuasive induce- 
ments, is the cheapness of the system. Itis claimed that insurance c2n be 
furnished “at cost.” Whatever the kind of indemnity afforded by these 
associations, the experience of the man who has been converted to its 
doctrine and partakes of its insurance, invariabiy proves that a few 
years’ membership costs on an average (the payments in the first year 
being small) fully as much as the life insurance companies’ experience- 
tables charge. More than this, and different from membership in a 
life company, the convert suddenly finds himself forsaken and left just 
where he originally started from, after a few months’ or years’ connec- 
tion, by the collapse of the association which had promised to furnish 
him insurance during the remainder of his life. Hence, in the case of 
the “co-operative ’’ companies, the charges in the long run equal the life 
insurance companies’ rates, while insurance is given to only those who 
die in the first year and before the association begins to experience the 
results of a fallacious system. This assertion may be called dogmatic 
by assessment insurance advocates, but it must be acknowledged self- 
evident to all in the tabular statement given below, representing the 
experience of the Iowa Life Insurance Company. This “ co-operative ” 
began business in 1874 under the most favorable auspices, and its suc- 
cess was so obvious for a time that the company was used as an argu- 
ment, by others of its species, to uphold the system. Time has told the 
errors of its theory and management, however. It will be borne in 
mind that the following figures were compiled from the official report 
ofthe Insurance Department of the State of Iowa, and are, therefore, 
undoubtedly reliable : 
IowA LIFE (CO-OPERATIVE). 








Number of 
Policies in 
Force at Be- 
Assessments ginning of | Annual 
ane as Year and |\Premium 
YEAR. Premiums — omg New Policies| Paid by % 
on New — penses. Issued Dur- | Members 
Policies. ing Year |per $1000. 
(Each Being 
$1,020 in 
Amount). 
1874. - $4,849 $1,000 $3,174 339 $14.30 
i savcensewreses 19,191 3,0co0 17,416 1,335 14.38 
a 04,752 15,918 77,605 6,298 15.04 
1877.....- 164,132 107,939 47,664 7,772 *21.12 
en 18,217 27,684 6,287 1,082 *16.84 











* Had the assessments levied been in all cases paid, the average would have been much 
er. In many cases, however, policies were allowed to lapse, assessments were ignored, 
and this item consequently indicates but the average amount actually paid by each individual, 
whereas many paid a much higher rate, while some delinquents paid nothing whatever. 
What has been told time and time again regarding assessment asso- 
Ciations is illustrated in the history of the Iowa Life. It will be seen 
t it took four years for the mortality to be felt in all its force, but 
a soon as heavy assessments began to be levied a panic was started. 
This panic increased as the death losses grew in number, until 1878 
showed a membership of only 1,082 as compared with 7,772 in 1877, 
and the premiums or money realized on assessments declared in the 





latter year fell to $18,217, which amount was almost doubled by the 





losses. By the falling through of this association, not only were the 
members who stood by the concern deprived of the insurance pledged, 
but the loss of much money had also to be sustained by them. The 
amount of money paid to the association each year by individual mem- 
bers respectively was sufficient to have purchased an equal amount of 
insurance in any one of the reliable life insurance companies for a per- 
son aged 25, on the non-participating plan, and it would have required 
but a proportionate addition for persons of olderages. The assessment 
associations have made a campaign cry of low expenses and “ insur- 
ance at cost,” but the true way in which the money received by them 
are manipulated may be seen from the column of management expenses 
in the above table. It appears that the larger part of the assessments 
were disposed of in expenses. As an offset to the disastrous experi- 
ence of the Iowa Life, which indeed 1s but a faithful exponent of the 
assessment associations in general, the following extract from the 
report of Commissioner Row, of Michigan, regarding what the regular 
life insurance companies are enabled to do by means of their large re- 
serves and judicious investments, is pertinent: “It will be seen that 
the entire premium income of all the companies was $51,544,621.82, 
while the total payments to policyholders was $54,652,596.10, made up 
as follows: Losses and matured endowwents, $29,206,904.73. Divi- 
dends and other disbursements, $25,445,691.37.. The amounts dis- 
bursed for the year 1879, as above, exceeded the premiums collected in 
the sum of $3,107,974.28. With $61,000,000 of surplus on the basis of 
admitted assets, after allowing for all claims now matured, and the 
full legal reserve required by law, the companies are in shape to fully 
demonstrate their ability to meet all the contracts as they mature,” 


SITUATION AND PROGRESS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FRANCE. 
[From the Moniteur des Assurances, Fuly 15, 1880.] 


We collect in this number the statements of Life insurance com- 
panies for tne year 1879. We preface them with a rapid analysis, in 
the habitual form, of the general results of the past year, to which we 
add the table of appropriation of funds of each company. 


SUMMING UP OF OPERATIONS—BUSINESS OF THE FRENCH COM- 
PANIES FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO JANUARY I, 1880. 


The following table sums up the operations of the first sixteen 
French life insurance companies from their origin. ‘These sixteen 
companies were established as follows: the Compagnie d’Assurances 
Générales, in 1819; the Union, in 1829; the Nationale, in 1839; the 
Phénix, in 1844; the Caisse Paternelle, in 1850; the Credit Viager 
(formerly the Imperiale), in 1854; the Caisse Générale des Familles, 
in 1858; the Monde, in 1864; the Urbaine, in 1865; the Alliance, in 
1866 ; the Soliel, in 1872; the Atlas, in 1873; the Confiance (formerly 
the Famille), in 1875; the Patrimoine and the Abeille, in 1877; the 
Temps, in 1878. 
































POLICIES ISSUED AND CONTINGENT ANNU 
| AMOUNT INSURED. ITIES. 
YEAR. yf | 
| No. of No. a 
| Policies! Amount | Policies | Amount 
| issued. | ics issued. | = 
| fr. fr. 
From 1819 to 1859 inclusive...........---| 40,258 | 354,000,000 | 26,900 | 17,490,000 
During the year (060.............-..0ce- 5,268 | 44,302,C0o 2,638 | 1,720,000 
ve a nt... dumtemuhemsdasens 5+520 46,700,000 2,507 1,700,C00 
” ” Si dica acirensoummenatnnd 6.991 | 60,000,000 3,150 2,0§0,000 
” = eae 8,338 72,200,000 2,434 1.615,000 
saa sa Sintnticccvnstencaivens 12,441 106,900,000 2,320 1,520,Coo 
i - Gi ccansenccncenusceus 15,549 134,300,000 2,709 | 1,775,000 
“ “ i 19,826 | 172,200,000 2,803 | 1,840,000 
os od ( Saas: 15,327 145,400,000 3,238 1,995,000 
ba se ° STE 198,600,000 3,818 2,490,000 
“ * Sieslcaiaitnsnigicnaishlianiate 14,124 | 201 800,000 3,629 | 2,570,000 
* > iicevaccccussstentice 10,162 | 141,400,000 2,430 | 1,€600,0c0 
. " DOE 6,782 | 89,0c0,c00 | 1,394 948,000 
“ “ ICR a Caen 13,140 170,600,000 2,091 1,469,eco 
. ” Se 13,250 187,000,c00 2,270 | 1,594,000 
sd ee 17,100 237,100,000 | 7,400 | 2,164,000 
a4 = SEA cscninivenwaseseate 24,240 254,600,000 | 3,654 | 24470,c00 
- vid _ eases" 28,164 284,840,000 3.795 | 3,042,000 
- ” a 29,678 278,370,000 3,925 2,904,000 
ae vad ee 315,060,000 4.553 3,469,000 
4 " 1879. nc cen ccencesecces 36,792 337,075,000 4,677 31532,000 
IE ace sine nn cnescetosinecbid 391,¢48 3,829,475,000 | 88,482 59,957,000 
Remaining in force to Dec. 31, 1879 ----- 193,673 1,955,053,000 | 45,156 25,999,000 
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The insurance which realized from the origin of the companies up to 
the 1st of January, 1880, present the following sums total : 

Francs. 
3,829,475,000 

59,957,000 

The operations in progress up to the 31st of December, 1878, pre- 
sent the following general results: Policies in force 1,955,053,000 
francs for 193,673 persons insured, say an average of a jittle over 
10,000 francs for each person insured. Contingent annuities 25,999,000 
francs for 45,156 policyholders, say an average of about 575 francs for 
each pclicyholder. 


Amount insured ; 
I No Sic. haan a Seale a's Cinta en irscolaa she eae oad a eee 


OPERATIONS OF THE FRENCH COMPANIES IN 1379. 
I.—/nsurance, 


The amount insured was: 

Francs. 
1,778,570,000 
1,955:057,000 

176,487,000 
335,425,000 
158,938,000 


To December 31, 1878 

To December 31, 1879 

Consequently the business of the companies accrued oniy 

Whereas the new growth was 

It results that the policies canceled by what title soever amounted to. 


Current insurance is divided as follows: 


Insurance in case of de: 
Insurance in case of life 





Francs, 
Insurances in case of death in force up to December 31, 1878, were.. 1,726,991,470 
The average of policies in case of death in force up to December 31, 

1879, is 1,812,790,000 
which represents the total of risks sustained during the year. The 
losses of the year amounted to 23,490,351 francs. Their comparison 
with the capital involved, which amounted to 1,812,000,000 francs, 
gives a proportion of 1.30 per cent. If we compare the number of 
losses to that of policies in force, we find a proportion of 1.05 per cent 
only. This difference is due to the fact, as we notice by the preceding 
table, that the oldest companies, that is to say those which furnish the 
most losses, have contracts of which the amount exceeds the average, 
and also that the persons insured are counted several times, either in 
consequence of re-insurance or of multiple contracts. According to 
the English table of new experience, the mortality from 44 to 45 years, 
the average age for persons insured, is 1.16 per cent; we see there that 
during the year 1869, the rate of mortality was maintained within 
normal limits, since the exact rate is comprised beiween 1.30 per cent, 
a number too high, and 1.05 per cent, too low a number. 

The comparison of losses to premiums received, which amount to 
70,019,044 francs, gives the proportion of 30 per cent already found the 
preceding years. Consequently in supposing even that they pay into 
the reserve 50 per cent, there would remain still an average of 20 per 
cent of profit, that is to say that the operations have at least given the 
results hoped for by the insurers. 


STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE AT FIXED PREMIUMS FOR YEAR 1879. 


| 
| Deferred 
| Annuities 
of Surviv- 
YF COMPANIES. orship, etc.,| 
{ In Force in Force 


AmowuntT INsvuRED, 


} 
December December 
31, 1879. 31, 1879. | 
| 


Francs. Frances. 
549.320,676 610,521 
180,945,857 || 2494559 


Assurances Générales. ea 

ih iediiti lista epnsattne ura wiane 

Nationale 442,837, 280 | 392,570 

ae Sine uuioin geet wawe aes 52 ) 295,311,099 126,310 

Caisse Paternelle 395,893 +599,508 80,465 

Crédit Viager ..- 43,426,932 

Caisse Générale des Far ise 114, 001.447 

Monde... Gr weeds aati - 5183.85 56,479,339 47,c08 

Urbaine - i - 761,232 48,191 

Alliance ERE 10,104,745 32,034 
Souw rbot eek seabetrsrocdnae 35 43+303,387 60,176 

Atlas. aia etarek gid tre: aienie _ 022,35 24,142,545 21,740 

Confiance 27,570,298 

Patrimoine NS HE 6,806,316 

Abeille....... sekteepiees 8.244.417 22,417,503 

WD as incewewnas vous 3,076,135 2,000,000 


Immediate 
Contingent 
Annuities 


in 


De 
31, 1879. 


F, 


9,566,653 184,723,216 


7 


1,214,430 | 54,075,933 


1.5 


1,540,271 455130.035 





REDEMPTION OF 
CONTINGENT 
ANNUITIES, 


PREMIUMS AND AMOUNTS 
RECEIVED IN 1879. 


For 
For jC ontingent 
Annui. ‘tes 
Subscribes 
ee 
the Year. 


y setae Reserve. 
é€ 

“Cniover ‘ 
combe Current sl mount, 
| Jusurance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yancs. Francs. | Francs. iy a Francs, 
| 20,051,133 3 a 389 6,273,366 
6,899,578 , 3,558,535 216 1185 
14,810,708 2.48 ) 5,722,951 
12,725,000 ’ +5 223 3.701 404 
1,143,205 1458 
1,339,903 
41043,270 | 


1608942 | 151,046,874 
531.333 £1,3931574 
512,808 | 22,000,000 
888,433 13,110,270 97 
310,145 | 10,002,374 1,936,803 580,975 
341.663 13,148,540 | 2,200,c00 505,605 
60,670 1,293,135 380,000 164,000 
153,242 4-906,797 1,500,009 212,000 
59,972 | 2,000,000 884,709 50,178 
17,352 | 1,572,612 964,735 117,000 
51,844 821,825 200,000 148,446 
23.835 981,924 850,000 128,000 
15,709 | 166,787 Q0,000 157,000 





1,955,057,163 || 1,731,604 


IT. Contingent Annuttics. 


The amount of annuities of all kinds was: 
Francs. 

To December 31, 1878 
To December 31, 1879 
The total of annuities payable December 31 ,1879, showed an in- 

crease of, 
Te UND 6 os co cutesy se tnvcdearnebedeeweséceneceesie 
It results that the cancellations of ali kirds amounted to............... 2,356,000 
The immediate contingent annuities in force December 31, 1878, 

22,392,000 

To December 31, 1879, they amounted to 23,898,000 
The average of annuities payable during the year was................- 23,145,000 
The redemptions which occurred, in addition, durirg this time, 

amounted to : ee 1,728,000 
which gives a proportion of 7.50 percent. According to the English 
table of the new experience the rate cf mortality of 7.50 per cent corre- 
sponds to an age between 72 and 73 years. The average age of those 
holding annuities may be considered as not much exceeding this figure ; 
consequently the mortality under this head is not removed from normal 
limits. 

RECAPITULATION. 

From thcir origin, the French companies have insured nearly 
4,000,000,000 francs, and they have paid more than 18,000 losses, the 
refunding for which amounted to upwards of 210,000,000 francs. 

They collected, in 1879: 

Francs. 
75,019,000 
20,000,000 
34,500,000 


Insurance premiums of all kinds.. 
Interest upon premiums and reserv 
New contingent annuities 


Say a total, for the year 1879, of 124,519,000 


23. 


| 
| 





897,602 | 514,979,546 79,019,044 | 34,540,406 








Francs, 
The r+ serve for insurance of all kinds to Dec. > He 1878, amounted to.. 461,000,000 
To December 31, 1879 515,000,000 


EP SD TRAUCNI EE, 6 oo vensitcecscaktssiceseaisdecksavews 54,000,000 
Now, the sums received in insurance premiums, or in constitutive 
capita] of contingent annuities, exceed 100,000,000 francs, a fair pro- 
portion of about 50 per cent placed in reserve. The statements rela- 
tive to business not in joint account, to whatever category they belong, 
being liquidated in general by small profits or losses, we see that the 
participation of the persons insured in the 20 per cent of profits re- 
maining to the company necessarily exceeds the half of the net profits. 
The advantages offered by the life insurance companies are guaran- 
teed, not only by the 515,000,000 francs of reserve, mathematically 
calculated, but, moreover, by more than 100,000,000 francs, constituted 
by the entire capital stock and important statutory reserves. Their 
solidity is, then incontestable and undisputed, and whoever comes to 
them for a guarantee against the chances of death, knows the accom- 

plishment of his act of toresight is assured. 

ITI, Assets of the Companies December 31, 1879. 

The total assets of the companies, to December 31, 1879, amounted 
to 672,254,252 fr. 42c., with an increase of 73,204,358 fr. 17c. over that 
of 1878, which was 599,049,894 fr. 25c. 

The following are the changes which have taken place from one 
year to another in the principal items which enter into ihe composition 
of our table of assets of the companies: The public funds have aug- 
mented, in round numbers, 15,494,000 francs; real estate, 18,920,000 
francs ; railroad bonds, 26,882,000 frances; capital stock, 2,088,000 
jrancs. These four items represent more than five-sixths of the total 
increase of the assets. The others have only undergone unimportant 
modifications or simple transpositions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HARTFORD. , 

Oil doesn't Mix with Water, but Underwriting will with Anything—A Move Upward, 
and a Well-deserved Prometion—Hartford ably Represented at the Western and 
Eastern Hubs—A Wrong Spoke in a large Wheel—A Resignation to Which we 
are not Resigned—The Wanderer's Return—Europe versus Coney—Hartfora 
THE Spot—A Singular Omission—Vacationings of Leading Hartford Under 
writers—Hartford's Greeting to President Dresser of the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation, and Feels Honored in the Choice—Prize Essays the Surest Road to Weaith 
for Hartford Underwriters—A New Life Underwriter Makes his Appearance— 
Interesting Table—A Distinguished Foreign Visitor—Obituary—Hastford Steno- 
graphers. 


[F:om OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

J. B. Pierce, after many years faithful service in the underwriting pro- 
fession of this city, formerly Secretary of the North America Fire Insur- 
ance Company, which went up at Chicago, and now Secretary of the Steam- 
Boiler Insurance Company of this city, which will never go up until the 
great burst-up, has just received, amidst the most vigorous competition, a 
well-deserved and most complimentary promotion—namely, he has been 
elected Deacon of the Fourth Congregational Church of this city. We 
have made Governors out of underwriters and mayors, and have under- 
writers here who would willingly accept the presidency of the United 
States, and would well fill the position, but we believe that so far as our 
memory goes back to the first policy written by the old Atna—a Marine 
policy on Noah’s ark—no such honor has ever before been accorded to a 
Hartford underwriter. Mr. Pierce has been in the underwriting business 
twenty years—before the memory of the youngest inhabitant, and will 
wear his honors gracefully. It does not, however, necessitate a resigna- 
tion of his official position in the Steam-Boiler Company, so ambitious 
applicants need not apply. 

Hartford underwriters were represented at the late annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Association at Chicago by Secretary Skilton of the 
Phoenix. Genial, bright, young and aggressive, he thoroughly under- 
stands his business, and made a very favorable impression on the boys, 
He is to represent the National Board as delegate to the Fireman’s Asso- 
ciation at Boston. He can give the ‘‘boys” a first-class talk if called 
upon, being a fluent speaker and thoroughly wide-awake. 

Major George B. Fisher, local agent for the Phoenix, of this city, also of 
the North-British, Howard and other companies, has resigned his position 
as fire commissioner, to the general regret, as he proved a very efficient 
and energetic commissioner, always on hand at every fire and all other 
necessary occasions. The city needs more such practical men in such 
positions. A bank would not think of hiring a blacksmith to pass on its 
discounts; a dry-goods man would not think of hiring a grocer to make 
his purchases, and an insurance company would not put a house-carpenter 
on to appraise the damage on a jewelry stock, but our cities are largely 
run upon that basis, and fire commissioners and fire marshals selected, as 
a rule, without regard to adaptation, experience or knowledge. 

We note with great pleasure that H. P. Goddard, agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, of this city, a most courteous, cultivated and refined 
gentleman and a good underwriter, has safely returned from his foreign 
tour; as also President Kellogg of the Phoenix; W. E. Baker, Hartford 
agent of the Home, of New York, and W. A. Scott, New York agent of 
the Connecticut. E. J. Bassett, the old 4tna veteran, still lingers, but is 
expected home the middle of October. The balance of the fraternity who 
didn’t go to Europe, did the next best thing, and went to Coney Island. 
Next year, we presume, the Coney Islanders will go to Europe and the 
Europeans to Coney Island. Whether they brought back the American 
management of two or three foreign companies apiece, we are not advised, 
but foreign companies desiring to come here could not have done better, 
and it would save them unnecessary trips and expenses. In fact, we have 
always wondered why some of the foreign companies did not put down 
their American management in Hartford. The saving on rent alone would 
pay the manager's salary; and the saving on other expenses pay a fair 
dividend on the business done, and we don’t know why a Hartford man- 
agement of a foreign company would not have throughout the country the 


_ Same prestige which the local management of Hartford insurance institu- 
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tions have been noted for throughout the country and the world. Hart- 


ford is the home and birthplace of the agency business, out of which the 
most successful American corporations have made their large profits and 
surpluses, and just as large a local business could be done in New York 
City with the home management in Hartford at much less expense. How- 
ever, we charge Hartford underwriters and English managers nothing at 
all for this disinterested advice, although we do claim in this little village 
to know how to run an insurance company. 

The rest of the Hartford insurance fraternify frequented, so far as we 
know, their usual haunts and vacationed, perhaps about as follows: 
Secretary Skilton, of the Phoenix, Watch Hill; General Agent Taintor, 
of the same company, Saratoga; President Hendee, of the tna, White 
Mountains ; Secretary Goodenow, of the Etna, the British Provinces, 
Special Agent Pascoe sandwiched his vacation between Coney Island and 
Saratoga ; President Chase, of the Hartford, Coney Island and Saratoga ; 
Secretary Brown, Watch Hill; Secretary Lester, of the Orient, Watch 
Hill (in fact Watch Hill, without brother Lester, would be a good deal 
like a St. Johnsbury stew, which is always minus the oysters, which, while 
less Shakespearean, is more practical than Hamlet played without Hamlet) ; 
President Bennett, of the Connecticut, Coney Island ; Secretary Burt, 
Saratoga. Secretary Brewster was contented to breathe the pure and 
classic air of Coventry, while R. S. Burt, for nearly a century the local 
agent of the Connecticut, pined away a few weeks in the esthetic regions 
of the White Mountains. Agent Chapman and independent Adjuster, 
Washburn, followed the example of their illustrious predecessor, St. 
Peter, and spent the time in fishing on Rangeley lakes. Secretary Taylor, 
of the Connecticut Mutual, sniffed in the briny breezes of Watch Hill, 
which indeed seems to carry off the palm with the majority, so far as 
Hartford underwriting is concerned ; President T. W. Russell, of the 
Connecticut General Life, sought to prolong his own life for the benefit 
of his policy in that institution at Norfolk. Corrections of this list in- 
serted gratuitously in our next, but believe it to be about right ‘‘ E. & O. 
E.” 

The entire insurance fraternity of Hartford look upon the recent elec- 
tion of J. W. Dresser, Western General Agent of the National Fire In- 
surance Company of this city, as President of the Northwestern Associa- 
tion with great approval and pleasure. The modest courtesy with which 
Mr. Dresser, who was at that time Vice-President of the Association, 
withdrew his name two years ago as a candidate for the presidency in 
favor of another, has found its appreciative and becoming reward. 
Colonel Dresser will represent the interests of the Association over which 
he is chosen to preside with the same signal ability with which he has so 
ably managed the affairs of his company for so many years and with the 
fullest acceptance to the fraternity East, who know him well and favorably 
as in the Northwest. In the rapid increase of the offering or prizes by 
that association some of our fraternal ink-slingers in Hartford are think- 
ing of resigning their official positions and devoting their entire time to 
writing prize essays. 

In Hartford, underwriters are born, whereas in other places they are 
simply manufactured, and in illustration of this profound maxim, as first 
invented by Mark Twain, alias Clemens, we would record the fact—first, 
boy ; second, age two weeks; third, President Russell, of the Connec- 
ticut General Life, the fortunate and happy paternal. 

The following table gives the percentage of income from the investments 
to assets of the Hartford insurance companies : 


Connecticut 
National... 


Etna 5.0 
rt’ ul 
Orient 


Hartford ... 48 
Pheenix 4:5 

Judge! we fear you are committing usury, 6.86? Tell us how. 

We had the pleasure during the month, of a call from Charles Bedall, 
Esq., manager of the Lion Insurance Company, of England, which we 
believe is a thoroughly sound, well-managed corporation. Mr. Bedall is 
brother of E. F. Bedall, manager of the Royal, and is a fine specimen of 
the English gentleman, as thorough a gentleman as underwriter, being 
graduated from the Royal, in which well-managed office he received a 
thorough education in his profession. Mr. Bedall is also brother-in-iaw 
to Cornelius Walford, whom every American underwriter knows, esteems 
and admires, and whom we have also had the pleasure of welcoming to 
our hospitable shores on several occasions. Under whosesoever manage- 
ment in this country, we wish the Lion the largest success and literally 
the Zion’s share—not that Hartford Underwriters look with any great 
pleasure upon the present comings of new companies from abroad, but 





guided by that liberal spirit which has for three-fourths of a century 
marked their management, do not fear the legitimate, honorable and intel. 
ligent competition of sound corporations, American or foreign. 

During the month we have to note the death of James B. Shultas, 
President of the Hartford County Mutual Insurance Company, which, 
except the State Mutual, is the only mutual fire insurance company that 
Hartford can boast. 

Miss Augusta I. Belden, for some years the very accomplished steno. 
grapher of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, having resigned her 
position and gone to California for the benefit of her health, where her 
brother is a well-known court stenographer, the vacancy has been filled 
by the appointment of J. J. Brady, of Harrisburg, Pa., formerly with 
Professor O. S. Fowler. PER SIMMONs, 


HARTFORD, September 25, 1880. 





CLEVELAND. 

The Misfortune which Prevented many Ohio Insurance Men from Participating in the 
Pleasures of the Convention of Northwestern Underwriters—The Lake Erie Bolt and 
Nut Works Destroyed by Fire—Political Preaching and Canvassing the Curse of 
Insurance at the Present time—The Hollingsworth Bill Incubating Mutual Insurance 
Companies—The Akron Fire Association—Why the People have Lost Faith in Insu- 
vance and Deem the Business One of Chance and Lottery—‘' Co-operative” Life Insu- 
vance for the Old—Persons as old as 85 Years Insured at Deceptively Low Rates— 
Legislative Idiots and the Fire and Life Assessment Companies. 


[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

It is rather a poor time to write a SPECTATOR letter, having just returned 
from a few days recreation at Chicago, and picking up the old well-worn 
satchel, putting on the everyday harness of the field, and wrestling with 
obtuse claimants, with horse and car racking is not calculated to inspire 
exalted thoughts or unity of allusions. Quite a number of the Ohio 
boys were deprived of the pleasure of the Northwestern Association 
by a large loss on an organ factory at Norwalk, Ohio. This, unfor- 
tunately called for some thirty-three thousand dollars of insurance money 
about the time of the annual meeting, and the field men having interests 
involved fondly dreamed that a little something would ease them down 
from atotal loss. It seems, however, that the fates were against them, and 
the proofs record the sorry fact that over ninety-five cents on the dollar 
named the face of the checks. In fact everything went badly total except 
the engine house and contents. Some companies who were not on the 
risk very pharasaically turned up their noses and said that they wouldn't 
go on attwo percent. It is all well enough to talk big after a fire, and 
remember various and divers prophesies that certain companies rejected 
the risk on account of the rate, but the profound truth still impels us to 
say that these virtuous companies were not invited to accept the premiums 
atall. ‘‘Itold you so” is not confined to petticoats and school-boy days. 
It still lingers with many men and none utter it with more gusto than 
those who did not happen to get scorched. Right on the heels of this loss 
comes the Lake Erie Bolt and Nut Works, calling for as much more 
money, and what is really too bad, many of the boys who endeavored to 
extract musical harmony from the organ factory are again called upon to 
contribute to calcined bolts and nuts. There is much of luck in this 
business of insurance. A company gets a grand run one year in a State 
and makes money, and the State agent feels good over it, and the next year 
just everlastingly knocks all profits into pi. ‘Last year a number of 
prominent companies made a splendid run in Ohio, but this year they are 
catching particular fits and already have paid out for losses nearly as much 
as their gross receipts. 

Ohio is getting red-hot on the political questions, and this disturbs the 
run of business and decreases the premium account. The average local 
agent is much of a politician, and it comes just as natural for him to spout 
politics as to talk insurance, andthe result culminates in a loss of pre- 
miums and no gain of honor or money. There is but one consolation, 
and that is Presidential elections come but once in four years, so the boys 
are excusable if they do get off a little wird once in a while. One thing; 
however, they never forget, and that is to cut a rate whenever they get 2 
good chance, and the blessed companies who talk loyal rarely go back on 
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the daily reports when it reaches the office. Here and there are a few old 
fogy chaps who somehow remember that policies mean money, and that a 
possible contingency might arise in which they would be called upon to 
really pay for the indemnity purchased, and as a result “ settle back in the 
breeches,” and wont be cajoled into selling their paper unless they can get 
something near what they deem it worth, 

Akron, Ohio, bas a bran new mutual—one that does not bother itself 
about the law regulating insurance companies, but places itself under 
the protecting aegis of that most prolific incubating statute, the Hollings- 
worth bill, which is the mother of all of Ohio’s “ cooperatives.” The new 
company is called the Akron Fire Association, and proposes to confine 
itself strictly to manufacturing risks—yclept special hazards. To the 
credit of the new company it must be admitted that it has some excellent 
business men in its board of directors—men who have made both a 
name and fortune in manufacturing. But what they can see in the way of 
profits in writing on special hazards is one of the things “ Euclid” gives 
right up. One ofthe directors has made a fortune in manufacturing a 
mower, with the exciting name of Excelsior ; but years will come and go 
before he can plant a flag, bearing this legend, upon the record of his new 
fire company. It is one thing to make a mowing machine, but a different 
thing to make a successful insurance company. This new law is filling 
Ohio with all sort of fire and life companies—responsible to no one, and 
under no State or other control—and the Insurance Commissioner is pow- 
erless to prevent it. The dear people daily cry for cheap insurance, and 
even the suicidal practices of the average cash company are utterly insuf- 
ficient to fill the capacious maw of greedy and unseemly avarice. To the 
new so-called associations is left the empty honor of catering to a diseased 
and rotten public opinion, and the sincere risk of every lover of sound 
insurance is that they may have it to their hearts content. In the end it 
would be better for the solvent cash companies to advance the rates from 
twenty-five to one hundred per cent, and let these new concerns have their 
fill for a year or so. This would be the most politic method of warfare 
they could adopt. The law of average would soon swing them into line, 
and the heavy assessments from a limited business would soon convince 
their mistaken patrons that it is one thing to start an insurance company, 
and another to make it a success. 

The business of underwriting has lost its position as a science. The 
National Board educated the people in the belief that there really was 
something in the law of experience and precedents. The companies 
which once made this powerful organization have, since its dissolution, 
seemingly been trying to show the people that their former professions 
were rank nonsense. They have given the lie to their own statements. 
and bid fair to demonstrate the fact that there is neither profit nor honor 
in the business. It is no wonder that the people, seeing the outrageous 
inconsistency of their actions, should conclude that the entire business is 
one of chance and luck, and that brains are an utterly insignificant factor 
in running an insurance business. The foolishness of the so-called stand- 
ard companies is the mother of the many hybrids now arrogating to them- 
selves the name of insurance companies. Were it not for their stupidity, 
the co-operative fire company would have never existed. 

The “ Co-operative ” life concerns are still booming. The last adventure 
is the Mutual Relief Association, of Hanover, Pa. This concern is making 
a specialty of insuring old’men and women for the benefit of the younger 
portion of the family. Old lives to 85 years of age are taken in, and a 
certificate of $5000 is given at a cost of $25 membership fee, and an assess- 
ment of $5.50 for every death. The membership fee goes to the agent, 
with the exception of a very small portion sent to the company. Quite a 
number are found who are willing to insure their old decrepid parents in 
the hope of making merchandise of their flesh and blood. “ Insurable 
interests” are what solvent and honest companies look to, but this Penn- 
sylvania hybrid disregards all lessons of decency and rakes in almost any 
one who can raise the initiation fee, and trusts to luck to get in the assess- 
ments. This kind of so-called life insurance is practiced right under the 
nose of the Insurance Commissioner, and he seems powerless to prevent 
it. This law is so open and wide that a four-horse team could be driven 
tight through it. The real life companies, who are taxed to support the 
State department, can do nothing but stand by and see these foul birds 
Snatch the business, through deceptive inducements, from their grasp, 
utterly independent of all State laws or State supervision. Ohio has had a 
committee of the Legislature examining the Ohio ‘‘ cooperatives ”"— 
men who have about as much knowledge and conception of the science 
of life insurance as a donkey has of theology. They will make a report to 


the next Legislature, but will be mighty shy in saying anything which 
might by any contingency effect a vote of their constituency. The “ Co- 
operatives” just laugh at them, and regard the whole business as very 
much of a farce. The only real thing is the warrants for the pay of these 
honorable experts who are expected to enlighten the coming House with 
what they know about insurance. Taking it all in all, the numerous 
‘** co-operatives,” both life and fire, make Ohio one of the most be-deviled 
States in the union. West Virginia once took the palm for “ wild cats,” 
but now they lave crossed the Ohio river and grow and fat like felines 
to the manor born. EUCLID. 


CLEVELAND, SeptemSer 16, 1880, 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


October Strictly an Insurance Month—The Stupid Ingenuity of an Insurance Agent 
—A Dishonorable Scheme to Advance Rates—True Facts Regarding the Indictment 
of Barnard and Sayles—F. P. Evans & Co's. Linseed Oil Works a Very Risky 
Special Hazard—Agent A. Abromet cuts Rates and Causes Trouble in the Local 
Board—Notable Agency Changes and Other Personal Gossip. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


OcroRER again comes around, and brings in its turn the ninth anniver- 
sary of the great fire by which the business of underwriting has been made 
popular within the past decade. Though many changes have occurred 
since then, the month of October still is, and no doubt will be, for years to 
come, one of the months from which the local and general agents expect 
large returns. As a natural consequence agents prepare for the month a 
little before hand, by “ stirring up the boys” as they call it, in the shape 
of extra card blotters, etc., So in Indianapolis the merchants look for- 
ward to the tenth month with special feelings of dread and pleasure alike 
in anticipation of the visit of the local or his solicitor. 

The ingenuity of man is beyond comprehension; but the ingenuity of 
some insurance agents in their ende:vors to procure business is some- 
times appalling. A new feature, decidedly, was presented to your corres- 
pondent a short time since, to-wit: As a special inducement to the assured, 
a certain agent, not a hundred miles from this city, recently proposed 
writing an open policy on a building in process of construction, and also, 
on another building which was completed 'but unoccupied, the ‘‘ open 
policy” to remain “open” until the rate could be determined by what ever 
business would occupy the premises. At first your correspondent thought 
it was a joke, but soon found out that it was very decidedly something 
else. Such stupidity and incompetency is what brings disgrace on the 


profession. To call the man an underwriter would be an unpardonable 


bit of irony. 

There is another practice among procurers of insurance which should 
Le set down on, so decidedly, that a repetition of the offense would mean 
dismissal from good society, namely: in soliciting business. At the pre- 
sent Board rates, to intimate and as some do, openly assert, that the advan- 
cing of rates on risks, rated by the secretary of the Board, to be the special 
work of some one of their competitors who may have the risk in question, 
to compel the assured to pay a higher rate than he otherwise would. This 
has been done on a number of occasions, by persons who claim to be 
honorable men, and pretend to live up to the spirit of the regulations as 
adopted by the Board of Underwriters in this city. Gentlemen who indulge 
in such practices had better mend their ways. or quit the business. 

The insurance press has been publishing an item with reference to the 
indictment of Barnard & Sayles, of this city, for acting as agents for an 
unlicensed insurance company. As yet your correspondent has not seen 
any insurance journal that has made a correct statement of the charge, and _ 
no doubt many readers of THE SPECTATOR have an erroneous opinion of 
the true state of the case. Your correspondent has made a careful inquiry 
into the matter and finds the situation about this wise: On August 7th 
last, the grand jury of Marion County issued an indictment against E. E. 
Barnard and Charles F. Sayles, “as pretended agents, and acting as such, 
of the Metropolitan Plate Glass Company, of New York, because the 
company does not possess the amount of capital stock required by law,” 
of companies doing business in this State. As soon as Messrs. Barnard 








& Sayles were apprised of the indictment pending, they voluntarily 
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appeared and gave bail for their appearance whenever desired. It seems 
that there was some doubt as to whether the Metropolitan Plate Glass 
Companv has complied with the State of Indiana, and on that pretext the 
suit was brought against Messrs. Barnard & Sayles, as the proper medium 
through which to reach the company. The Metropolitan Plate Glass Com- 
pany formally applied to the Auditor of the State for the privilege of trans- 
acting business in the State, and was duly authorized by him, and proper 
certificates were issued to its agents. Messrs. Barnard & Sayles are the 
authorized agents of the company in this city, and so far aS they are indi- 
vidually concerned, they have complied with the requirements of the law, 
and your correspondent thinks he is not altogether wrong when he says, 
“they are not bound to go behind the returns,” and instruct the auditor 
in his duties in such matters, the auditor’s certificate was their lawful au- 
thority to act as agents for the company, and this they have. If the case 
ever comes to trial the writer is of the opinion that it will not amount to 
anything for want of gravamen, so far as Messrs. Barnard & Sayles are 
concerned. The whole matter looks like a piece of maliciousness on the 
part of some disappointed competitor. The two prominent daily news- 
papers that published the semi-annual statements of the Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Company, have not yet, so far as heard from, returned or 
offered to return the checks of the company amounting to $72 each, on 
account of the supposed informality of the auditor of the State. . 

Your correspondent has had occasion, during the past month to ex- 
amine a certain special hazard in this city, which he thinks will some day 
cause untold trouble to the insurance companies on the risk and the 
assured alike, namely, the linseed oil works of J. P. Evans & Co., located 
on South Delaware street. Messrs Evans & Co. have introduced a new pro- 
cess for extracting the oil from the meal, by means of superheated naphtha 
producing steam. The apparatus is located in a brick building about ten 
feet north of their large mill, and when~in operation the condensing and 
extracting machines will hold from 50 to 75 barrels of naphtha, a sufficient 
quantity, in event of an explosion to demolish all the buildings within a 
square of the works. The new process will be used as soon as the 
machinery is completed, which will be in the course of a few weeks. 
This new feature practically makes the works uninsurable, as all good 
companies will refuse to insure them. A. Abromet, agent for the 
tna, North British and Mercantile, Howard, and Underwriters has for 
the past four months substantially been operating out of the Board, 
although he has never formally withdrawn. A conflict of opinions as to 
certain matters connected with the government of the association is given 
as the reason. The Board heretofore had been extremely patient and con- 
siderate to Mr. Abromet’s feelings, and hoped that his better judgment 
would assert itself, and that he would again co-operate with the other 
agents. Mr. Abromet had been trying to carry water on both shoulders, 
and as in all such cases, he came to grief. He was found guilty of cut- 
ting rates in several instances, and in view of this, the old state of affairs 
could no longer plead his pardon. He was summoned to appear and an- 
swer to the charges, but refused to appear before the Executive Commit- 
tee of the association, and formally notified the secretary of the Board 
that he did not consider himself a member. Mr. Abromet’s companies 
have declined to pay their proportion of the expense of the association 
for the past four months. 

Now, the Indianapolis Fire Association has an india-rubber rule, to be 
called into operation in just such cases ; and the efficacy of this rule was 
fully demonstrated a few days since, when Mr. Abroment suddenly 
changed his position, and rests the blame in the matter on his companies. 
All the members of the association ask is, that Mr. Abromet advance his 
policies to the proper rate, pay up the usual fine imposed in all such cases, 
and that his companions pay up the back assessments, the same as all 
other companies represented in the association have done, and that Mr. 
Abromet in the future comply with the rules and regulations of the asso- 
ciation. 

Since my last letter several changes in the business have occurred, no- 
tably as follows: The old Hartford is now represented by Drew & Ben- 
nett, having passed, by mutual consent, from the firm of I. C. Hays & Son, 
after a twelve years’ repose under their chaperonage. Drew & Bennett 
have recently fitted up their offices in elegant style, and they now can be 
said to be the finest insurance offices in the city. J. Kearney Graham has 
finally retired from the insurance business, his companies having been 
transferred to M. E. Vaiton & Co. and Jos. A. Moore. Jacob Peetry 
made a call upon usa few days since, and before leaving changed the 
‘‘ Alliance” from Beardsley & Moore to Alex. Metzger. Henry Dayton, 





general agent of the American Fire, of New York, spent a few days in the 
city, and appointed H. B. Palmer & Co. agents of his company. 

A new insurance firm has come into existence—Caldwell, Broden & Co,, 
and the gentlemen have opened an office in Bradshaw Block, on West 
Washington street. The firm consists of a son of W. W. Caldwell, of 
Chicago, and a young man of this city, Eben Broden, and the fathers 
of the young gentlemen named. They represent the New Hampshire, 
People’s, of Newark, and Mechanics and Traders’. 

E. S. Walker, for many years with the New Hampshire, has removed to 
Des Moines, Iowa, to take a position with the State Insurance Company 
of that place. Jesse Watson, Jr., general agent of the Williamsburgh 
City, stopped over for a few days on his recent Western trip. J. T. Ash- 
brook, now special agent for the Firemans Fund, spent a week in the 
city during the past month, and was engaged in reviewing the business of 
his company. After examining some 200 risks on the books of the Fire- 
mans Fund, he concluded Indianapolis was a good city in which to live, 

Thos. H. Spann, general agent New England Mutual, has fitted up an 
office, room No. 12, Bates Block. Messrs. Monroe, of the Niagara ; Dean, 
of the Manhattan ; Lawrence, of the Hoffman ; Foljam, of the Guardian; 
Collier, of the Underwriters ; Douglas, of the tna; Appel, of the Star 
and Union, and Leiders, of the Old North American, Colorado County, 
Drew and F. S. Bennett, of Evansville, all favored us with a call during 
the past month. 

Several of our local agents attended the meeting of the Northwestern 
Association at Chicago, and returned with much news to impart to the 
unfortunates whose purses were not large enough to permit them to go, 
Chas. B. Rockwood, of the firm of H. B. Palmer & Co., was married on 
the 8th inst. to Miss Sally Caldwell, of this city. (The senior member of the 
same firm is admonished to go and do likewise.) Our best wishes are 
extended to the gentleman and lady. It comes to your correspondent 
confidentially, but not officially, that the junior member of another promi- 
nent firm will shortly lead to the Hymenial altar a charming lady, of Mil- 
waukee. Well, George, we must say that we admire your taste. 

INDIANAPOLIS, September 20, 1880. Ap LisituM, 





CHICAGO. 

Chicago Headquarters for Everything—The Underwriters Association—The Commis- 
sioners Convention—The Association Prize Winners—D. A. Heald's Address— 
Local Insurance Matters—Board vs. Exchange—Brokers’ Board—Conundrum— 
Exemption from Fires—Wicked Cities—T. S. Chard and the Union—Granger 
Smith's New Company—More Foreign Companies— Wanderer Kerr. 


{FRoM OuR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.] 

WELL, who says Chicago is not headquarters for everything in this 
country, business-wise, insurance-wise, and otherwise? If such an indivi- 
dual exists he must hide his deranged cranium in Boston, St. Louis or 
some other provincial village. He certainly don’t live in Chicago. We 
no sooner took breath after our Templar conclave visitation, which, like 
Barnum’s attraction, was “the biggest show on earth,” and a little bigger 
if anything, when here comes the next biggest affair—the “ Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest,” and before they had time to 
pay their hotel bills the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention put in its 
appearance. Some cities, like “ some persons, are born great, others have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Chicago belongs to both classes, and hence 
its extraordinary greatness. The underwriters’ meeting, like all its prede- 
cessors, was characterized by as fine a body of men as one would wish to 
see, and among whom a genuine feeling of fraternal friendship exists. 
They are all zealous members of the insurance profession and working for 
the good of the business. The lucky prize winners were, J. T. Dorgan, of 
Dallas, Texas, the Baker prize $100; A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the first manager’s prize, and Ernest C. Johnson, of Michigan city, the 
second, each being a beautifully designed gold medal of the value of $50 
These were rewards of merit of which any member might feel proud. In- 
deed if we had a $100 check in our pocket, or had a $50 medal suspended 
from our neck, we should feel as proud as a peacock, and who wouldn't? 
Those of your readers who have not already read the most admirable 
address of D. A. Heald, of the Home, of New York, which was 
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offered as one of the intellectual treats of the meeting, should do so. It 
is a production which should be in the hands of every insurance man in 
the land, be he an officer or a high private, and if some of the high officers 
as well as the high privates would practice the precepts laid down, there 
would bea mighty revolution in the business. But precepts and practices 
never did harmonize any too well. We put in an occasional appearance 
at the convention of “the powers that be,” and listened to a good deal of 
sense from the honorable commissioners upon the sundry questions dis- 
cussed by them. 

Whatever may be said of the system of State supervision, there are 
some level-headed supervisors, even if they are not insurance graduates 
and experts. Locally, insurance matters are running along pretty smooth- 
ly. The threatened Board vs. Exchange war has not yet burst forth in 
that terrific fury some of the ‘‘knowing ones” prophesied. No blood 
has yet been spilled nor no one’s scalp lifted. The double-back-action, 
self-loading and self-discharging resolutions adopted by each body have not 
been very harmful where the most harm was feared. Not much busi- 
ness has been lost or won on the strength of them. The Board of Brokers 
is yet in an inchoate condition. What the development will be no one 
can tell. Just what use there is for brokers at all is a conundrum. If 
they are the coming power the question may be, what are agents for? 
Some thoughtless individual might venture to reply, ‘‘ To make money for 
its brokers and losses for their companies.” While all the rest of the 
world has been burning up we have escaped with trifling losses, which 
fact is more or less due to our high character as a city of unapproachable 
probity, cleanliness and general virtues. It is only the wicked who are 
burned. Look at St. Louis and St. Paul, and we might name one or two 
other Saints as conspicuous examples of wickedness and its punishment ; 
they are always on fire. Our esteemed neighbor, Thos. S. Chard, flings 
out another flag from his headquarters, and announces that he is ‘‘ for the 
Union now and forever”—we mean the Union Insurance Company, of 
San Francisco, Cal., of which he has lately been appointed general agent. 
Granger Smith is feeling happy over the addition to his family of com- 
panies, having just been appointed agent of the old New York Fire Insur- 
ance Company. Another office is in daily expectation of an increase in 
the family, and several others are wishing they could see something com- 
ing. There is a big talk of several, I don’t know how many, more foreign 
companies coming to the relief of our distressed condition, and they each 
have the best place for a good, strong company in the city. If they are not 
disappointed they will get what they expect. I guess that’s so. We 
ought to have a few more agencies and just a few more companies, merely 
to make it a little lively in insurance circles and to give the brokers a 
better chance. 

All of our late absentees are home except Brother W. R. Kerr, and 
where he is we won't say, nor will we tell whether he has a whale in his 
pocket or not. Time will tell as to this and a good many other things. 

CuicaGco, September 24, 1880. xX. 





CANADA. 


New Insurance Scarce and Renewals Slippery—A Prominent Instance of Rate Con- 
cession to Meet the Demands of Insurers—Inharmonious Relations Existing Be- 
tween Canadian and Foreign Companies—The Foreign Companies Masters of the 
Sttuation-- The Queen Mutual Insurance Company Comes Into Existence—Rumor 
Foretells the Advent of other New Competitors and the Dissolution of Old Ones— 
Progress of the Life Insurance Companies—Death Ravages the Insurance Ranks 
—The Salvage Corps of Toronto Disbanded because the Insurance Companies 
Refuse to Support What Has Been Proved to bea Public Benefit—The Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada vs. The Citizens Insurance Company. 


[FRoM OuR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Fire insurance continues dull. New risks are scarce, though hunted 
after, and competed for with more than the wanted avidity of the ever 
active canvasser. Renewals are very slippery, each agent having a tight 
time in his endeavors to keep his own, and rates are generally shaded or 
Somewhat conceded to the wishes or demands of the assured. A marked 
instance of conceding is that of The Mail newspaper building in this city, 


mansard and cupola, occupied by The Mail company as a printing and 
publishing establishment, steam being the motor, and by eighteen or 
twenty tenants as law or business offices, with a knitting factory in the 
upper flat. -This extensive risk, when taken, had not been rated by the 
Board of Underwriters, because not then finished and its full hazard not 
sufficiently indicated,but was looked upon as a good subject for one per cent, 
or, at lowest and most favorable rating,say three-fourths per cent per annum, 
While the risk was in this immature doubtful condition a British company, 
a member of the board, stepped in and bolted the whole thing at one per 
cent for three years, to the discomfiture and disgust of the other com- 
panies who had longed for the risk, and had fully made up their minds to 
get a share of it, and at a fair rate. There can be no doubt that the rate 
is low, too low, and it is said that the company that took the risk, and the 
companies that reinsure it, admit the fact—an admission that does not 
amount to much, seeing that the error must remain an error—a standing 
one for three years. Query,—Would it not be well for board companies 
to see that all business risks, z. ¢., all risks other than dwellings, are rated 
by the board before writing on them? It is thought that much of this 
spirit of fiercer competition emanates from the ill-disguised feeling of in- 
harmony that exists between foreign companies and Canadian companies, 
one regarding the other as the aggressor, and the cause of the low rates 
and other irregularities complained of by all. Indeed some of the foreign 
companies make no secret of their wish—I had almost said design—to get 
rid of many of the Canadian companies by running them out of the busi- 
ness. One large foreign company has more than once declared its inten- 
tions to pursue such a course at any cost—not a very sage or effectual 
mode of removing the evils complained of—the end would be more than 
the beginning, in the more bitter feeling engendered, and the disappoint- 
ment and serious loss to those who would follow this road to distinction. 

There can be no questioning the fact that the foreign companies get the 
lion’s share of the business, especially in towns and cities, to the exclu- 
sion of Canadian companies, and strong efforts are made to extend and 
secure this state of things. The taking of large liens is a favorite mode 
with foreign companies, and some of them have enormous voracity in this 
direction, as an instance: The Rossin House is a large, five-story brick 
block, occupied as hotel and stores. Insurance on the building is $80,000, 
the whole of which was taken by one of the British companies. Of course 
much of this must have been given off, reinsured ‘‘at home” in the Old 
Country, and so it goes. Many of these companies take large amounts, 
and reinsnre them out of Canada. 

A new fire company; the Queen Mutual, has just been organized, and is 
in the field for business, This is another bantling for Inspector O'Reilly 
to take charge of. -Rumor has it that still other British companies are com- 
ing over the water, but the names are not given; also that we are to have 
more new companies of our own ‘‘getting up.” This rumor may refer 
to the Southern, the Empire and the Home, now and for some time past 
on the stocks, and to be launched when circumstances permit. We are 
also told of companies that are in troubled waters, even on the verge of 
dissolution. 

The Life companies are having a good increase of business, and will 
doubtless make an improved showing this year as compared with last 
year. The Canada Life has made a splendid statement of its business for 
the last five years, showing results that must be more than satisfactory to 
all parties having any interest in the standing and progress of that suc- 
cessful company. 

The Confederation Life, of Toronto, is adding to its laurels in the large 
and steady progress made in its business. Manager Macdonald is justly 
proud of his company. The Sun Mutual Life, of Montreal, is also making 
rapid progress. Manager Macaulay deserves the success he is securing 
fox himself and the Sun Mutual Life. The company is ably represented 
here by General Agent O’ Hara. 

F. H. Heward, for many years local agent of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, has died. The funeral took place yesterday, 19th. Mr. Heward was 
ill for some time before his death, and the event was not unexpected. 
Thus we have lost another respected underwriter. Also, D. F. Shaw, 
brother of Col. A. D. Shaw, United States Consul and inspector for the 
Sovereign Fire Insurance Company, of Toronto, died recently at Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y. Mr. Shaw was highly esteemed for his business ability and 
many other good qualities. 

Our City Council has disbanded the salvage corps on the score of . 
economy, and because the insurance companies would not undertake to 





alarge new structure of brick and stone, four or five stories high, with 





“run” it at their own cost for the general benefit—their own and the 
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public’s. To be consistent, the Council should insist upon the companies 
‘running ” the whole of our fire system free of charge to the public. But 
Councils or Parliaments are seldom logical or reasonable when discussing 
insurance matters, 

A final decision has just been rendered in the suit between the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, of Canada, and the Citizens Insurance Com- 
pany, on a guarantee policy of insurance, whereby the Citizens is com- 
pelled to pay the whole amount of the policy with costs and interest, which 
will perhaps reach the total sum of $30,000. The condition of the policy 
was that one Faulkner should diligently and faithfully discharge the duties 
devolving upon him 1n his employment by the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany. The breach is that Faulkner had received $22,489.65 of the company 
and that he had not faithfully accounted for or paid over any portion of the 
sum except $412.65. Faulkner drew the money from the Bank of Mon- 
treal on the 22nd June, 1877, a little before 12 o’clock ; and he carried it 
in two bags to his office. Having occasion to go out to his lunch, he 
placed the two bags under his desk, locked the door of his room, and went 
out. When he returned in twenty minutes or half an hour, he found the 
door unlocked. The bag with the notes in it had been opened, and all the 
money, except a $10 bill, which had fallen on the floor, had been carried off. 
The bag with the silver was untouched. The insurance company con- 
tended that Faulkner has faithfully accounted for the whole money which 
was stolen in his absence, and that if there was any negligence it was on 
the part of the railway company, which did not provide him with the proper 
means of preserving the money entrusted to his care, and, consequently, 
that company defendant was not liable. The railway company claimed that 
the policy warranted diligence and fidelity. He was guilty of negligence, 
and the judgment rendered in its favor should be confirmed. This was 
the unanimous judgment of the Court. Lyn. 

ToRONTO, September 20, 1880. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


The Low Rates Extant in the East and West Become Contagious and Effect Southern 
Insurance Interests—Insurance Tariff on Cotton in Virginia Disastrously Low— 
High Commissions to Agents the Prevailing Evil in Virginia and North Carolina 
—South Carolina and Georgia Inhaling the Low Rate Epidemic—The Present 
Growing Prosperity in all Branches of Business an Opportunity for Insurance 
Demoralizations to be Overcome—'' Underground" Insurance Practically a Mis- 
nomer in the South while it is Pursued in Many Places Above Ground, and in 
Open Violation of the Law—Movements of Companics, and Business Attainments 
of Agents. 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WE are beginning to be afflicted with the evils of excessive competition, 
such as has so long prevailed at the North and East, to the almost total 
destruction of any profitin the business. To be sure the olderand larger 
home companies have very regularly paid dividends, making their stocks 
command fine premiums which seem to be gladly paid by investors, who, 
no doubt, little appreciate the risk to which their capital is exposed. Few 
of them probably know that they owe their dividends to the financiering 
rather than the underwriting ability of the officers of the companies. Is it 
not a Startling fact, that in so far as they are productive of wealth, 
or offer a field for investment, our local companies are mainly bank- 
ing institutions? It is an undoubted fact that in a series of years 
the insurance part of the business of insurance companies, as separated 
from the investment of their assets, makes but a meagre return, which 
would scarcely be satisfactory for the most secure investments 
whereas to get this little an almost reckless hazard is incurred. 
Demoralization is advancing from the North, and the Southern States fur- 
thest North feel it most. In Virginia some time ago rates sank below the 
point which was regarded orthodox in the South. As an instance of the 
condition of matters there I will mention that the local agents at Norfolk 
proposed this Fall to the cotton buyers to write on cotton for the next 
three years at an annual rate of 70 cents, if the buyers would agree to give 
them their business for that length of time. The rate named was no worse 
than what it was last year, bul the distressing fact was that the effect of 
such an agreement would be to prevent any improvement for the next 
three years. The writer has recently heard of companies (and not such as 
could be classed as “‘ shysters ”) that have written in frame ranges in Vir- 





ginia for three years at rates that have been charged for one year on such 
risks heretofore. Nor is this the worst. Ithas become known that some 
companies, and among them not a few that have been considered 
apostles of good practice, are allowing their agents in Virginia twenty per 
cent commission, and this despite the fact that the present ratio of ex. 
penses is admitted to be too great. 

In North Carolina the situation is little, if any better. Here, too, in 
many instances agents are allowed twenty per cent commission. This 
item of expense is entirely within the control of the managers of com- 
panies, and not only should they refuse to extend this increased allowance 
to other agents, but they should at once go back to the usual fifteen. per 
cent, which all acknowledge to be the most the business can afford. Co- 
operation of the leading companies can easily effect the reform, and it is 
naught but pitiable weakness that will prevent them from taking the 
necessary action. But the fact is that the companies themselves are the 
greatest demoralizers. Anxiety for business and jealousy of each other 
too often prevent them from making a temporary sacrifice, although some. 
times very insignificant, to secure a permanent good. Do not blame the 
agents. They are what the companies make them. An effort has been 
made recently in North Carolina to restore rates to an adequate basis, and 
at arecent convention of general agents lately held, a tariff for certain 
classes of risks was agreed upon. May this be but the harbinger of more 
extended action in that State and similar movements in others. Manag- 
ers have but to make a little effort to secure reasonable rates. Can they 
not be convinced ot this? 

In South Carolina some companies are already allowing their agents 
20 per cent commission, forgetting that such a fact will always become 
known and other companies do likewise, and they therefore can gain only 
a temporary advantage and permanently increase their expenses. To see 
that the demoralization is extending southward one needs but to look over 
Georgia. The situation in Augusta, Macon and Atlanta shows how rapidly 
matters can go from bad to worse. Cotton in poorly-constructed ware- 
houses, and in press, on street drays and railroad platforms, for one per 
cent per annum ; all new stocks at 50c., though there be no fire wall, per- 
haps, between the risk and a compounding drug store, and dwellings at 
corresponding prices, show the condition of things there. 

In matters of practice the situation is no better. Many regulations for- 
merly regarded as essential are arvchaisms now. The average clause has, 
in many cases, given way as the result of competition. In some instances 
cotton is covered from the time it arrives at the railway station, passing 
through the streets, in warehouse, compress and on wharves, until it reaches 
the ship’s tackle, in one sense, without being subject to average. An effort 
will be made to correct this during the present season. It remains to be seen 
how defermined the companies will be. Demanding extra premiums for 
a privilege which increases the hazard now, makes an agent virtuously in- 
dignant that you should put him at a disadvantage with his competitors. 
Other matters might be enumerated, but these will suffice as indices of the 
present situation in the South. Let the individual companies show a de- 
sire to co-operate with others in making needed reforms, and, when action 
is suggested, come promptly to the support of his brother, and the pro- 
blem of recovery from demoralization is solved. The present is a con- 
spicuously favorable time for starting reforms. The agents are bouyant 
from the prospect of an unusually active season, our customers are enter- 
ing upon great prosperity and therefore more in a humor to listen to our 
demands, and the underwriter has but to sieze the opportunity to share in 
the improvement in all business which is sure to come. 

Another source of demoralization at the South is underground insur- 
ance. Many New York companies scatter their policies at low rates 
throughout the South. Ina recent fire in Mobile, of the $200,000 insut- 
ance involved, $140,000 was written in companies not represented in the 
State. As Alabama has a law making it a misdemeanor, punishable by 
imprisonment and a fine of $2000 to adjust a loss, or otherwise act fora 
company not licensed by the State, we look with interest for the develop- 
ments in this case. Mississippi has passed a law similar to the one just 
referred to, but more stringent in some of its features, which will go into 
effect on the first of November. This will seriously effect many of the 
local companies of this city, who do a large business in Mississippi with- 
out having entered the State or made the deposit required by law, unless 
they find some way to evade the new law. I will be able to tell you more 
of the probable effect of this law on the business of Mississippi in ™Y 
next letter. 

The Franklin, of Philadelphia, has announced its intention to withdraw 
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from the State, and it is expected that some other companies will do like- 
wise. It is rumored here that Dargan and Trezevant, of Dallas, have 
been appointed General Agents for Texas, of thé Sun Insurance Com- 
pany of this city. The great inducement for securing this company is 
said to have been that it is to write on cotton gins. Any company that 
will do this can obtain a large amount of premiums; whether she will be 
made the richer by it is problematical. CRESCENT. 
NEw ORLEANS, September 20, 1880. 





TOLEDO. 

“ Ward" Gets Back Into The Maumee Valley--‘' Veritos"’ Thinks He Has Him, 
But He Hasn't. His Talk Back Wasted—Weak Constitutions and Bad Blood— 
Local Matters Moving Along Quietly—Secretary Lang Returns From His Vaca- 
tion—‘' Smart’’ [oledo Men Send Their Business to New York to Get Cut Rates 
—Mutual Insurance Under Another Illustration—Cheap Fohn Insurance Still In 
Demand—The Natwnal and Firemens Insurance Companies of Baltimore Placed 
With Pease and Collins, which firm is Subsequently Dissolved—F ohn D. Irving 
Returns To-day. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

In my ramblings I did not get around into the ‘‘ Maumee Valley” in 
time to make my monthly contribution to THE SpecraTor, though I see by 
the ‘‘ Surveys” that some one attempted to fill the position of correspond- 
ent by a letter of vituperation signed ‘‘ Veritas.” Why the mere state- 
ment of facts occurring among the ‘‘ Underwriting Fraternity” here 
should stir up bad blood is ‘‘beyond my ken.” Perhaps the excessively 
hot summer did not agree with weak constitutions. 

As a rule, matters move along smothly and quietly in the ‘future 
great” on the Maumee. The agents report business men generally satis- 
fied with the very equitable rates made by the careful and conservative 
Surveyor of the Local Board, Charles M. Lang. It would be hard to find 
another so well fitted to fill his position. Of course Toledo, like other 
large places, has some exceedingly smart men, who think they know, not 
only all there is to be learned about their own affairs, be it dry goods or 
some other mercantile business, but also that they are better judges of 
proper rates for insurance companies to charge, than the underwriters 
themselves. These smart men peddle their insurance out to any com- 
pany that will take their risks through New York brokers ; their chief 
end, apparently, being to get their rate cut without regard to what may be 
the result in case of a loss occurring. 

The beauties of mutual insurance in this mutual-cursed State, is being 
frequently illustrated here by the Nos. 38, 39 and 40 assessments of the 
sick Lycoming. A certain prominent mercantile firm, as far back as 1877, 
grew a little shaky about mutual insurance and surrendered their policies, 
among others one of the Lycoming, which was surrendered to the agent 
with a written request to have the policy canceled at once and the note 
returned. The agent claimed it was done, but the note was not returned, 
which fact was overlooked by the assured, and now comes that 38, 39, and 
40 assessment, calling upon the unlucky gentlemen for something in the 
neighborhood of $150. In the palmy days of mutual insurance the ped- 
dlers of mutual policies pointed to the Lycoming’s grand success as an evi- 
dence of the strength and safety of mutual insurance. Now they declare 
that the company was always a fraud, badly managed and in no way re- 
flects upon the excellent mutual companies they represent ; so the seekers 
for cheap insurance still take mutual policies. They will awaken from 
their dream of security when one after another of the mutuals follows in 
the wake of the Lycoming. 

The National and Firemens, of Baltimore, settled in the Maumee Val- 
ley, going into the agency of Pease & Collins, after the New York Under- 
Writers agency, the Hartford and the North British and Mercantile had 
removed their agencies aud placed them in the hands of Brown, Dodge & 
Pope. A few days ago the firm of Pease & Collins dissolved, and Don 
A. Pease, obtaining an agency for the Niagara, of New York, took up his 
quarters at Room No. 10 Gradolph Block. D. A. Collins continues in the 
business at Pease & Collins’s old stand with the remnant of a once Marge 
agency, 

John D. Irving, has returned from a pleasant vacation at the East, 


looking hearty and happy, full of his usual push and energy. He has a 
fine agency, and makes a success of his business. ‘ 

J. M. S. Neal divides his time between his local agency and special work 
for the Amazon in Michigan, for which he is reported to be doing splendid 
work. He well deserves it, for he is a genial gentleman and thorough 
underwriter. 


TOLEDO, September 20, 1880, 
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BOSTON. 


of the National Association of Fire Engineers—Edward Atkin- 
son's Address and “' F, A. C. T's" Opinion of it—What the Underwriters Were 
To Do, to Entertain The Firemen, and What They Did Do—The Assured Must 
Stand The Charge, If Insurance Companies Were Taxed To Support Fire Depart- 
ments—Decadence of Marine Insurance in Boston—The Withdrawal of the 
Mutual Firemens From Boston Re-considered—The First Insurance Agency in 
Boston—Infor mation for Cornelius Walford—Boston's Incendiary On The Alert— 
Much Insurance Legislation Anticipated During the Coming Winter—Efforts to 
Shut Out Companies of Foreign Countries—Boston ‘‘ Co-operatives" Making the 
Old Campaign Cry, and Renouncing Consanguinity With Their Numerous Kins- 
men—Delay in Settlement of An Important Loss. 


Annual C ti 








[FRom Qur Own CorresPONDENT. ] 

THE event of most interest from an insurance standpoint that has hap- 
pened here in the last few weeks has been the national convention of 
Fire Engineers, This brought together the Chief Engineers of the coun- 
try to the number of over one hundred, and in many respects the conven- 
tion is said to have been the most enjoyable that has thus far been held. 
Whether Edward Atkinson’s address, delivered on behalf of the under- 
writers, was in accord with the prevailing sentiment, it would be hard to 
to say. Mr. Atkinson has certain theories which, though admirable in 
their way, are not sufficiently conclusive to strike conviction to the mind 
of the hearer on a single presentation; and unfortunately, like many 
other clever men, Mr. Atkinson is not sufficiently tolerant of divergent 
views, or of slowness of apprehension. It cannot be doubted that by fol- 
lowing out the plan that he has proposed the losses by fire in the great 
woolen and cotton mills of New England have been greatly reduced, but 
that reductions ina like ratio would take place if the same plan was fol- 
lowed in cities, is by no means certain. However, Mr. Atkinson’s speech 
was suggestive, and though the old firemen may have smiled at him as 
an enthusiast, this is a criticism that all innovations have to encounter. 

Our Boston underwriters had intended to give the Fire Engineers a 
hearty reception. At first there was some talk of taking them for a day’s 
sail in the bay ; but it was learned that there would be no time for such 
an entertainment, and then the Mayor was to take them for a short cruise 
in the harbor. The idea of a banquet was suggested ; but Chief Greene, 
of Boston, could not tell how many guests he would have. In this way 
the matter was delayed until the day that the convention came together, 
when the number was determined. But then another difficulty arose ; 
Boston was to celebrate her 250th anniversary about this time, and the | 
hotels were full to overflowing, so that landlords would not provide a 
regular dinner. The best that could be done was to have a reception, 
with the accompaniments that would come if the affair had taken place in 
one of the underwriter’s houses. Seemingly the evening was enjoyed by 
the visitors, who were warmed up by the champagne into ardent expres- 
sions of regard for the ‘‘ Hub.” The committee of underwriters that ar- 
ranged this reception, were, on the part of the Boston local companies: 
Albert Bowker, President of the North American ; Henry B. White, Sec- 
retary of the Shoe and Leather, and Wellman and Appleton, presidents 
respectively of the Revere and Commonwealth. On the part of the 
agents, Richard Pope, of the Fire Association ; J. Edward Hollis, of the 
Home, and James Swords, of the Girard. Before I drop this subject I 
should say that one of those present at the convention during its deiibera- 
tions advocated to underwriters that they ought to be taxed to support 

the fire departments of our cities. Now this matter was once indirectly 


brought up in the Boston City Council, and the President of one of our 
local companies, who happened then to be an Alderman, said, to the sur- 








prise of his associates, that the underwriters were perfectly willing to 
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undertake that work ; but out of justice to the holders of policies they 
should demand the passage of a law compelling every holder of property 
to insure it ; otherwise those who were prudent enough to insure would 
have to pay for protecting the property of their less provident neighbors. 
After this response the matter was dropped. 

The marine business of Boston is each year falling off in volume and 
it ig a qvestion with several of the fire and marine offices whether it will 
pay much longer to continue this destructive branch unless some change 
is made. One of our companies has concluded that in New York there 
is good promises of doing a successful marine business, and on this ac- 
count has withdrawn its fire agency whose profits were problematical, and 
has substituted a marine agency. Itisnot unlikely that others may be in- 
duced to adopt a similar course. There isa natural disinclination here 
to enter on the marine agency field, but it looks now as though this 
’ change would have to be made if the business is to be continued. 

The directors of the United Firemens voted a few weeks ago to dis- 
continue business in Boston. The action was evidently taken without 
much consideration of the bearings of the case, for when the general 
agent for New England, Richard Pope, put in an appearance at Philadel- 
phia to remonstrate against the withdrawal, he was abundantly able to 
show that the business was a profitable one, and thereupon the directors 
made haste to reconsider their previous action. 

In his address at Chicago, Cornelius Walford spoke of hearing about 
the existence of an insurance agency in Bostonin 1724, this being the 
earliest traces of fire insurance in this country. Though hesitating to cor- 
rect such an authority as Mr. Walford, I would suggest that the agency 
referred to was for marine and not fire business, and that it was an agency 
simply in the sense that it enabled individuals to insure each other, as 
they did in Boston up to the year 1795. 

Our incendiary—for we have one “‘ fire bug” in Boston—is evidently 
well informed as to the movements of the police and firemen, even though 
these patrol in citizens’ clothing. While they were thus engaged, he kept 
out of the way; but as soon as the watch relaxed, he jumped once more 
into activity. What is needed is a standing reward, but this is something 
the city government is not disposed to give. 

It seems to be the opinion of those who ought to know that,we are destined 
to have during the coming winter a great deal of insurance legislation. 
One gentleman, who has been looking into the subject, says that those 
officials of American companies, who are attempting to raise the amount 
required to be deposited by foreign companies wishing to do business in 
the United States, will in all probability make a determined attempt upon 
the next Legislature. Of course this is chiefly done to protect American 
capital invested in the insurance business, and with little intent to help 
the assured. These gentlemen will be opposed by the large owners of 
property who even here find it difficult to get all the insurance they re- 
quire. 

The co-operative society men in Boston assert that their organizations 
are founded on a different system from those that have failed in such 
large numbers in the past. This is the campaign cry of the ‘‘ co-opera- 
tives” all over the country. The one point of difference is that the pay- 
ments are made in accordance with the age at which the member is admitted. 
This is nothing new, neither is it peculiar to Boston assessment com- 
panies. It is asserted that one of these associations now has a member- 
ship of more than 15,000. The Faneuil Hall company, since it ceased to 
take risks, has had rather hard luck in fire losses, and on this account the 
directors deemed it advisable to re-insure their business, a step they were 
not inclined to take at the outset. 

There isa little feeling over the delay in settlement of the Whiten, 
Burdett and Young loss. Interested underwriters are beginning to ask 
why some sort of a dividend is not made out of the returns received for 
selling the wrecked property. F. A. ©. T. 


Boston, September 24, 1880, 








—Edward J. Murdock, a well-known young insurance man of Cin- 
cinnati, has turned up missing, with $7,000 of his mother’s money. Fearing 
exposure he decamped to parts unknown. He had also been collecting money 
for different insurance companies and failing to make settlements. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURANCE MATTERS IN DES MOINES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Des Mornes adds one to the list of its insurance companies—the Iowa 
Mutual Tornado Insurance Company, which completed its organization a 
few days since, with Hon. Galusha Parsons as president and T, F, 
Gatchall as secretary. It is not the intention of this company to stop the 
winds, but to indemnify its policyholders against loss of property by 
wind. Its officers are well-known and influential business men, and all 
are citizens of Des Moines. We hope the new company will meet with 
success. At the last meeting of our local board a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare forms of policies, which are to be printed. We expect 
to save some writing by using them. 

About the meanest trick played on a local board was by a special agent 
of one of our Des Moines companies on the board at Waverly, Ia. He 
called on one of the officers of the board and stated that he was State 
agent of the Insurance Company ; that he was a board man and 
represented a board company, and expected to appoint an agent there. He 
wanted to join the board, and asked for a rate-book. After being fur- 
nished with a book he call on all the principal business men of the place 
and offered insurance at a shade less than the board rates. How is that 
for honor? 

We have had three small fires during the past month. Two were barns, 
the other was in an old frame range that istoohard toburn. No insurance, 

H. C. Alverson, familiarly called ‘‘ Shorty,” because he is so lengthy, 
State agent of the Continental Insurance Company, has purchased a 
house and lot on one of our best streets, at a cost of about $6,000. Dr. 
L. M. Sandford, who was at one time special agent for the Equitable, of 
Nashville, Tenn., but who has not figured in insurance of late years, has 
again joined the ranks, and been appointed special agent of the Cedar 
Rapids Insurance Company. S. H. Southwick, of Chicago, was in the 
city a few days ago, trying to place the Mercantile, of Cleveland. He may 
find an agent, but for the agent to find the business is quite another mat- 
ter, and not so easily done. A. J. Brown, special agent of the Orient, 
made his first visit to our city last week. 

Another insurance company has just been organized in this city— 
the Western Mutual Aid Society for Life and Accident Insurance. Col. 
S. F. Spafford is President ; P. H. Bristow, Secretary, and F. J. Cressey, 
Manager. Mr. Cressey will devote his entire time to the management of 
the new company except what may be required in looking after his $10,000 
breach of contract suit against the State Insurance Company. K, 

Des Moines, September 20, 1880. 





KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


IN the article on the ‘‘ Knights of Honor” appearing in the September 
number of THE SpEcraTor, the writer, in absence of intelligent data 
regarding above order, would rank it with the current co-operate mutual 
life companies. In one respect only, can a parallel be shown. As you 
have asked for further information regarding this order I will endeavor to 
furnish it. 

The order was founded in 1873. It is a secret organization, with a Su- 
preme lodge and Grand lodge in each State, precisely the same as other 
well-established orders. The object of the order is to unite fraternally all 
acceptable persons of every profession and business ; to give all possible 
moral and material aid and comfort to its members and those depending on 
its members ; to promote benevolence and charity ; to provide a fund for 
the relief of the sick and distressed, and in short do all that is claimed by 
other benevolent societies. The insurance feature consists in the payment 
of $2000 upon satisfactory proof of the death of a member. Each lodge 
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creates a widows and orphans benefit fund for this purpose. The Su- 
preme Treasurer pays all losses, and the members pay into this treasury 
the sum of $1 on each assessment at ages of 21 to 45, and over this the 
assessment increases gradually to $4 each for age of 55. The assessments 
are made only when less than $2000 remains in the treasury. So far the 
cost of the insurance is but one-fourth the regular plan. Every loss has 
so far been promptly met with the utmost ease. The order passed through 
the yellow fever ordeal in the South, where a great many lodges are 
located, paying every loss and helping otherwise. The number of lodges 
js over 2000, and its membership is considerably beyond 100,000 and in- 
creasing with wonderful rapidity. It is widespread and not confined to 
localities. The medical examinations are searching and passes through 
the hands of a local and State examiner, members of the order. Men of 
known good character only are admitted. So far as the insurance ex- 
penses are considered, they are small, as the order has but two salaried 
officers, and their expenses consist simply in expense of correspondence, 
This is substanstially what you ask for, and I submit to a fair criticism of 
THE SPECTATOR. KNIGHT. 

[Our criticism on the above will be found in our editorial columns. 
Asa further comment, however, we append the following paragraph from 
a Milwaukee telegraphic despatch published in a Chicago paper.—Editor 
THE SPECTATOR]. 

The Prosecuting Attorney of this circuit has begun a pr@teeding to 
dissolve the Order known as the Knights of Honor. The suit was 
against Victoria Lodge of this city primarily, and for the death benefit 
of $2040, in favor of Mrs. Anna Johnson, whose husband was insured 


in the Order. The Order is insolvent, and judgment cannot be col- 
lected. 





A BROKER'S POLICY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Is there any difference in relative value of a policy written by an 
agent and a broker’s policy for the insured? An answer in THE SPECTATOR 
is earnestly desired, as authority on the subject. Respectfully, 

P. W. 

[Whether a policy is written (delivered) by an agent or broker, the value 
of itis the same, The advantage the insured may gain from dealing with 
a broker depends upon how much of his commission the broker is 
willing to give him.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. 





THE PETERSBURG SAVINGS AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY DEFENDED. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I NOTICE correspondence published in your September number—and 
your remarks—under the head of ‘‘ Reinsured or not Reinsured.”’ Now, for 
your Baltimore correspondent to have given facts he would have written 
as follows: “ The Petersburg Savings and Insurance Company, of Peters- 
burg, Va., have canceled all their Maryland policies, and the risks so 
canceled, excepting a few, have been written in the Rochester German 
Insurance Company, M. Warner Hewes then State agent, residing in 
Baltimore.” There was no actual reinsurance arrangement at all, and the 
only thing having the least shadow of any such feature was M. Warner 
Hewes, as agent of the Rochester German, agreeing to protect the 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance Company in case any risk should 
burn before he (Hewes) could deliver his policy, and take up that of the 
Petersburg Company properly receipted for the return premiums. I 
don't see how M. Warner Hewes’ little “tweedle dum tweedle dee” can 
“get in it’s work” here. May be he thought it would look nice in print. 
As I take it, these letters were published at his instance. 

These, my dear Editor, are the facts, any assertions to the contrary not- 












withstanding, and I hope you will see at once that in your editorial re- 
marks you do brother Butcher injustice when you accuse him of having 
little knowledge of the business being done by his own company, under 
his own nose. When this transaction occurred I was special agent for 
the Petersburg company, and for the benefit of his friends who may have 
noticed this publication and your remarks, I beg to state that I have the 
highest admiration for Mr. Butcher, and as to his competency for the 
position he occupies he has no superior and very few equals. 
Yours truly, - H.C. STocKpDELL, 

ATLANTA, GA., September g, 1880. 





“NOT WHAT WE MAKE, BUT WHAT WE SAVE.” 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


IN this perilous day of underwriting, when, in spite of National Board, 
Northwestern and Southern Association, and Western Union, as year 
after year rolls round, we still find the per cent of loss on the increase, it 
seems a strange thing that we do not profit by the old saying that heads 
this article. 

The different associations and companies have thought, and all energies 
have been pushed, to that one point—income, or in other words rates, as 
the only solution of the present problem of underwriting. The fact is, 
and the sooner we recognize it, the better we shall be off, that we are fight- 
ing the battle at the wrong end. Rates are already too high; higher than 
the business interests of the country will warrant. Compare the per cent 
we pay with those of other nations, and we range from five to six times as 
high, is not this sufficient evidence to warrant the fact that we cannot 
safely strain them higher? Then if we cannot increase our income, we 
must look to ‘‘ what we save.” Herein lies our future, and sooner or 
later we must fight the battle in that direction. The principal expenditure, 
and the one that alarms every thoughtful underwriter, is the item of 
amount paid for losses ; more correctly speaking, fraudulent ones, or the 
direct results therefrom. It is a recognized fact that at least, or over, 
one-half of our losses are the direct results of fraud. We may well pause 
and consider that if we could stop that amount of outgo, that ourrates are 
truly too high, and that we are charging the honest man for his neighbor's 
fault. 50 per cent of losses result of fraud ; in other words, over insur- 
ance ; truly we might say, while insurance companies may be an individual 
blessing, they are a national curse. Can we wonder at public opinion, and 
its results, hostile legislation ? 

In this State, the mother of the valued policy law, I have seen such 
gross cases of wilful over-insurance on the part of representatives of lead- 
ing companies (and could in fact almost throw a stone from where I am 
writing and hit a building, now insured in one of our best companies 
for twice its value) that we can hardly wonder at the law, and if it 
were not that it protected and rewarded the direct criminal, we should 
say it was a just one, 

‘* What shall we do to be saved ?” The power and solution of this diffi- 
cult problem is in our own hands, we must begin at the roots if we 
expect a bountiful harvest. | 

The local agents ; they are the tendrils that are to either nourish or de- 
cay our future ; and it remains for us to decide which course we will have 
them pursue. To take the first, means that we must take them into co- 
partnership with us; they must share our gains or our losses, our joys or 
our sorrows ; more plainly speaking, our present mode of compensation 
is all wrong. We offer too great a temptation ; the agent has staring him 
in the face a letter from his company, ‘‘ must have more business ;” then 


he reflects that his children must have bread, and finally concludes, ‘‘ well, 


I don’t think it will burn anyway;” can we blame him for giving himself 


the benefit of the doubt ? 


While it is true that the compensation that we are now paying is more 


than the business will warrant as at present conducted, still it remains a 
fact that we do not offer sufficient inducement (excepting in a few large 
cities) to obtain the best men ; men of standing, and who influence public 


opinion, men of business capacity and with brains, and what profession 
or business needs only the very best, if ours does not ; and what can bet- 
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ter afford to pay them? But in paying them, we must make them pay us. 
They must share our profits or our losses. Where we are now giving 15 
or 20 per cent commission, we must reduce that to 8 or Io per cent, and 
then give them, say one-third of our net profits, the more the better. Then 
will over-insurance and its sequence, the large per cent of the 50 per cent 
of moral hazard, be done away with. Then shall we find our rates too 
high, and even after a fair reduction, a legitimate profit will crown the 
result of each year’s labors. 

These views are not theoretical, but are entirely practical. Who will be 
first in this great reform ? UNDERWRITER. 
MADIsoN, WiIs., September 18, 1880, 





THE OLD AND THE NEW PLAN, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I HAvE been much pleased with your course in laying the responsibility 
for the demoralization existing in the insurance at the door of the under- 
writers. They, and they alone, are responsible for all the abuses that 
exist. In treating of the subject, you have necessarily dealt in gene- 
ralities. I herewith send you a practical illustration of how underwriting 
s being done now in this city. I give you the names of companies and 
numbers of policies as vouchers for the truth of this statement : 

April 5, 1880, an owner procures $30,000 insurance in companies noted 
or fair dealing. 


$15,000 on front building at 1% per cent .....-..-.---..--------------------------- $187.50 
$15,000 on rear building at 2 per cent -..--.--..-- areewarieteadunn aavekenaenes 300.00 


$487.50 

BE TE BOP GE Di wicca cicviecin tecw sien scasnnsesasisenssdss cusp ercnsucscees 3.12 

Net premium to the companies....................--2-2 +--+. ieionaneeree --- $414 38 
May 3, 1880, a soliciting broker procures him 


$17,500 on front building at 40 cents... .-..--- oe 
$15,000 on rear building POPC BARC OE ET Oe 





a 
oi $175.00 


$239,38 





ENE csc Jasccansbievs sacsvedueb nase sgeneseesdsn ce 
He cancels the first policies one month short rate: 


$15,000 on front building, 1 month, 25 cents .............------------ $37.50 
$15,050 on rear building, Le ee Pays $97.50 


PETRIE sc weececnnseetcatsetoncniawsisdcenoneds $141.88 
Following is the list of companies that issued policies in both instances: 
Brick Building Nos. 1565 and 1567 Broadway, communicating with 214 and 
216 West 47th street, on each floor privileged to be occupied for furniture 

ware-rooms to repair, varnish and upholster. 


ApRIL 5, 1880, AT $1.25, ONE YEAR. 


Amount 






































~olicy N Amount - 
-4 wih Name OF Company. so of 
Number. insured, Premium, 
227,524 - ---- Brooklya Insurance Company, 1% ------------- $2,500 $31.25 
34803 «<-- Franklin and Emporium, 1% -.-.--------------- 2,502 31.25 
54,149 -- nl I SEE Gxknawes dondwnvedes 24509 31.25 
33,413 -- -- Lafayette, 1% -- 2,500 31.25 
DE aay eee J. eee 2,300 31.25 
METS oes First National, 1% 2,500 31.25 
eee Jeeeenvecceescucacenece $15,000 $187.50 
Leseas per Ceomt COMMISSION... ......-200.22.) scccccee 23.12 
Net premium to companies-.-.............---- cmoeal $159.38 
May 3, 1880, AT 40 CENTs, ONE YEAR. 
| 
ae Hanover Insurance Company ...-.-.-..-.--------- $5,009 $20.00 
111,909 ..-.-.--- Newark ........ Pia cRS HERE bandwedaecaeese 5,000 | 20.00 
SEMEE sencocase Provident Washington -. . 2,500 10,00 
92,749 ------ ---| Manufacturers, of Boston.......... c2se0s--0- 2,500 10.00 
COB BIG ccccce+-s NM, OF BMUIIEN econ ccocccsccsctvorscccecs 2,500 | 10,00 
($2,500 more insurance) ...................- $17,500 $70.00 


Five-story Brick Building Nos. 214 and 216 West 47th street, privileged to 
communicate with 1565 and 1567 Broadway, and to manufacture cabinet. 


ware, varnish and upholster, 














APRIL 5, 1880, AT 2 PER CENT, ONE YEAR. 
Policy ' “ey ye SRS Amou nt Amount 
Numbe Name or Comvaxy. insu; Pr Ae 
em ran 
ae Frankhn and Emporium, 2 iad cent ... 
SAS es « DIG SE ONO 65nd. ce ceins es cecoaens 
418 Hamiltén .. | ....:... Mises 
¥ National, New York ....-....--.- 
| ge eae caeake pe a 
ES eee SO Wow EiOMosiee.<.. oc0e-2. .2-255..-- aes 
i «wh ve aw wasied 


Less 15 per cent . ikidhhnclenbedwebesdeudee 





Net premium to companies... 





May 3, 1889, AT 70 Cents, ONE YEAR. 











ree Commercial Union, 70 cents ....-.....------ $5,009 “— 
608,277 - ---- Guardian, of London 2 ENS SS 5,009 32.00 
72,387 -----..-- [danufacturers, of Boston........-..-. ie 5,009 35.00 

i daccancacndawessenesanacnss Saisie $15,000 $105.00 

Total premium, old style .... -.-. ....---- .------ sig inion ea sea Ia ete eee a 
Total premiun, new style .......----- ee a Ne ee a a 165.00 
RC ee Te ee eT snippet adieninia Saudis tte dias Ainiatae daoibteadail $249.39 


If the new style of doing business is right, how the public was swindled 
under the old rates ! 

Here is another illustration. The policies on the properiy mentioned 
below expired recently. They had been carried ata fair rate. A broker 
contracted to place $60,000 oa the property at a less rate—7o cents. The 
companies’ rate was 90 cents, yet he placed the insurance as contracted, 
and here is a list of the companies now on the risk, with numbers and 
amounts of policies, all of which expire September 21, 1881: 


Jounson & SHEPHERD INSURANCE, Cor. 9TH AVE, AND 27TH ST. 


Companies’, Broker's 


























— Name or Company. ys Rates, Rate, 

go Cents, 7° Cents. 
293,tor -... -.. Merchants, of New 1 York Cite...-. $2,500 $22.50 | $17.50 
New York City. of New York C vay. 2,500 | 22.50 17.50 
Montauk, of New York City. - 2.500 | 22.50 | 17.50 
ee a ee 2,5°0 22.50 17.50 
SASE077 cconces London and Liv erpocl and Glob. Me 2. 45.00 35.00 
Ce a SR sti cewnkneh cows nuepncees 45.00 35.00 
La Confiance....-... SAC eR ES SASS 90.00 | 70.00 

Imperial and Northern -...-........ yo.00 

Roy SRE a occ eeee 45.00 

G ie, New York City - 22,51 

German, of Baltimore..... ....--- 22.50 

Armenia, Pittsburgh, Pa .... ---- 22.5 

Phoenix, of London. ae 3 45.00 
Londoa and Lancashire -....-....... 22.50 17.50 
$60,000 $54 +09 $42 09 


Of course the broker made a profit, and this is howhe did it. The com- 
panies’ rate is go cents; I assume they allowed him 30 per cent commis- 
sion, which would make their net rate 62 cents, the broker gives it to the 
insured at 70 cents and pockets the difference. If the broker is satisfied to 
work for the commission he here obtained, why should the companies give 
him 30 per cent, thus cutting their rates till there is ro possibility of der v- 
inga profit from the busigess ? 

The above are samples of the new methods of doing business, illustra- 
tions of which I see daily, and the results of which are to be found in the 
annual reports, wherein the companies are shown to be paying out more 
money than they take in. When will common business sense be beaten 


into the heads of our underwriters ? 
AN OLp CONSERVATIVE, 


NEW AND OLD METHODS OF UNDERWRITING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I was much pleased with the editorial in the September SPECTATOR 0 
the July statements, and your timely rebuke of the suicidal methods now 
pursued by managers. The business and the companies is being ruined 
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by a few self-conceited, impractical men, whose sole reason for being in 
the business is the amount of salary they can get out of it. Asan old 
underwriter, I am surprised that stockholders sit quietly by and see their 
business interests wrecked year after year, and the interest on their capital 
being used to pay salaries, and losses on risks recklessly assumed. To 
show the difference between the old and the new methods of underwritirg 
I submit a few illustrations : 

Take, for instance, a risk of $1000, rate 114, according to the old method, 























the premium would amount tO. ........ cess eee cece eee eee $15.00 
Resulting in 60 per cent of the premium being paid for loss... $9.c0 
Resulting in 15 per cent of the premium being paid for 
SORREE OF COURMIINMOR s 50:5 6 sicin son enncccesvessces se $2.25 
Resulting in 15 per cent of the premium being paid for 
ee OE LET Be eT CR Tee eee 2.25 
Resulting in to per cent of the premium being paid for 
2 ER err ree err rer errr 1.50 
— $15.co 
The new mode of taking the same identical risks—fire de- 
partment and community being the same, and the buildings 
larger, is—say $1oc 0, at 70 cents rate, premium............... $7.co 
Resulting in losses—of course the same 60 per cent..... $9.00 
Resulting in expenses being reduced to 10 per cent..... -7O 
Resulting in rebate or commission increased to 20per cent 1.40 
$II.10 
Resulting in loss to COMPANY. ........-.<00- 0000000000000 4.10 4 
— $7.co 
Costing about $1.60 for every $1 received. 
Take another example—say $1000, at 60 cents rate, premium, $6.00 
Resulting in about 30 per cent of premium paid for loss.. $1.80 
Resulting in about 15 per cent rebate or commission .... —.gO 
Resulting in about 20 per cent on this class, expense.... 1.20 
Resulting in about 35 per cent on this class, profit ...... 2.10 
$6.00 
New mode of taking same risk—say $1coo, at 35 cents rate, 
SOIR. 6.6:00.0 ono ee hnne signee ie. ses a s0 ta Nib bee eke sees egos $3.50 
Enee by Gre Gas, 90 POT CORE. «2.0.6.5 soc esccscnsegaces $1.80 
Rebate or commission, 25 per cent............-0e0ee08- 87 
Expense at this class, 20 per Cent. ........0.2-eceecsees 1.2 
$3.87 
ee L, . ._: EERE EE Cee Ee -37 
a $3.50 
Ccsting about $1.11 for every $1 received. 
Another example—say $1000 at’25 cents rate, premium...... $2.50 
Resulting in 10 per cent of the premium being paid for 
SE vicdiccndccsw encased sabe Pere dsee sara beus wneks $o.25 
Resulting in 15 per cent of the premium, rebate or com- 
NUE in ci ksb Ohas nde eee es ONT eNe RENE Ok The ne 0.37 
Resulting i in 25 per cent on this class expenses ........ 0.63 
50 i PFORE ...3 foc teves 1.25 
$2.50 
New mode, same line of business, $1000 at 15 cents rate, pre- 
SE OO ne ee Sid a ae eS em aule een WK as ees $1.50 
Resulting of course in same loss, IO per cent..........- $0.25 
" expense, 95 per cent... ..... 0.63 
New mode of increased commission, 25 percent........ 0.38 
$1.26 
ProGit 10 COMPANY. ..........sscciccccseswesseeveveseses 0.24 
—_— $1.50 
This example is being carried 5 years—say $1000 at 25 and 30 
COTE EAEE; DTOMUUIN «5 oo. o:0.0s coin daccenics ce pacieadeescannesess's $2.50 
Resulting, of course, in same loss per year, Io per cent.. $1.25 
Resulting in reducing the expense to Io per cent........ 0.75 
Resulting in rebate or commission:as before, 25 per cent. 0.63 
$2.63 
Resulting in loss to company. .........--+seeeeeeeeeees 0.13 
$2.50 
Take another example, aggregating all risks by the average, 
10,000,0c0, at 60 cents rate, premiuM..........s eee eee scenes $60,000 
Resulting in about 50 per cent of premium beirg paid 
Br EE ah Ses aS och 60'edae sel ark tone smbiew $30,c00 
Resulting in about 15 per cent of premium being rebate 
OF COMMISSION 6. 660.06 osc seccsiagegessssagowess g,000 
Resulting in about 15 per cent of premium being ex- 
NS OCTET eee Creer Te Ce eee ,00O 
Resulting in about 20 per cent of premium being profit. 12,0co 
—_ 000.00 
’ 





The new mode of carrying the same is average 40 cents 





RECO. PICMG 6 as-000.0 0005000 shed Ne ee ee $40,000 
Resulting, of course, in same loss 50 per cent......... $30,000 
Resulting in rebate and commission increased to 20 per 
as odin snap a0dnenange du aseeebebeses esta cece 8,000 
Resulting in expenses reduced to 10 per cent.......... 6,000 
$44,000 
NE OE CON a hint vhs cs dantnennnckeaeee<onesaune 4,0Cc0 
—- $40,000 


Costing $1.10 for each $1 received. 

The following is the experience of fire insurancé companies during the 
first six months of this year, from January to July, 1880, as compiled by 
THE SPECTATOR : 


81 New York State Companies received premium............ $9,347,543 
They panies on Gre TSGNSS BOCTIOM, «0 sicicscsscscsscvcscssceceve 5,461,486 

‘* expenses, not including dividends.............. 4,163,399 
Loss on business........... oreeende one deeWeset ducdescne cll 279,342 


58 other State Companies doing busines in this State : 


CUNO MN, 65. ioe cantendnncsovosesanedt apmimenesed $9,430, 806 
They paid in Gro lowees accra... . << o0is.csnsesecccsscarcncees 6,143,338 
“ expenses, not including dividends ................. 3,819,598 
ERE GE Pr Rode astcsbcolwasdnaneacaseacavctessshancs 532,130 
81 New York State Companies, in 1879: 
POI CI i in wrapadcs cxtes ses ae eas scenucunbeeee $17,032,319 
They paid on Gro losses SCCTWOR, .6.o0.00 0s ssccscescocccccsves 9,661,978 
- expenses, not including dividend.................. 9, 259,036 
RE Ch BE iitinwtvckeurcacues: Aden unewow nee an 88,695 
All the companies in United States, in 1879: 
Received premiums ..... BRON ELIT A PLE Pe A Se $35,053,785 
They paid on fire losses accrued... .........sccccesccccccecs 20,501,794 
" expenses, not including dividends...............4. 1g, 100,000 
en ek We BE BIR sok s heed seveivesssessisse dyes 4,548,009 


The foregoing comparisons and experiences prove to me that it isa 
mathematical impossibility for companies to make money in New York 
city, or the United States, at the rates at which business is now being done. 
Some other countries, perhaps, afford a profitable field at such rates, either 
by reason of their superior buildings, fire departments, or police regula- 
tions, but, certain it is, this country cannot. If all the business should be 
done by one company, with the immense saving of expense that would 
accrue, it is very questionable if there would be any profitable result, 

The excessive commissions paid for business, taken from the present 
low rates, amounts to official imbecility and to corporate suicide. Rebates 
also tend to demoralize the insuring community, especially consignees, at- 
torneys, trustees, and generally parties acting in a fiduciary capacity. 

AN OLD SECRETARY, 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE complacent clerks and gentlemen!y managers of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company stood it as long as they could in the’r 
William street office while workmen nearly tore it down over their heads, and 
finally succumbed and occupied temporary quarters in Pine street. It really looked 
as if the New York branch of that company were trying to carry out the resolution 
of the Irish supervisors, who resolved to build a new jail or the site of the old jail, 
but not to pull down the old jail until the new jail was built. 

% tt % 

By the way, the story goes that the new building of the Liverpool and 
Londen and Globe willbe ten stories high. Now that’stoobad. The underwriters 
have decried tall buildings so loudly, and opposed their erection, that it is simply 
shameful that one of the most prominent should set such a bad example to the com- 
munity at large. It is another case of ‘‘ physician, heal thyself.” 


* % * 
THE New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company en- 
joyed the peculiar felicity of insuring its own loss on the Haymarket sheds and cars 


lately burned, and with occasional losses elsewhere at intervals must realize that the 
business of transportation does not imply ability to insurance the company’s own 
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property. Probably the road has paid enough for burned and damaged property 
in the last five years to have generally insured its risks with some responsible com- 
pany at half the cost. Corporations with valuable property widely scattered fre- 
quently mistake their vocation by becoming their own insurers, and usually dis- 
cover it when too late. 

x * & 


THE change in the management of the American branch of the 
Trans-atlantic was somewhat sudden, although not unexpected. There were 
many complaints among the leading brokers of the city relative to the peculiar 
methods of the late manager, and it can scarcely be said that he enjoyed an envi- 
able popularity. Indeed, there were very few tears shed (if any), when his retire- 
ment was announced. 


* % * 


INSURANCE on the new Erie elevator is getting scarce, and we are 
informed considerable amounts have been sent to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
other cities on New York account at two and a-half per cent. This is hard on the 
small city companies which were filled up in hot weather at one and a-half or two 
per cent by some of our lively Broadway brokers, It is currently reported on the 
Produce Exchange that a Broadway brokerage firm have sent to England to obtain 
risks in this elevator at two per cent per annum, after paying Pittsburgh offices two 
and a-half. The grain glut at the principal centres this Fall is evidently tending to 
make a sufficiency of insurance very difficult to obtain, and it will not be surpris- 
ing to learn that the rate has ere long advanced still higher. 


* *% * 


ANOTHER fire proof building gone. This was the view taken of it 
by a majority of underwriters the morning after the Manhattan Market was destroyed 
with only $100,000 insurance to pay for $500,000 loss. Then came the Chief En- 
gineer’s statement that there was after all considerable woodwork about the roof 
and construction of the building, and what appeared to be so essentially fire proof 
wa; in reality a trap to catch the flames. This is only another instance of the folly 
of insuring a building as fire proof which contains so much that is inflammable. 
The Manhattan Market risk was regarded as a desirable one, and the companies 
which shared the loss are among the most respectable and conservative in the list, 
but they have added another leaf to their experience book. 


* * *% 


A CITY surveyor lately visited Newark to survey a risk held by his 
company and was met by a friend who advised him to quit the city at once to avoid 
arrest. It appears that an agent in that city lost a manufacturing risk through a 
New York broker and had set a watch upon the premises expecting a surveyor to 
arrive about that time. He was rewarded for his trouble and started off to obtain 
a warrant for arrest, when the friendly intervention of the other party gave the 
surveyor the alarm and he returned unmolested. Doubtless this is the strict law 
of the case and the surveyor was engaged in an unlawful pursuit, but what must 
the insurers of Newark think about having their privileges infringed by a law 
which prevents them taking insurances from whom and where they please ? 


* * * 


SOMEHOW that idea about the business boom lessening the number 
of fires is out of joint. The record during the last month, of good sized fires is 
uncommonly large for the season, and if it foreshadows the experience of colder 
weather, then there is far worse in store for the companies than has thus far hap- 
pened. During the first six months of this year it was not one or two great con- 
flagrations that absorbed the revenues of the companies, but the drip, drip, drip, of 
moderate fires coming up from every direction in the daily reports. This kind of 
experience was continued through September in a manner not at all calculated 
to enlist the sympathy of stockholders. 


* * * 


ANYBODY interested in insurance stocks can readily perceive why 
they do not advance in price by a careful study of the expense columns. An 
average of 44 per cent for doing the business without touching losses is the story 
as it affects New York companies. Big salaries, excessive rents, enormous com- 
missions and expensive clerks, these are the causes which are carrying many a 
company to liquidation and re-insurance. There must be a halt somewhere and 
at sometime in this ruinous business, and the sooner the better. 


* * * 


THE furniture in an up-town hotel was lately insured in excellent 
companies at sixty cents for three years. It is true that this is not an ordinary 
hotel and deserves to be ranked far below hazards of the hotel class, but it fairly 
makes the hair stand on end to contemplate what the rate on renewal will be if this 
sort of concession continues. 


* * * 
THERE is a broker in this city who is known by the enormous num- 


ber of policies he carries in his hand. They must weigh several pounds avordu- 
pois, and become in a few hours a serious burden, but this man never wearies with 





es 


the load. He creates the impression where he is unknown that he is doing an 
enormous business, and his ‘‘ little game” is when he goes into an office to manip- 
ulate the policies in his hands and occasionally draw one out of the batch to show 
some unsophisticated application clerk, in support of his arguments, in favor of a 
risk. His masterpiece, however, is to show all the policies on a risk and spread 
them with a movement like a magician with a pack of cards on a counter, and with 
an air of triumph, say ‘‘ there are the policies themselves, examine them and see if 
they do not correspond with my story.” He often succeeds in this game when 
all other resources have failed. Recently this broker has had a serious time trying 
to convince companies that ‘orders to employees” are not in the nature of a 
‘‘ warranty” on the part of the assured, and it is greatly to his credit that this effort 
has succeeded in beguiling so many companies into his way of thinking. 


* *% * 


A LOT of particularly hard policies turned up in an office in this city 
lately on a Southern risk. They consisted of such “felines” as the Universal 
and Fairmont, of Philadelphia : Argentine, of Denver ; et als. The latter policy ap- 
pears to have emanated from Indianapolis, and be signed by one J. H. B. Lemon 
(we wont be positive about the initials, but it was a triple Lemon), so that this 
“‘cat”’ is again on its travels Eastward. We would give twenty-five cents in hard 
cash for the name of the party who is responsible for such policies being brought 
across the river, even on a far distant risk. The city broker who would palm such 
trash off upon a customer deserves severe punishment. Whoever is peddling 
Argentine policies in this vicinity will do well to keep out of the SPECTATOR’s way, 


% *% * 


THERE is a preceptible reduction in the demand for warehouse insur- 
ances, because of withdrawal for consumption and shipment. In consequence of 
this reduction rates are going down again to the normal thirty-five cents demanded 
and accepted a few months ago. Considerable gossip has been circulated on ac- 
count of a claim of a particular Broadway agency that they obtained sixty or 
seventy cents oa warehouses insured by other companies at thirty-five. This oc- 
curred probably in one or two instances on short term risks, but the same agency 
is taking thirty-five cents right along on similar risks at this writing. Rates find 
their level very quickly, and the true level is generally what a majority of the com- 
panies charge. No one company or agency habitually receives more than another 
on standard risks, and contrary statements should be received cum grano salis. 


* * * 


ONE of the tricks of the trade was illustrated in a bill issued from 
the office of a prominent Brooklyn company a few days ago. The bill was for a 
premium on a dwelling house risk $2000 at fifteen cents, equal to six dollars, less a 
rebate of thirty-three per cent, or two dollars off. The recipient of this missive 
was, of course, immensely delighted with the apparent reduction of his rate to ten 
cents, secured through the medium of a rebate, but subsequently received 
a shock, when a friendly (?) broker informed him that the risk could have been 
done in another large office at eight and a half cents net. 


* * * 


IT is amusing to rate the different ideas which prevail among the 
Offices relative to similar risks. Recently a broker went the rounds with a floating 
elevator risk, upon which he desired fire insurance only. In three offices they 
offered to accept marine risks at customary rates, and in three others proposed to 
write fire policies at marine rates; in three others the offer was declined peremp- 
torily, and finally in the last three taken at the broker's price. The counter-talk 
over this single risk revealed the utterly absurd ideas which companies hold upon 
the question of relative hazard and the proper rate to be charged therefor. No 
wonder some of the magnates of the business think that a normal school for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among young underwriters is needed as a condition 
of success. 

* % * 
IT is stated in musical circles that a certain firm in Pine street is 


busily engaged in studying ‘‘Scotch” airs in view of the anticipated agency of a 
Scottish company. 


& * 


SEVERAL English companies, engaged in insuring “ profits ” in the 
standard New England cotton mills came pretty badly demoralized a few weeks 
ago, by the report posted on the city bulletin boards to the effect that the extensive 
Border City Mills in Fall River were on fire and likely to be destroyed. Luckily 
the fire was a slight one, but in one English office the scare was equal to a panic. 


* * * 


IN a recent conversation between the president of an agency com- 
pany represented in this city and one of his friends, who doubted whether the 
outsiders writings in New York were judicious, it leaked out that the company’s 
reports are based upon the plan of first deducting brokers commissions and stating 
the net premium as the gross. At the end of the month the premiums thus re- 
ported are carried into the account current, and the regular commission deducted 
in the ordinary way. It is difficult to ascertain in this double deduction just what 
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the New York business costs the company. Its officers ignore the first deduction 
and receive their reports of the net premiums, which are probably all that finally 
appear in the company’s reports of premiumincome, But it is an interesting ques- 
tion which puzzles some of the ‘‘curiosity hunters" of the business, whether the 
returns to the Fire Patrol, by this company, are not based on the gross returns. If 
this be the case, then the company enjoys the happiness of accepting a reduced in- 
come from its New York agency, and paying taxes upon the enhanced sum. This 
may be termed another case where the profits are derived from the volume of 
premiums. 
* * * 

A LIVELY life solicitor proposes to start for Spain by the next 

steamer to solicit a policy on the life of the new born Spanish infanta. 


* *% * 


THERE is some agitation, of course, among the expectant applicants 
upon the subject of new foreign companies which are expected to plant themselves 
in this State verysoon. So far as we can learn, there is no alarm among the other 
companies about the enormous injury to the business, which two or three new 
foreign companies may be able, by their competition, toinflict. ‘The City underwrit- 
ers admit that the foreign companies obey the tariffs and stand by their obliga- 
tions toward their rivals as faithfully as any other. There are some companies 
whose officials apparently believe that they can gather riches by keeping out rival 
companies, but the voice of the publicat large demands competition. At present 
writing, the foreign offices, whose advent is anticipated, are not in any hurry to 
enter the American field. Perhaps their representatives now in America fail to 
perceive the profits so glowingly described. 


*% * *% 


RATES on lumber yards are advancing, and the seventy-five cent 
risks which companies used to take so readily now go a-begging for takers at ninety 
and even one percent. Thus the march of civilization is slow but sure. We 
have hope for breweries and malt houses advancing to the same basis before the 
year expires. 


ws %@ % 


INSURANCES on the big Rockaway hotel are being slowly effected 
by afirm of Broadway brokers. There are some points of construction which 
makes this great building superior to the ordinary runof summer hotels. The floors 
are air-tight and so are the partitions ; there are no air flues to carry flames from 
one room or floor. Nevertheless the companies are not, we are advised, running 
wildly around the streets chasing the brokers and desiring a line on the risk. The 
rate offered, however, is tempting, and if entirely satisfied of the absence of moral 
hazard, then the temptation to try a line must be very great. The list so far as we 
are advised includes many excellent companies. 


*% * * 


THE electric light and its relations to the insurance question seems 
to be on the eve of settlement. A manufacturer of electric lights with a dozen of 
these useful nventions constantly in operation, was insured in a Hartford company 
not long ago at fifty cents per annum. It can scarcely be urged that this light is an 
addition to an ordinary mercantile risk, while the manufacture of the apparatus 
costs the owners only fifty cents per annum for insurance. But it is already s.ttled 
by the prac‘ice of several of our larges: city firms that they treat it as no conse- 
quence as a fire risk and use it without reference to the insurance companies. 


* *% * 


AT the late Insurance Commissioner’s convention, commissioner 
Orrin F, Welch, of Kansas, A. R. McGill, of Minnesota and Julius L. Clark of 
Massachusettes were appointed a committee to examine foreign insurance com- 
panies. 

*% % * 


THERE are three canny Scotchmen in this country at the present 
time upon a tour of observation. They are three directors of a wealthy Scotch 
Fire and Life office and mean to appoint an American agent, if they like our busi- 
ness methods and are favorably impressed by the prospect of profit but as to being 
“captured,” as the phrase goes, by the soft nonsense of applicants or pulled and 
hauled hither and thither by people who want the company, up to this writing they 
are not to be so easily caught. In fact they spent a few days in this city and then 
tan off to the Pan Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia in the most matter of fact 
way, regardless ot the feelings of a half of score of candidates who hoped that when 
they came and saw they would be conquered. 


* * * 


AN adjuster’s lot isnot a happy one. Lately one of them had a 
troublesome case with a woman in Harlem. She had insured a lot of tancy goods 
which in reality belonged to her husband who was doing business in his wife's name 
to beat his creditors. The woman swore toa totalloss. The adjuster offered her 
fifty per cent. Then she went to the office of the company and in the presence of 
the clerk and all hands proceeded to abuse the officers in Billingsgate style. She 
was particularly savage upon,the adjuster, while he, poor mild mannered man that 





he is, held his tongue. The next day the adjuster went to her house to try and 
effect a settlement, when her family drove him/from the premises. The loss is not 
yet settled. * e * 

Two English companies are reported to be at variance upon a rein- 
surance contract, in which a loss is involved. They have finally agreed upon the 
presidents cf two American companies as arbitrators and the dispute is in a fair 
way of settlement. The common idea in this city is that the English companies work 
harmoniously as turtle doves, but this case and many others which might be cited 
prove the contrary, and in the eagerness for business there is precious little differ- 
ence in the competiti n of English and American companies. 


* * * 


A CALM review of the insurance market in this city leads to the con- 
clusion that whereas the so-called choice risks have seen their lowest rate, and in 
many cases the rates thereon are actually rising, the calling in special hazards of 
the lighter sort is going on with undiminished vigor. An immense tin ware factory 
located near the city, on the site of another establishment which cost the companies 
nearly $100,000 a few years ago, has been written by large and small companies at 
three-quarters of one percent. The contents of a large stage stable belonging to 
one of the Broadway omnibus companies have been written at seventy cents, and 
the building at even less than that. These are some of the instances quoted in 
proof that the specials are going down to the rates on mercantile risks, while the 
latter are being advanced to “‘ special” rates. If it were the struggling companies 
which accept such rates, the theory of such undercutting might be explainable, but 
in fact it is the large companies of the sort we are accustomed to regard as the 
master masons of the profession. Possibly the old landmarks and experience of 
forty or fifty years are of no value now. 


x * * 


VARIETY is the spice of underwriting. There is an excellent com- 
pany in this city whose officials regard New York business as altogether undesira- 
ble, and have adopted the theory that a little out-of-town business judiciously dis- 
tributed may be accepted with a fair chance of profit. Upon the best city risks 
this office takes only $2500, and even on a good storage risk carries but $5000. 
A short time ago a broker had a hard risk on hand which in years past had scorched 
almost every company that touched it, either near or far away. The city was dili- 
gently canvassed with only meagre success until the conservative office just men- 
tioned was reached. Whether the manager thereof was tempted by the rate or 
supposed the risk was a good one on general principles, we are unable to say, but 
the broker placed with this office a line of $7500, while his best policy elsewhere 
was only $5000, This experience is not an unusual one, but it shows how much 
wiser one man may be than the eleven obstinate fellows who form the rest of the 
jury. ‘When that normal class for educating underwriters begins its sessions, we 
commend the president of the company referred to as head professor. 


* * aw 


AN official of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was in the city 
lately trying to place lines on the new elevator at Jersey City and secured a mere 
pittance. An enterprising broker took up the job and in two days covered nearly 
$100,000. How do the companies reconcile these experiences with the claim made 
by some of them that the broker isa nuisance? Why didn’t they accept the di- 
rect offer when they had opportunity on better terms in the matter of ,commissions 
than they allowed to the broker? In this evil, ifit be an evil, asin many others 
the companies are themselves responsible for its continuance. They abuse the 
brokers behind their backs and then toady to them for business in front of their 
counters. Their insincerity deceives nobody. 

*% . * & 

A WALL Street Company has hung up a sign requesting visitors not 
to talk politics in that office. The hint isa timely one. There is altogether too 
much time wasted among office clerks and brokers and others talking politics. 
We take it that nobody will be converted from one side to the other by the * bloody 
shirt” or ‘‘ fraud” campaign in progress in fire insurance offices, and it occasionally 
happens that some very severe and bitter epithets are exchanged by the disputants. 
There are sufficient causes of difference among individual members of the indem- 
nity profession upon which they may split hairs and talk on forever, but politics and 
fire insurance wont mix, however much the officers of companies may imagine the 
contrary. a - e 

LAKE marine matters appear to be in a more degporalized condition 
than fire insurance, which is wholly useless. So far this year, little orno money has 
been made on lake or inland business, and the worst part of the season is to come. 
The managers of Western marine insurance have put the rates as low as to be posi- 
tively ruinous to companies, and the companies seem to acquiesce in the rating ot 
their agents. Experience has shown that lake hulls cannot be written, with any 
profit to companies, at less than five per cent for the season, yet, this season, the 
rate has been cut to four per cent, and in some instances to three and a half per 
cent. Cargo rates, which should be one-half of one per cent between Chicago and 
Buffalo, have been reduced to twenty cents regular and fifteen cents cut rate, that 
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is, to about one-third of what the rate ought to be. There are not over twenty com- 
panies engaged in lake marine, and why this limited number cannct act with some 
serse, and demand a paying rate is incomprehensible. Why it is that these com- 
panies chocse tocut each other's throats and their own as well,is past understanding. 
The contracts entered into last Spring by certain Western marine underwriters to 
write cargoes from Chicago to Buffalo at twenty cents, were, it seems, made by the 
majcrity, and not by an exceptional few. But even this piece of fcolishness was 
made greater by giving, or agreeing to give, the insured the benefit of the current 
rate, if lower than the contract rate of twenty cents. This is on the principle, heads 
you win, and tails I lose. Now they begin to see their folly. The season having 
thus far proved disastrous, with a bad outlook for the close, a spasmodic effort was 
recently made to advance the rate from this time on. Better later than never, but it 
is a good deal like Iccking the barn after the horse is stolen. Why did they nct 
advance the rates last Spring? No money will be made this year in the marine 
branch ot the business, that is certain, and from present indications, none in tke 
fire branch either, and if some of these ill-managed corpcrations, whose sole desire 
is to get business, do not come to grief before long, we shall miss our guess. And 
who is to blame? 

% 


a 


° *% 

SOME of the city politicians are reported by the daily press to have 
thrown dice to decide which particular side should have a choice of offices in the 
ensuing election. A veteran official, in commenting upon the business of fire ur- 
derwriting, recently remarked that in accepting or rejecting risks the throw of a 
pair of dice was just as likely tolead to profitable results as the wisdom displayed 
by many of the companies. It seemed to him as if the charge that insurance is gam- 
bling was justified by the practices of some of the companies in this city, who de- 
monstrate to a mathematical certainty that certain rates are essential to prcfit, and 
then eat their own words by cutting such rates fifty per cent. Throwing dice is 
about as sensible as that method of conducting business. 
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THE Export Lumber Company’s loss will be about eighty per cent of 
the insurance according to the latest report. There is a lucky circumstance re- 
ported in this connecticn. After the first list of insurance was made up, the owners 
‘discovered that they held an additional $10,000 not previously announced. It was 
an oversight that reduced the ratio of the losing company very happily. 


a # % 


WE heard recently that a Worth street dry goods stock, belonging to 
a New England mill corporation is heavily insured in some Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island mill mutual companies, upon a transfer from a factory warehouse to 
their store in New York. This is a particularly shrewd Yankee trick, and if perse- 
vered in the mutual can get many more risks in the same locality if wanted. 


< * # 


“ HINE’S POCKET EXPIRATION BOOK,” published by The Insur- 
ance Monitor, is designed for the use of either the fire, life or accident insurance 
agents. It contains one hundred pages of ingeniously arranged blanks, two lines 
across a dotted line and a black one, providing, in condensed form, for all that need 
be recorded concerning the expiration of any sort of risk. Samples pages in the 
front of the book illustrate the manner of using it and render extended explana- 
tion unnecessary. Substantially bound in board covers, protection is thus aftorded 
against the wear and tear which seven years of constant use (the arrangement of 
detail making it possible for the book to last that period of time), will subject it 
to. 


* * 


HERE we are at the threshold of the last quarter of the year, and 
what have the underwriters of the country done to improve the business or to check 
the enormous waste of their substance? The six months showing—January to July 
—was very unfavorable, but since July the condition of affairs has been growing 
and worse. August and September fires have been fearful. and more than swept 
away any surplus on the business of the first half year. The number of companies 
that will come out whole at the close of the year will be few, and many will be put 
to theirtrumps to make a statement that will pass muster. The year 1880 may now 
safely be put down as a bad year for insurance companies. They are losing money 
right and left, and what are they doing, or proposing to do, about it? Nothing! 
And were it not for the Western Union, and its attempt to do something to check 
the present ruinous tide in the business, there would be nothing along the whole 
underwriting horizon to indicate a grain of common sense in the management of 
the business. The present low rates and heavy fires are carrying the companies to 
the very verge of bankruptcy, and yet low rates prevail and fires are on theincrease. 
Last year the business interests of the country began to revive generally, and it was 
thought, and very properly, that insurance would improve also with the universal 
change in the condition of things. The year 1880 finds the country in better shape 
than 1879, but insurance is still in the slough of demoralization. One of two things 
iscertain. Either rates must beadvarced or Josses reduced, or insurance companies 
will be bankrupted. Isit not high time that the starving out, freezing out, squeez- 
ing out, driving out, Killkenny-cat-fight process gave place to something more sen- 
sible, profitable and business like? We urge the companies to fall into line andad- 





vance rates to a proper figure. To this end they should cause to be established 
local boards everywhere, for local boards are the main stay of the business. We 
urge also the adoption of such measures either by voluntary action or by compul- 
sion through legislation, as will tend to stop the fires which are consuming thevitals 
of companies and impoverishing the country. Will the companies do anything ? 














NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest. 


THE eleventh annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest opened at half past ten o'clock, September g. President A. W. 
Spalding, cf St. Louis, General Adjuster of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, in the chair; A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, State Agent of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, of New York, Vice-President; and George W. Hayes 
of Milwaukee, of Milwaukee, General Agent of the Western Assurance Company, 
of Toronto, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The first business in order was the calling of the roll by the Secretary, which 
showed the presence of the following-named gentlemen, representatives of the un- 
derwriting profession in various parts of the country: 

A, J. B. Abbey, Chicago; George W. Adams, Chicago; Charles E. Affield, 
Chicago; D. F. Appel. Chicago,; C. J. Barber. Omaha ; A. S. Barry, Chicago; 
Western Bascome, St. Louis; W. G. Bentley, St. Louis; David Beveridge, Chi- 
cago; I. S.Blackwelder, Chicago; A. G. Blodget, Philadelphia; H. A. Blossom, 
St. Louis; Henry M. Brooks, Cleveland; J. Mabbett Brown, Chicago; M. O. 
Brown, Chicago; Royal M. Buckman, Chicago; Frederick E. Burt, Detroit; J. B. 
Castleman, Louisville; Thomas S. Chard, Chicago; George C. Clarke, Chicago ; 
H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kan.; Martin Collins, St. Louis; W. B. Cornell, Chicago; 
George Crooke, Milwaukee ; J. L. Cunningham, Glens Falls, N. Y.; J. T. Dar- 
gan, Dallas, Texas; James M. DeCamp, Cincinnati; Jasper M. Dresser, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; S. S. Eaton, St: Paul; J. G. Finnie, Louisville; J. D. Fleming, Kansas 
City ; B. W. French, Chicago; J. B. Hall, Columbus, O.; E. G. Halle, Milwau- 
kee ; J. S. Harris, Chicago; George W. Hayes, Milwaukee ; Edwin Hillyer, Chi- 
cago; H. P. Hitchcock, Akron, O.; W. Henry Holland, St. Louis; Isaac W. Hol- 
man, Milwaukee; C. R. Hopkins, Chicago; G. Edward Hurst, York, Pa.; E. C, 
Johnson, Michigan City, Ind.; H. C. Kellar, Leavenworth, Kan.; C. W. Kibbee, 
Janesville, Wis.; C. Lewis, Chicago ; W. Jj. Littlejohn, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. W. 
Lyman,Chicago ; G. M. Lyon,Chicago ; H. M. Magill,Cincinnati; E. D. Marsh, 
Chicago ; C. W. Marshall, Urbana, O.; John G. Miller, Burlington, Ia.; L. D. 
Moody, Indianapolis ; Daniel Morse, Detroit; J. M. Newberger, La Porte, Ind.; 
Daniel C. Osmun. New York; E. S. Page, Des Moines, Ia.; John C. Paige, Bos- 
ton; H. E. Pa'mer, Plattsmouth, Neb.; T. C. Parsons, Cleveland ; C.W. Potter, 
Milwaukee; A.P. Redfield, Chicago; P.C. Royce, Philadelphia; Simeon Schupp, 
Chicago; T. H. Smith, Chicago; John M. Spann, Indianapolis ; D. Stickler, 
York, Pa.; H. J. Straight, Chicago ; A. J. Trumbull, St. Paul; Thomas Under- 
wood, Lafayette, Ind.; G. A. Van Allen, Vice-President Commerce Insurance 
Company of Albany, N. Y.; James A. Van Buren, Dunkirk, N. Y.; Fred. H. 
Wagner, Peoria, Ill.; S. E. Waggoner, Macon, Mo.; H. H. Walker, Indianapo- 
lis; A. J.Waters, Cleveland; David W. Wells, Chicago ; J. M. Whitehead, Chi- 
cago; A. Williams, Chicago; H. N. Williams, Chicago; J. A.Weinland, Wester- 
ville ; Conrad Witkowsky, Chicago; J.O.Wilson, Chicago; T.J. Zollars,Ottum- 
wa, la.; W. P. Herford, Morrow,O.; H. P. Gray, St. Louis ; J. M. Hosford, Gen- 
eseo, Ill.; P. W. Plank, Champain, Ill.; M. J. Burns, Ottumwa, Ia.; Jonn Slutz, 
Dayton, O.; D. B.Warner, Chicago ; J. H. Griffith, lowa City, Ia.; J. D. Henry, 
York, Pa.; C. S. Hollingshead, Philadelphia; Jacob Stone, Minneapolis ; Harry 
Clevcland, Rock Island; C. F. C. Coombe, St. Louis ; Frank Van Voorhis, Chi- 
cago. 

Among the visiting underwriters present were O. K. Johnson, Chicago ; A. S. 
Bernard, Manteno, Ill.; J. D. Maxwell, Keokuk, Ia.; H. H. Brown, Chicago; G., 
W. Lawson, St. Paul; S. F. Requa, L. H. Davis, and J. R. Floyd, Chicago; 
Charles E. Sheldon, Rockford ; N. C. Miller, New York; S. D.Wyatt, Fond du 
Lac; D. A. Heald, Vice-President Home, of New York; D. C. Skilton, Secretary 
Pheenix, of Hartford; R.A. Little,General Agent Glens Falls InsuranceCompany, 
New York; J. Q.Underhill, Westchester Insurance Company, of New York; J. P. 
Wiliiams, Wisconsin ; Jonathan Ford, Kansas City’; Richard Kuhnen, Michigan; 
and Thomas Underwood, jr., Indiana. 

The insurance press was well represented. 

The report of the Executive Committee’s meeting was read by the Secretary. 
The report showed that the following names had been submittedand recommended 
pits membership : H. P. Gray, St. Louis State Agent New York Underwriters ; W. 
R. Freeman, New York, General Agent Norwich Union, of England; W. P. Her- 
ford, Morrow, G., State Agent Etna, of Hartford; Jacob Stone, Minneapolis, Spe 
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cial Agent Liverpool and London and Globe; D. B. Warner, Chicago, Special 
Agent Phoenix, of London; M. J. Burns, Ottumwa, Ia., Special Agent Glens Falls; 
C. F. C. Coombe, St. Louis, Special Agent Queen, of London; John H. Griffith, 
Iowa City, Special Agent Home, of New York; F. C. Wheeler, of Chicago, Special 
Agent Union, of Philadelphia and Star, of New York. The applications of W. D. 
Van Blascom, of Chicago, and E. R. Richards, of Sherman, Tex. 

A. A. Karsten, Special Agent of the Contiaental,.of New York; John A. Delano, 
jr., President of the Bowery Fire Insurance Company, New York; Arthur Marks, 
Detroit, Special Agent of the Home, of New York; E. A.Hough, Jackson, Mich., 
State Agent of the Watertown Insurance Company; H. De Rood», Chicigo, Man- 
ager Clinton Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. A. J. Waters was appointed a committee of one to receive and introduce the 
insurance commissioners from the several States; Mr. George C. Clarke to re- 
ceive the delegation f om the Southern Association; and Mr. I. W. Holman to re- 
ceive the delegation from the New York State Association. The report of the 
Treasurer showed total receipts of $1924; disburs:ments, $2086 ; balance due 
Treasurer, $111. 

The committee's report was received andadopted. Vice-Presidznt Waters intro- 
duced to the Convention the Hon. Orrin T. Welch, Insurance Commissioner of 
Kansas, the Hon. Julius L. Clark, Insurance Commissioner of M assachusetts, and 
Mr. W. D. Whiting, Consulting Actuary of the New York Insurance Department. 

Mr. George Clarke presented to the Association the gentlemen comprising 


THE SOUTHERN DELEGATION, 


Capt. Edward S. Gay, of Atlanta, President of the Southern Association ; Maj. 
Castleman, Maj. J. C. Whitner, Mr. L. A. Pires, and Mr. J. T. Dargon. Capt. 
Gay was invited toa seat on the platform, and expressed his pleasure at being 
present. 

Mr. I. W. Holman introduced Mr. Daniel C. Osmua, of New York, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Imperial and Northern, the only representative of the 
New York State Association present. Mr. Osmun made a short address, congra- 
tulating the Association on its success, 


THE ANNUAL ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The next thing in order was the delivery of the annual address by Judge Azel 
W. Spalding. It was admittedly one of the best efforts ever made before the Asso- 
ciation, and its talented author was frequently rewarded with genuine bursts of 
applause. We regret that we have not space to give the address in full. 

Mr. A. J. Waters moved that a committee be appointed to consider the 
address and points for discussion. Carried. 

Mr. C. W. Marshall, Urbana, Ohio, General Agent Home, ot New York, moved 
that the thanks of the convention be tendered to Mr. Spalding. The motion 
was carried by arising vote without any opposition. 

‘The Omnibus,” a collection of contributions from anywhere, everywhere, and 
everybody, on any and all subjects, sent in from time to time by insurance men, 
was then read by Mr. T. H. Smith, of Chicago. 

A number of letters from prominent insurance men, who regretted their inability 
to be preseat, were then read, after which the Associatioa adjourned till aft r- 
noon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at two o'clock by the President. The report of 
the Committee on President's Address, consisting of A. J. Waters, C. W. Mar- 
shall, and R. J. Smith, was then read: 

‘‘ The Committee on President's address beg leave to recommend that so much 
of the address as refers to the incorporation of the Association be referred to David 
Beveridge, A. C. Blodget, and G. C. Clark. The passages referring to State 
associations are referred to J. M. Dresser, J. De Camp, J. W. Holman, A. J. 
Waters, Chairman R. J. Smith, and C. W. Marshall. 

The expenses of adjustment of losses to be reported at the next anaual 
meeeting. 

The following resolution was introduced : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the honorable 
insurance companies of the various States, who have by their presence manifested 
their interest in our proceedings. And to the visiting brethren from sister associ- 
ations we would also express our gratification in meeting them and tendering them 
the courtesies of the floor. ° 


WHAT CORNELIUS WALFORD SAYS, 


Mr. I. W. Holman, in accordance with a request by the author, read the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. Cornelius Walford, F. I. A., F.S. S., the well known 
insurance writer of London, England: 

During my attendance at your convention last year—a remembrancz still very 
fresh in my memory—I learned, but not with surprise, the importance which was 
attached to the question of valued fire policies. I say not with surprise, because 
any body of practical underwriters must discover how entirely subversive to the 
proper practice of successful fire underwriting such policies are. The matter has 
very frequently since recurred to me, and I have ventured to think that, in response 
to the intimation of your good president, that you expect to hear from me, I could 
not do better than convey to you the results of my considerations upon, and inves- 
tigations into, this question. 

It is, I dare say, known to most of you, that in many parts of Europe there exists 
a system of compulsory state or municipal fire insurance—state when applied to 
the entire kingdom or province; municipal when applied to certain cities or towns 
—but the principle otherwise the same in its mode of working. This system was 
originated, in some instances, at a very early period; certainly very long before the 
existence of what are known, by way of distinction, as private companies or corpor- 








ations for carrying on the business of insurance. It has probably descended from 
the o'd Gild system, where each community formed itself into an association or 
brotherhood to provide against their common dangers—of which fire was always 
cGeemed one of the more important. 

Now it is important, ia view of the deductioas I propose to draw hereafter, that 
we should look briefly into the mode of operation pursued in the working of this 
state system of fire insurance. lt is compulsory upon all the owners of property 
(except as to certain occasionally excluded special hazards) to insure their bui d- 
ings. The scheme does not usually extend to goods and merchandise—although 
in some countries there are schemes for mobiliere as well as immobiliere state fire 
insurance. The method of working resembles very much that of the old mutual 
contribution fire offices—but with one very ess ntial modification. The contribu- 
tions for losses are obtained by an assessment pro rata over all the property in- 
sured, The assessable value of the property is determined by a commission of 
state valuers—and the valuation is renewed at stated periods of five years, or some 
other defined term. In making this valuation for assessment, all reasonable de- 
ductions for wear and tear, and general dilapidations are considered, the owner 
being usually represented, or having the opportunity of being represented if he so 
desires. A valuation thus made, by experienced and disinterested persons, may 
be regarded as furnishing a fair and r-asonable value; and if the property 
burned no one can therefore object to that value being taken as the measure of the 
damages the owner has sustained by the burning. 

It has turther to be remembered that in neariy all these countries there is a very 
strict inquiry into the origin of Fires bi fore aay loss is regarded as payable. This 
inquiry is conducted either by the police, or by State officials appointed for the pur- 
pos?; and detection in fraud means sociil disgrace, and almost commercial ruin. 
Again, all the neighbors being liabie, by reason of the assessment upon their pro- 
perty, to contribute to each loss, a considerable degree of watchfulness 1s the natural 
resuit. Yet with all these precautions it cannot be said that State Fire Insurance 
is a success—I mean in the way of cheapening the cost of insurance to the insured, 
or of benefiting the State. While municipal fire insurance is an admitted failure in 
the case of large fires—as witness the ‘‘ Fire Casse’’ of Hamburg atter the great 
burning of 1842, and of Frankfort after the heavy losses of 1867. What would have 
ee condition of Chizago now if municipality had borne the entire loss of 
1871? 

Remembering the large percentage of the nationalities of Northern Europe which 
go to make up the popuiation of many of your State, it is not difficult to see how 
the idea of ‘‘ valued"’ policies may have become so prevalent, and also so persist- 
ent. It is quite true that on the occurrence of fires in the land of their nativity the 
measure of the insurance may constitute the measure of the loss—and that no seri- 
ous injury shall happen to any one thereby! Such a mode of meetingl osses how- 
ever is but an adjunct of the State system of insurance. The precauuons have all 
been taken in advance; yet if fraud shall be suspected, even ia the last stage, the 
machinery for investigation is at hand, and all the other owners of property have 
a direct interest in putting it in force. 

It is only under such a system that ‘‘yalued”’ polities can be admissible in the 
practice of fire underwriting; as no such system exists in your country, i: may be 
fairly contended that init these policies are entirely i 1;congruous. 

But the result of my investigations into this question doesnot end here, In truth 
these are but reflections based upon probabilities; but I now pass oa to the men- 
tion of an historical fact which I think may be fairly regarded as remarkable in this 
connection. 

In the year 1744, in the small town of Harif»rd (Conn.), whose inhabitants were 
composed of two sections—an English and a German (Dutch) Colony—a body of 
individuals entered into a compact to 17sure each other oa a system of mutual pro- 
tection, and to this end they shaped a contract of fire insurance, concerning which 
I shall have more to say later. 

I interrupt my narrative to rema:k that this is the first’ known instance of the 
practice of fire insurance on your contisent. It is indeed stated (vide Historical 
Magazine, 1858) that there was a fire office in Boston as early as 1724. This is 
spoken of as an ‘‘ Agency”’ office, which may mean that it was only an agency 
from England and the Continent of Europe. It can hardly mean that it was an 
‘‘ageacy office "’ in the sense of appointing agents to other towns and cits. I 
believe the first office that introduced that system upon your s‘de was the Pro ec- 
ton Fire, of Hartford, about 1852. The Philadelphia Contribationship was tounded 
in 1752. In 1770 (still during the Colonial period) the Chamber of Commerce cf 
New York seriously considered the importance of having a fire insurance office 
organized in that city, but the step was not finally matured until 1787, or three 
years after a second fire office had been founded ia Pailadelphia. In 1794 Rich- 
mond, Va., had a fire office founded on a Prussian model, and in 1805 the Phoenix 
fire office, of London, Eng., did establish a fire office in New York. ‘This ranid 
historical survey enables us to see and appreciate the precise si:uation at the date 
to which I now desire to draw more part.cular attention. 

I next desire to transport you for a short period, and in imagination only, to 
Holland. ‘lhe city of Amsterdam, great in its commerce from a very early period, 
had promalgated ordinances for regulating its affairs in the matter of maria 
insurances from the year 1598 at least. These ordinances had been from time to 
time renewed, but perhaps the most important ever promulgated from that city 
was the one of 1744. Mark the date, for that is the year we have already 1eterred 
to in connection with Hartford. 

This new Amsterdam insurance ordinance of 1744 was of a most comprehen- 
sive character. It provided not only regulations tor, but also the forms of con- 
tract to be employed in (1) ‘‘ marine insurance for ship and cargo (separately) ; 
(2) for ‘‘ captivity "’ insurance, 7.e., for ransom of ships’ captains captured by bar- 
barians (to wit, the pirates of Barbary and others) ; (3) for ‘ irland transport "” 
j ssurance—the diamonds and other precious stones from all parts of Europe being 
sent to that city to be polished, and these were heavily insured ; and finally (4) for 
‘‘fire’’ insurance. Now this la ter provision of the ordinance presents a very re- 
markable circumstance. I do not think any other of the insurance ordinances of 
the maritime cities and states of Europe—and such o-dinances were very general 
during the 15th, 16h, 17h, and 18th centurie;:—ever contained any detailed reter- 
ence to the business of fire insurance, certainly none prescribed any speci.l form 
of contract for it. 

The form of contract or policy here furnished was the following : 


FIRE PoLicy,—We, the underwritten, do insure you, . . . or whom else it 
may concern, wholly or partiy, friend or foe, viz., each for the sum here by us un- 
derwrittea, on the struc ure, building, etc., called the standing and situ- 
ated , with the house and utensils, mo eover the househo!d furniture, 
goods, wares and merchand:zes of whatsoever quality or nature they may be, none 
excepted, as already are in, or on the aforesaid . . or during the waole space 
of this insurance shall be brought trereia (and the insared shall be at liberty at any 
time to house so maay gyvods, and to deliver them out again as he shall please), 
against fire and all danger of fire; moreover against all damage which on account 
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of fire may happen either by tempest, fire, wind, own fire, negligence and fault of 
own servants, or of neighbors, whether those nearest, or further cff; all external 
accidents and misfortunes, thought of and not thought of, in what matter soever 
the damage by fire might happen; for the space of twelve months, commencing 
with the . . and ending the both at twelve of the clock at noon: 
valuing specially and voluntarily the said structure, building, house, etc., wiih all 
its utensils and household furniture at the sum of . . . and thus together at the 
sum of ‘ and it shall not prejudice whether all this be worth, or has cost, more 
or less. And the-insured, or whom else it may concern, in case of damage or hurt, 
shall need to give no proof nor account of the value, as we know it is impossible to be 
done ; but the producing this pol. shall suffice. And in case it should happen that 
the said structure, building, house, utensils and household furniture, and the goods, 
wares, and merchandizes, the whole, or part, are burnt or suffer damage on that 
account, we do hereby promise punctually to pay and satisfy without any exception, 
within the space of three months after the fire shall have happened, due notice hav- 
ing been given to us, each his whole sum underwritten, or else in proportion to the 
damages suffered, without deduction. Provided that in case of a partial loss all 
that shall be found to be saved and preserved shall be deducted, after the deduc- 
tion of the charges paid for the saving and preserving; and concerning which the 
insured shall be believed on his oath, without our alleging anything against it, pro- 
vided there be paid to us in ready cash, for the consideration of this insurance” 
° per hundred, under obligation and submission of persons and goods pres- 
ent and to come, renouncing as persons of honor all cavils and exceptions contrary 
to these presents; reciprocally submitting all differences, as well concerning the 
damages, as premiums, to the decision of the Chamber of Ins. and averages in this 
city ; and choosing in case of our dwelling without the jurisdiction of the said city, 
for Domicilium citadi et executandi the habitation of the secretary of the said 
Chamber for the time being. Done at Amsterdam, etc. 

I have marked by /¢a/ics those portions of the document which distinguish it as a 
‘*valued"’ policy, There is no dificulty wha’ever in discovering that this form of 
contract is of maratime origin. It is indeed in many of its parts but a paraphrase 
upon the current form of marine insur nce policy. But I have searched in vain 
to find an analogous form of fire policy in use in any other part of Europe, at the 
same date, or indeed at any date. That famous merchant, Nicholas Magens, who 
was quite familiar with the practice of fire insurance, as then existing in Europe, 
says 1n his Essay on Insurance, published 1755: *‘ The custom of Amsterdam of admit- 
ting iu the policy a fixed valuation for what they insure against fire may be of very bad 
consequence, and OUGHT NOT TO BE PERMITTED BY LAW. Our Londcn policies 
are better.’’ This is a very strong piece of concurrent.testimony against the inno- 
vation if practice set by the Ams‘erdam ordinance of 1744. 

Now I must retrace my steps to Hartford. I think it extremely doubtful whether 
any fo-m of fire insurance contract had been issued on the American Continent (ex- 
cept such as may have been occasionally issued by individual underwriters engaged 
in marineinsurance) the alleged Boston *‘ agency”’ office notwithstanding, prior to 
this date (1744). But the contract of marine insurance was well understood in 
Philadelphia, and in, I suppose, all the earlier Eastern cities. This fact is impor- 
tant to keep in view; and having said so much, I now present a copy of the con- 
tract, or form of policy which this incipient body of Hartford Mutual Insurers 
adopted for its purposes: 

‘*Whereas - « Of . . « « or whom else it may concern wholly or 
partly, friend or foe, doth make assurance on his house against fire and all damages 
of fire; moreover against all damages which on account of fire may happen; either 
by tempests, fire, wind, own fire, negligence and fault of own servant, or of neigh- 
bors, whether those nearest or farthest off, all external accidents and misfortunes, 
thought of and not thought of, in what manner soever the damage by fire may hap- 
pen, for the space of one year, commencing onthe . . gaye ..« «:s 
17— and endingonthe . . . . day ot17—at120’clock at noon, valuing spe- 
cially and voluntarily the said house at the sum insured. And the assured, or whom 
it may concern, in case of damage or burnt, shall need to give no proof nor account 
of the value, but the producing this policy shall suffice. And in case it shou'd happen 
that the said house, the whole or part, are burnt and suffer damage on that ac- 
count, we do hereby promise punctually to pay and ratify, within the space of three 
months after the fire shall have happened, due notice having been given to us, and 
no deduction to be made from the sum insured except 2% per cent., under which no 
loss or damage will be paid; and in case ot a partial loss, all that shall be found saved 
and preserved shall be deducted after the deduction of the charges paid for the sav- 
ing and preserving and concerning which the assured shall be believed on his oath 
without our alleging auything against it, And so we, the assurers, are contented, 
and bind ourselves and goods, present and to come, renouncing all cavils and ex- 
ceptions contrary to these presents, for the true performance of the premises; the con- 
sideration due us for this assurance by the assured at and after the rate of one-half 
per cent. 

I have here also marked in italics such parts of the instrument as require special 
consideration and comparison. I do not think it will require any eftort of reason- 
ing on my part to suggest that the last quoted policy may have been deducted by 
very direct process from the former one, although, of course, it is possible that it 
may have been based” upon the form of marine insurance contract then in use in 

our maritime cities, these having in the nature of things been drawn from Europe. 

his particular document has this point of interest about it. It is the earliest 
known fire insurance contract issued on your continent. Great efforts should be 
made to discover the earlier ones issued in Boston, if they were really issued. 
Here, however, is the coincidence. In 1744 the city of Amsterdam adopted a form 
of fire insurance contract unique in its design, and thoroughly unsuited to the exi- 
gences of the business. In the same year the contract of mutual insurers at Hart- 
ford, having in part a Dutch population, adopt a like contract, these two contracts 
standing as distinct from all others known either in Europe or America! 

I do not know that it can be fairly argued that the step taken by the Hartford 
citizens in the last century has any direct bearing upon the desires of the residents 
of other States during this century, Neither can I say that the Hartford citizens 
did not realize the circumstances under which valued fire policies were issued in 
Europe generally, viz., as part of a system of Stateinsurance. I believe there was 
no system of fire insurance in force in Holland at the date named, either govern- 
mental or by private corporations. It may be assumed, I think, that it was in- 
tended by the ordinance that fire underwriting should be conducted as marine 
underwriting was then, and has been since conducted, viz., by individual under- 
writers. But this does not appear to have been the design at Hartford, hence again 
the unsuitableness of the form of policy selected. 

On the broad question of ‘‘ valued policies” in connection with fire underwriting, 
it is, I think, abundantly clear that they can only be fairly admitted as reasonable 
where a system of State insurance prevails, and State insurance means usually 
compulsory insurance, and stringent laws against wilful fire-raising. These facts, 
it seems to me, require to be known to and considered by your various State legis- 
jatures; we should then bear less of attempts at valued policy laws, which, under 





the conditions on which fire insurance business is conducted in your country, can 
only mean an increase of fraudulent claims. 

I commend these points to the convention as affording, [ trust, some scope for 
consideration and discussion, and perchance as being the means of elucidating one 
of the present problems in fire underwriting in the United States. 

P.S. There is perhaps no city in Europe where the contract of fire insurance 
is more thoroughly understood than in Hamburg. The business was there re- 
duced to something like a system as early as 1591, and there it has been carried on 
ever since. It is true that so far as the property, z.e., the buildings of the city and 
district are concerned, the system is municipal, but as to merchandise not so. But 
beyond all these there is a large trans-Atiantic business transacted. The cities of 
the republics of the southern continent of America are very largely peopled by 
those of German birth, and these keep up an active maritime commer e with Ham- 
burg. Hence perhaps it happens that their fire insurance business is much con- 
centrated in this city, and there prevails a form of fire policy known as the Ham- 
burg (or trans-Atlantic) policy, from which it will, I think, be instructive to quotea 
few of the regulations. These are as follows: 

to. The insurance in itself is neither proof nor presumption of the existence of 
the value of the insured property. To ascertain the damage the insurer has to 
be furnished with exact and credible proof: : 

tst. Of the correctness of the situation and build of the premises or store in- 
sured, as described in the policy. 

2d. Of the origin of the fire, as far as it can be ascertained. 

3d. Of the quantity and value of the insured property which was there immedi- 
ately before the fire took place, of what was destroyed or lost thereof, and also of 
the damaged and undamaged property which was saved. 

As far as the party which took the insurance is unable to furnish these prcofs 
himself, for instance, by his own books, invoices, etc., they have to be shown by 
certificates of the proper public authorities, and by written affidavits of the party 
for whose benefit or on whose order the insurance was effected, or of their respective 
correspondents or agents, or of two blameless witnesses, and, as far as it is pos- 
sible, by extracts from mercantile books authenticated in the same way. 

The valuation of the saved, damaged, and destroyed articles is, according to 
section 8, to be made by two disinterested persons, who, in case they differ in opin- 
ion, have to elect a third one as umpire, and that, if necessary, by lot. 

The nomination of both appraisers is to be made either by the Hamburg repre- 
sentative, Bremen or Prussian Consul, or if there are no such officers, then by any 
disinterested official person. 

These papers are to be executed as soon as feasible, then to be sent to Hamburg 
by next mail, after they are executed and ceitified to, and then the originals are 
speedily to be handed over to the insurer. Besides, if the request is made, a trans- 
lation thereof into the German language is to be furnished. 

11. The insurer is at liberty to have the damages ascertained by his attorney, at 
the place itself, without prejudice to the contents of Sec. ro, 

12. Adjudicated Cases.—lf the duties incumbent on the assured and the insurance 
taker have not been discharged or have been violated, particularly if the proofs or 
other authentications have not been furnished in time, if the insurer has been de- 
ceived by untruth, misrepresentation or concealment, or if the value of the lost or 
damaged article has been put extravagantly high, or if it is in any other way at- 
tempted to over-reach the insurer, or if a precautionary condition which the policy 
may contain is violated, then every claim for damages is forfeited, even as regards 
the insurance which is concerned in the same fire, and which is effected by the same 
insurer elsewhere for the same interested parties. 

I do not think it would be easy to find anything more at variance with a valued 
policy. 

A letter from Mr. Walford was then read, regretting that the state of his health 
would prevent his being able to attend, and conveying the expression of his regard 
for the members and objects of the association. 

Mr. Spalding moved that a committee be appointed to express to Mr. Walford a 
proper recognition of his valuable paper. Carried. 

After the reading of Mr. Walford's paper, the regular order of essays was taken 
up. The first read being that of George Crooke on Legislation. This was a well 
prepared and thoughtful consideration of the subject of legislation as aftecting 
insurance. The author ‘hit the nail on the head’”’ when he claimed that hostile 
legislation does not exhist in the senSe in which it is generally understood. Legis- 
lators were not the enemies of insurance companies. The legislation had was 
inspired by a desire to promote public good and not to suppress nor unnecessarily 
embarrass insurance companies. Both legislators and insurance companies were 
operating in unity of purpose, but under diversity ‘of methods. They each have 
the good of the people in view, but take different means of accomplishing that 
good. The valued policy law of Wisconsin was considered and a remedy for the 
evil created by it—incendiarism—was suggested, namely, paying the excess of in- 
surance of value, if over-insured, to the State, and deducting from the insured a 
certain per cent of the actual loss as a penalty for over-insuring. Another method 
proposed was to have property valued before insuring the owner and granting only 
par'ial insurance upon the appraised value. The Wisconsin non-removal law, as 
it may be termed, or the law prohibiting the transfer of cases from State to Federal 
courts, received attention, as did also the question of taxation. Space forbids a 
review at present of the several interesting points discussed in Mr. Crooke’s able 
paper. At another time it will afford us pleasure to take up the subject and com- 
pare notes. 

CONTRIBUTION IN FIRE LOSSES. 

The next paper presented was ‘‘,Contribution in Fire Losses," by E. F. Rice. 
This was the first on this subject read before the association. It was strictly a 
technical production and was a clear, comprehensive and masterly treatment of 
this intricate problem. The paper was analytical and comparative, and took in 
review each of the familiar rules for apportionment under compound policies, and 
demonstrating their fallacies. Full indemnity to the insured where there is full 
aggregate insurance was insisted on as the underlying principle upon which the 
correct rule of apportionment must rest. After discussing the various rules in 
vogue Mr. Rice gave the following as the true rule of apportionment in the loss of 
cases under consideration: ‘‘ Rule—the loss, if any, for which the general policy 
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alone is held, having been satisfied, the apportionment of insurance remaining 
under that policy should be made to the several subjects insured in the proportion 
which the maximum over-insurance upon each item bears to the aggregate over- 
insurance on all the items,” 

As an expression of the appreciation of Mr. Rice’s article, 1000 copies were 
ordered printed in phamphlet form for distribution among members. 

Mr. Stephen English briefly discussed,the subject of apportionment, holding, 
among other things, the amount of the loss was the maximum of liability in all 
cases; that the face of the policy was the maximum of the contingent liability be- 
yond which the company could not be called to respond, either to the insured or 
to other insurers, if any; that if the amount of the loss controlled the adjustment in 
one case, it should in all cases; and that each company must, under all circum- 
stances, pay its full liability. Generally speaking, Mr. English looked with disfavor 
on any and all new-fangled scientific adjustments which failed to result in the pay- 
ment of 100 cents on the dollar to the insured. 

The next paper read was on 

THE VALUE OF ASSOCIATED EFFORT, 
By W. G. Bentley, of St. Louis, and was a very excellent one, replete with sound 
sense and valuabie suggestion. The value of local and State Boards was strongly 
presented. The questions of rate, practice, and policy were each treated in a very 
intelligent manner, and the value of associated effort in effecting the reformations 
desired was forcibly urged. The matter of unfriendly legislation, valued policy 
laws, and the like, the writer claimed, was within the control of insurance compa- 
nies under united action; and, in short, that most of the evils that beset the busi- 
ness of underwriting could be lessened or removed if the companies of the coun- 
try would only act as a unit in the direction of reform. Mr. Bentley’s paper is full 
of food for reflection for those who have an interest in the business of underwriting, 
and its careful perusal by ‘‘ the powers that be ” is respectfully recommended. 
IRON WORKERS. 

A. J. Wa’ers, of Cleveland, O., offered the next paper in the order of exercises, 
which was on Iron Workers, or that class of hazards where iron is used in manu- 
facture. We have not space to follow Mr. Waters, who never does anything by 
halves, through all the highways and byways of his discourse. Those who are ac- 
quainted with this gentleman’s manner of work know that thoroughness is char- 
acteristic of whatever he undertakes. He opens up witha little dash of history, and 
refreshes our fading memory;on Greek and Roman antiquity, and shows that iron 
working is clothed with the respectability of age, atleast. Iron working is coeval 
with civilization, and its history is identified with the growth of nations. Mr. 
Waters first takes up the steam engine and boiler, with their appurtenances and 
belongings. Next boilers and stacks, steam pumps, charcoal blast furnaces, stove 
coal furnaces, rolling mills, stove foundries, machine shops, and the fire hazard of 
the whole; the cost of machinery, wear and tear; the cost of replacing and repair- 
ing. The range of the paper is wide, and upon each subject treated much valuable 
information is furnished, valuable not only to the underwriter in measuring the 
fire hazard in this class of risks, but valuable also to the adjuster. As a source of 
iuformation this production will be thoroughly appreciated by all members of the 
fraternity. 

THE FIRE HAZARD OF A FLOUR MILL OF THE PRESENT DAY, 


by H. H. Hobbs, of Chicago, was devoted chiefly to a description of the roller, or 
Hungarian process of making flour, which is by crushing rather than grinding. 
The merits, by comparison, of this new method over the old were mentioned, and 
the decrease of the fire hazards of the roller process. This new plan of making 
flour seems to be growing in favor, and with its introduction the hazard of the 
ordinary merchant's mill will be greatly reduced, and consequently flour mills will 
be better risks than they have been. The points given by Mr. Hobbs of the process 
of milling and the danger growing out of that process, will be read with interest. 
Asa supplement to the paper read last year by W. B. Cornell, this one of Mr. 
Hobbs will be appreciated. 
The convention then adjourned. 
SECOND DAY. 

The second day's session was commenced at 10 A. M., Vice-President Spalding 
presiding. 

Vice-President Waters introduced to the convention two newly-arrived guests— 
Insurance Commissioners Wright, of Ohio, and Finch, of Indiana—who were 
welcomed, and invited to seats. 

The Secretary, Mr. George W. Hayes, was voted for his deserving services the 
sum of $200 for the past year. 

INCENDIARISM. 


The paper of H. E. Palmer, of Nebraska, was next read, and proved to be a 
well-considered and valuable production. The subject, Incendiarism, is as old as 
insurance, and has been treated by writers and speakers time out of mind. We 
will say for Mr. Palmer that he did his subject justice and himself credit. ‘The 
causes of incendiarism were well stated, and the remedies were pertinently pointed 
out. To sum up, over-insurance is the direct cause of nine-tenths of the incendiary 
loss of the country. Hence, by getting rid of over-insurance, we get rid of incen- 
diary losses. To do this is the nut for underwriters to crack. The adoption of the 
three-quarter or some other fractional clause by companies would at once remove 
the evil, and this remedy Mr. Palmer urgently advises. 





The next paper was read by Mr. J. B. Hall, of Columbus, O., President of the 
Home Insurance Company, on 


THE VALUE OF PRECEDENTS IN FIRE INSURANCE, 


Mr. Hall said that the value of a precedent can only be determined from tke his- 
tory of the transactions from which the prec:dent was taken. To the careful stt- 
dent in modern underwriting, some of the practices of companies in the olden 
times seem like sheer recklessness. They insured for high amounts and at low 
rates flour-mills and pork-houses. But when some of these establishments burned, 
thus establishing the precedent, rates immediately rose. No underwriter will ac- 
cept a premium on arisk that he knows will burn during the life of the policy. The 
fact that it has not burned is taken as evidence that it will not burn and no argu- 
ment is so convincing that it will burn as the precedent éstablished by the fact that 
similar buildings have burned. The underwriter who is best versed in precedents 
is the most sure of success. The small remuneration in the business at the present 
time is wholly due to the fact that the underwriters have closed their eyes to the 
precedents of the p-st. There are certain fixed rules in this business which time 
and a costly experience have determined, but managers are often called to break 
them because some other company has done so, They are the results of long in- 
vestigation and experience, and every underwriter knows that they should be lived 
np to, but often the careless action of prominent companies induces underwriters 
ot less experience to break them. 


The next thing in order was the reading of the Annual Address before the Asso- 
ciation, by D. A. Heald, Esq., Vice-President of the Home Insurance Company, 
of New York, on ‘ Fire Underwriting as a Profession.’’ The address was one of 
the most able ever delivered before the Association, and was listened to throughout 
with breathless attention. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


I am sure I but voice the feelings of this Association, when I say, that to me 
assemblages like this are full of hope and promise to the great business of Fire 
Underwriting. 

It is pleasant to turn aside from the daily routine of a business almost infinite in 
detail, and unusually exacting in its demands, and ‘‘ hold sweet converse” on 
themes of interest to our common welfare. 

I should do violence to my own judgment, founded upon an experience of over 
thirty years, did I not appreciate this bright halting place in our business life, 
where, wearied and footsore, we may for a few hours, once in a twelve month, rest 
awhile and give words of hope and cheer to aspirations for yet greater and nobler 
—a in the business to which we are devoting the siudy and energies of our 
ives. 

** As when the traveler toiling over the dusty plain, 
Reaches at length some green oasis by the way, 
Ascends with joy the gentle slope, and once «.gain, 

With thankful heart, hastens beneath the welcome shade 

To stretch his weary limbs upon the verdent grass. 

Grateful he drinks the cool water from the living spring, 
Resting, but not unmindful that he yet must pass 

O’er broader fields, o’er many a hill and lengthing plain, 
Stretching and broadening in the distance to the end. 

Thus with a grateful heart he views the dangers past, 

While smoother paths and brighter hopes new courage lend.” 


Turning aside from the practical details and great questions of our business, 
which have for the past ten years received at your hands such elaborate and lucid 
treatment as to command the wide attention and approval of our profession, I 
bespeak your kind indulgence to a few suggestions on a theme which, I confess, 
has for a long time addressed itselfto my judgment as well as fancy, and shared no 
small space in the day-dreams of an active life. My purpose will be fully accom- 
plished if new aspirations be aroused, those already formed be encouraged and 
soneeees. and your attention called to a high and noble ambition, by the few 
thoughts I shall venture to offer on 


FIRE UNDERWRITING AS A PROFESSION, 


Not many years since the term profession was, in the popular understanding, 
limited to those callings in life requiring a learned education, as those of Divinity, 
Law and Physic, but the enormous increase in all the varied avocations of life, and 
the unfolding and development of new enterprises consequent upon the wonderful 
discoveries of science during the present century, have forced men into specialties 
requiring a greater or lesser degree of scientific, technical knowledge, and a more 
thorough general education, so that nearly all the higher branches of business have 
by common consent come to be regarded as within the definition of a profession, 
requiring a learned education. It is a fact worthy of notice, that in public estima- 
tion it matters little whether this education comes from our colleges and scientific 
schools, or from the carefully studied practical workings and teachings of the occu- 
pation to which we are called, provided only that the education so obtained be of 
such full and accurate character as to quality us for the proper discharge of our 
duties, and the attainment of a high degree of excellence in our calling, whatever 
that yo! be. 

“‘T hold,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ every man a debtor to his profession, from which 
‘* as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit; so ought they of 
‘* duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amendment, to be a help and ornament 
‘ thereunto.” If then we are to claim for our business the honors of a profession, 
we must be prepared to inquire into the duties, obligations and demands it imposes 
upon us, and so qualify ourselves as to become, by way of amendment, a help and 
ornament thereunto. A candidate for its honors has no easy task before him—there 
is no royal highway to success—faithful study, honest labor, painstaking service, 
thorough mastery of details, in fact, a full and complete education in nearly all the 
departments of business life is absolutely essential to success. Knowledge is to be 
obtained and wisdom sought out with diligence and watchful care. 


* Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men: 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 


We ate to seek knowledge from every available source; from the thoughts of our 
fellow-workers ; from the well-considered papers prepared from year to year for 
meetings such as this; from the experience ot the wisest and ablest men in our pro- 
fession; from the records of the past; from the events of the present, and the 
changes constantly taking place in the constituent conditions of our business, conse- 
quent upon the discoveries of science and the inventions of genius. These changes 
are so dangerous and insidious in character, and have come in upon us so rapidly, 
that he must be well mounted who would win the race or leap the hedges that bar 
our way to success. The Temple of Honor has no room for those who throng her 
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portals, without forcing her gates and leaving traces of their stay within her 
walls, 

If, then, we are to enter upon underwriting as a profession, we should do so with 
an unalterable purpose to deserve and command its honors. We must begin with 
the first principles of the business, and by long and careful study and practice 
master its details as we would the grammar of our language or the elements of 
mathematics. There are, perhaps, no abler men in our profession than those who 
first learned their A, B, C in the primary school of a local agency, first learning to 
discriminate wisely as to the moral and physical hazard, and gradually mastering 
the more intricate details of the business. From these schools have come the 
special and state agents, the great arm and indispensable field force upon which so 
much depends, and from which should come the future managers and officers of 
our companies. Educated, practical talent, specially trained for the work, is now 
more than ever the demand of the business and the pre-requisite condition of suc- 
cess. The last twenty years have so increased the volume of business to be done, 
and have so added to the elements of hazard to be provided against, that no calling 
or profession in life, it we except that of the law, makes greater, more varied and 
critical demands for full, accurate and universal education than our own. It has no 
place for ignorance or imbecility. ‘The time has passed when it can be used as an 
asylum for the unfortunate, or a sinecure for old age however deserving. Success 
can only be attained by educated energy and tireless vigilance, coupled with an 
intimate practical knowledge of the conditions and constituents of the business 
itself. New elements of danger of one sort or another are yearly being introduced 
into nearly all classes of risks, from those of the farm to those of the great me- 
chanical and commercial industries of the country; radical innovations upon old 
and well-:ettled principles of action are coming in like a flood; legislative enact- 
ments are seeking to change the whole theory of insurance from that of indemnity 
to one of profit. State interference with the established forms of contract would 
take away all freedom of contract, and then deny the right of appeal to the national 
courts for redress. The insane rush for hastily acquired riches is increasing the 
moral hazard to an alarming extent, and dragging in its slimy trail fraud in trade, 
fraud in claims, and arson itself; and even the judiciary, be it respectfully said, 
need enlightenment oftentimes as to the first elements of insurance law, and the 
principles governing apportionments of loss under conditions of contribution, a 
need made sadly apparent by some late decisions of our highest courts, which have 
astonished and confused alike the bench and the bar. These, and a hundred others 
of more or less importance, are to be studied, opposed, resisted, or their evil effects 
averted by intelligence and skill of the highest order. It can no longer be said that 
there is no room for educated ambition in our profession, or that a calling requiring 
the exercise of such high abilities is not worthy of being included among the learned 
professions, as one which opens up to young men of talent the highest and noblest 
possibilities, 

Permit me at this time to direct your attention to a few of the many things of a 
practical nature that are to be learned in the primary school referred to, and to 
some of the more advanced studies of the higher positions of professional life to 
which we are called. The local agent, at the very outset, is brought in contact 
with questions of vital importance, requiring of him a clear conception of natural 
and physical hazard, a well considered estimate of values, a keen discernment of 
character, and an accurate knowledge of men. Good risks in bad hands, as a 
class, will never pay, while poor risks in good hands may and generally do yield a 
profit. Character of ownership has so much to do with profitable results that it 
should be made the subject of the utmost scrutiny. In fact, it is the pivotal point— 
it is the first point to which inquiry should be directed, and if it fails to inspire con- 
fidence in the moral and financial features of the hazard, there should be not only 
the disposition, but the power of will to decline the risk as uninsurable under such 
ownership. It is a maxim of our business, and he is the most successful agent who 
most thoroughly appreciates it and practices upon it, that more is gained by what 
we refuse than by what we accept. How important, then, becomes the negative 
aspect of our business. Its whole fabric rests upon the broad and safe foundations 
laid for it by the local agent in the inspection, selection and acceptance of risks. 
Herein consists the life and safety of the vast agency system, which we are seeking 
to utilize and control wisely and profitably. Honest inquiry, judicious care, accu- 
rate forecast of probabilities, and a full knowledge of the physical, moral and 
financial elements involved in each risk is absolutely essential to success, and 
marks the faithful agent, while it crowns him with abundant rewards. Every risk 
has its own characteristics or points of danger, and carries them stamped upon its 
outward appearance as unmistakably as are the characteristics and passions of 
man upon the human coun:enance. These, when carefuliy studied, will furnish as 
safe and sure a guide in the selection and acceptance of risks, as a like study of the 
face of man will enable us wisely to extend or withhold our confidence from him 
who seeks it. Intuition has much to doin forming judgment in matters of this 
nature, and first impressions may, as a rule, be the safest guide, especially if un- 
biased by considerations of a selfish character. How often do we intuitively 
shrink from contact with a candidate for our confidence, to find our first impressions 
justified by subsequent experience or knowledge? So with the natural hazard, 

ow often do we intuitively feel or notice a certain undefined and perhaps undefin- 
able something about a risk that forecasts danger or promises freedom from loss? 
In this quick and sensitive appreciation of this something lies the difference between 
agents styled lucky and unlucky. Keen, honest, quick wit on the part of the agent, 
and the will to act upon it, has more to do with success a hundredfold than blind 
luck, which is often the child of stupidity. Luck should have no place in the voca- 
bulary of the school of local agencies, and: well would it be for us all if the word 
were discarded altogether as unworthy of our profession. To the local agent these 
characteristics—especially those of a moral or financial nature, the ear-marks of 
danger—are more familiar than they can be to those who supervise or control the 
great aggregate of our business in the field or in the office, and should of necessity 
receive trom him the most vigilant scrutiny and investigation. He should know 
the owner even better than he knows the risk itself. The moral and financial 
hazard, I repeat, forms so vital a factor in our business, and is a matter so pecu- 
liarly within the power of the agent to ascertain fully and understand definitely, 
that he is without excuse if he overlooks or disregards either. Without careful 
study and regard to both he can neither command success or deserve the reputation 
of honesty. Constant vig:lance and persistent obedience to these great fundamental 
principles of the profession are the indispensable pre-requisites of success, and the 
sure pledges of good fortune to agent and principal. 

It is of first importance that he should secure the confidence of his vicinage, both 
for himself and his company. Energy without judgment, zeal without knowledge, 
or the most splendid business ability without honesty of purpose can never secure 
more than a temporary fleeting success. Confidence is a plant of s1spicious nature 
and slow of growth, and must be nursed by diligence in business, fair dealings, 
upright conduct and fidelity to principle. Old-fashioned plodding honesty and 
hard work is sure to win the day, as against the dashing, unprincipled activity that 
often seems for an hour to bear away the palm of victory. There is nothing truly 
gained which is obtained at the expense of truth or principle. He must be content 





to create his business, develop it oftentimes by slow and laborious processes. He 
must grow with its growth, and be so thoroughly in sympathy with its expansion, as 
to answer and meet intelligently its increasing demands upon his experience and 
knowledge. This confidence and experience once obtained, the process is one of 
accumulation from year to year until position and fortune is secured. 

Thus far I have spoken of the duties and responsibilities of the local agent, and 
of the possibilities which are opened to him in these primary schools of our profes- 
sion ; yet, as a large portion of my audience belong to the special and field force, 
which has, to a great extent, come up from these primaries, I trust that what has 
been said may be of service to them in discharging the delicate duties of the prom- 
inent part they are called upon to take in the educational and disciplinary functions 
of these schools. By the term special service I intend to embrace all those who 
are in any form brought into intimate relations with local agents, whether as offi- 
cers of companies, managers, adjusters, State or special agents or inspectors. 
Upon all such I desire to impress, with all possible earnestness, whatever of these 
suggestions are applicable to the higher and more difficult duties which devolve 
upon them. All should be familiar with whatever pertains to the practical duties 
ot the local agent, and should, in addition, possess a more extensive and varied 
education in the higher and more difficult branches of the business. Called upon 
to instruct and teach others, he must know, and know accurately, what is to be 
taught—not only able, but apt to teach. It has been well said, that ‘‘ the next best 
thing to laying up knowledge is to be able to lay it out.’’ This is pre-eminently 
true in your case. You are supposed to know everything that concerns your busi- 
ness, and however conscious you may be of failing to realize this ideal or supposed 
standard of perfection, you will certainly be required to know thoroughly ail the 
essentials that go to make up a competent and successful teacher in this great busi- 
ness of insurance. You are daily brought in contact with those who are quick to 
discover your real merits, to measure the extent and accuracy of your knowledge, 
to detect superficiality, shallowness, preterce, easy indolence and incapacity. You 
are called to instruct a class of men more tban up to the average of business men 
in character and intelligence, and to supervise their work with keen eye and cool 
judgment. To meet these demands requires skill in judging of men and things, 
conscientious study of hazards, great taithfulness in the inspection of risks, careful 
inquiry into questions of vital importance, such as values of properties, forms of 
policies and elements of moral hazard. You should not only be a thorough master 
of all the details and duties of the local agent, but so familiar with the great princi- 
ples that underlie all sound underwriting, and so fully in command of your own 
knowledge, as to give you confidence in yourself, without egotism or presumption, 
Ever cultivate the consciousness that much can yet be learned in the business. Be 
ever ready to appreciate valuable knowledge from whatever source obtainable ; 
carefully study and consider every new development pertaining to your business; 
and, most important of all, swear unfaltering allegiance to duty, to honesty of pur- 
pose and faithfulness to principles in discharge of the great trust devolved upon 
you. He is most successful for himself who serves his company best and first. A 
good special is not made from poor material, neither is he the work of a day. His 
growth in progress is slow, often discouraging, always laborious. He must be 
ever learning, ever on the alert for some unknown danger, and always awake to 
those that are known. There is hardly a trade, industry, art or invention with 
which he should not be familiar, at least so far as to be able to estimate correctly 
its inherent elements of danger and its relation to his daily work. The changes in 
mode of manufacture are to be noted, and the new dangers involved, studied, 
counteracted or avoided. The subtleties of trade, its adulterations, frauds and evil 
practices are to be an open secret to him. A thousand inventions more or 
less pregnant with danger are to be understood, and their hazards pointed 
out. Art, science, architecture, trade, manufactures, commerce and the 
general conditions of the industries of the country, so far as they relate 
to our profession, are to be as familiar as household words. In art, he should 
be able to judge correctly of the inherent dangers of the studio and workshop, as 
well of the priceless productions of skill and genius. In science he must become 
acquainted with the new elements of danger, not only of the laboratory itself, but 
with the legion of subtile compounds which chemistry has intrcduced into every 
avocation of life, trom the kitchen to the highest forms of manufacturing industry. 
In architecture, he must know the value of materials, the modes and cost of con- 
struction, the adaptation and safety of structure, and a score of details which influ- 
ence acceptance of risks, or furnish the data for adjustments. In fact, he must be 
able to estimate accurately the cost and value of all kinds of structures, from the 
school house to the cathedral, from the blacksmith shop to the rolling mill, from 
the corn crib to the palace. In trade, its ways that are dark, its hidden dangers 
and its financial hazards are to be to him no unfamiliar acquaintances. In manu- 
factures, every year developes new peril in the efforts made to cheapen cost of pro- 
duction, by adulteration, by the use of less expensive but more dangerous materials, 
by new processes of treatment, doubtful inventions, and a hundred secret sources 
of loss, which in time assert their true character with disastrous frequency. In 
commerce we encounter a certain unknown element, which burns our ships in 
mid-ocean, or destroys them of the very realization of their voyage at our wharves. 
While the financial condition of the industries of the country at well nigh stated 
periods of depression and panic bears testimony to the lamentable fact that we 
have dangers to face which the most careful study and the greatest skill cannot 
fathom, and against which caution and prudence are powerless, or at least can 
give but partial protection. A most vital point is this, and one which involves 
results ot almost incalculable sunapieale, a0 deme lies the moral hazard. Upon 
all these the soundest judgment is to be brought to bear, and the future forecast 
with almost prophetic ken, before the demands made upon your patience, fidelity 
and skill shail have been answered, and the highest excellence open to you in the 
profession of underwriting can be said rightfully and deservedly to belong to you. 
The great text book of experience is to be thoroughly mastered. Its teachings 
when made our own, and adapted to our practical every day work, should be fol- 
lowed with energy tempered with prudence, boldness without temerity, and a zeal 
that is according to knowledge. hat are its teachings—what we are to gather 
from the experience of others—how we are to learn, and how adapt the knowledge 
thus obtained to our practical duties, forms the main object of all such gatherings 
as this, and should measure thei. usefulness to our profession. The list of impor- 
tant practical subjects wisely selected for discussion at this ime gives unmistakable 
evidence that you estimate aright your wants and privileges. In this line of 
thought, and without entering upon topics assigned to others, it may he permissible 
for us to open for a moment this book of experience, and learn from its pages some 
of the difficulties we are to encounter, and the problems we are to solve. On its 
first pages we find faint outlines of a great law of average, made up of infinite 
details, underlying the vast fabric of our business, and controlling its minutest 
experiences. ‘This law gives unmistakable evidence of its presence, and chailenges 
the exercise of the highest abilities and the keenest observation to discern correctly 
its teachings, and formulate its innumerable facts into a safe and intelligent guide 
in the great work before us. To construct this great table of average, so far as the 
inherent danger of loss to the individual is forecast, by the average of the innumer- 
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able is comparatively an easy task by itself considered ; but we are met at the out- 
set by a misty factor of gigantic proportions, as uncertain and fathomless as the 
whims and caprices of depraved humanity itself. The moral hazard, either in the 
form of self-interest, financial embarrassment, or innate wickedness, confronts us 
with the torch of the incendiary, and renders almost impossible that which other- 
wise might be made as certain as the tables of mortality, which guide and control 
the practical workings of that most benevolent outcome of modern civilization, life 
insurance. This lamentable fact exists as the bane of our business, and will con- 
tinue to thwart our hopes and labors after certainty, until the renovaung influences 
of Christianity shall have eradicated from the human heart that peculiar wicked- 
ness which so often ‘‘ casts its miscreated form athwart our path,”’ to the gates of 
certainty and knowledge. I venture the assertion, that could this book of experi- 
ence be made to give up its secrets, full one-half of the losses it records would be 
found attributable to the moral hazard, including as it does the financial hazard 
also. This is a termble fact, and one of portentious interest to us. Shall we then 
turn aside from all attempts to discover this law of average, because we cannot 
read the thoughts and intentions of man, as we read the book of nature, or the 
physical characteristics of the hazard we pass upon, or shall we enter boldly the 
realm of phychologlcal science, and endeavor from its innumerable to evolve the 
law that controls the individual, and thus formulate the law that governs the worst 
passions and the secret purposes of mankind, and averages crime itself to a given 
condition of society ? Life, the -most uncertain ofall things, in the individual finds 
itself governed by a fixed and well-asceriained average in the million. The 
practice of self destruction, which is but another form of moral insanity, is now held 
to be governed or influenced by a law of average, extending even to the peculiar 
form in which it manifests itself. Crimes of the darkest hue occur with such seem- 
ing regularity as to denote the presence of alaw of average. Events which belong 
exclusively to the realm of mind happen with such uniformity as to denote the 
presence of a law, as a controliing influence over the intellectual phenomena of the 
race. There is nothing new or startling in the idea that a given condition of 
morals, in any age or country, will yield its average ot crime. History is replete 
with examples of this relation of the moral and intellectual condition of the world to 
the crimes it records. The various systems of religion, morals and governments 
that have illuminated or darkened its pages have left evidences of the out-workings 
of this stern fact. The tone of society is, after all, the barometer to which we are 
to look for the measure of this average. By proper observation and collation of 
facts, we may confidently expect to ascertain the average danger to come from the 
moral hazard, thus enabling us to construct tables of average as reliable as the 
Carlisle or any other tabies of mortality in our sister branch of insurance. When 
this great aggregation of the results of observation, experience and skill have 
developed the tundamental basis of average, and this disturbing element shall have 
been reduced to its minimum of certainty, or by some yet undiscovered process be 
removed altogether as a factor in our calculations, we shall find the true measure 
of hazard, and be able to found upon such knowledge a safe and enduring table of 
average, which shall be of inestimable value in the tuture conduct of our business. 
Turning again the leaves of this book of experience, we shall find a subject cog- 
nate with the moral hazard, and equal in magnitude, if indeed it is not the great 
paternal source of that hazard itself. Over-insurance has for years been a prolific 
source of loss, and the great practical difficulty of the underwriter has been expe- 
rienced in his endeavors to maintain a proper relation between insurance and 
value. Control over this relation has always been regarded as an indispensable 
safeguard against fraud and arson. ‘The most stringent conditions in our policies 
have been adopted for the sole purpose of retaining such control, and of securing at 
all times a pecuniary interest on the part of the owner in the care and preservation 
of the property insured. With the better class of companies it has formed the 
theme of official and special instruction to local agents for years, and has received 
‘line upon line, and precept upon precept,”’ unul little remains to be said that is 
new or startling. Yet in the face of all that has been said and written on this sub- 
ject, so great has been the competition in business, that the custom of definitely 
limiting the total of insurance has been disregarded, and the flood-gates of 
unlimited insurance have been opened wide upon us. How wantonly this old land- 
mark of safety has been removed, the increase of fraud and arson during the past 
twenty years bears convincing testimony. We have a responsibility in this matter, 
and if we continue to place temptations in the way of the insured we have no reason 
to complain if they return to us an abundant harvest of losses of this character. 
Well would it have been for our reputation and the profits of our companies if we 
had corrected this evil of over-insurance before it had assumed such proportions as 
to prevent the interference of the law. The question of value is one of the most 
important questions you have to consider and pass upon in the inspection of risks, 
and upon your faithfulness in this- particular largely depends the success of your 
companies and your own reputation as underwriters. There is a’strong tendency 
even with honest men to insure beyond actual value. The desire to cover the 
ultimate possibility of loss may be and doubtless is harmless in honest minds, but 
in minds of ano:her class the desire becomes a powerful incentive to over-insurance. 
The passage of valued policy laws is an illustrauon of this peculiar phase of our 
business. Nosooner does a claimant of this sort find himself unable to collect the 
full measure of the over-insurance he has succeeded in procuring than he seeks for 
special legislation compelling the full payment of such over-insurance ; and the law- 
makers, in blissful ignorance of the real character of their acts, with singular para- 
dox entitle the new law ‘‘ An Act to Prevent Over-Insurance.”’ They seek to pre- 
vent the evil by protecting it, to discourage it by fostering it, to starve it by over- 
feeding it. All such laws offer a guaranty to dishonesty, a bribe to arson, and 
indemnity to perjury ; for they lead to dishonesty in procuring over-insurance, hold 
out a bribe to arson in the nature of fixed and stipulated damages and indemnity to 
the perjury necessary to the full realization of all the advantages sought by fraudu- 
lent claimants. The result of all such laws will be directly opposite to the purpose 
indicated in their title. Instead of preventing over-insurance such laws will encou- 
rage it, and if*generally adopted will revolutionize our business, corrupt our pro- 
perty-holders, and swell to terrific proportions the needless waste to the country in 
the increased destruction of property by fires, kindled by these unwarrantable 
attempts to subject the freedom of contract to iron rules, as unjust and illegal as 
they are rigid and oppressive. They stimulate and develop the evils they osten- 
sibly assume to prevent, and throw upon the honest policy-holder an increase in 
rates otherwise needless. An increase it may be not at once apparent, but as sure 
to follow as any other result of the laws of trade. Valued policy laws are to be 
enforced by us, and their real character is to be made known to the people by a 
rigid and consistent limiting of our lines to a minimum far within the scope of such 
laws. They are to be met by the hard logic of facts, by solid arguments from 
experience, and by well directed efforts on the part of all underwriters in the way of 
general enlightenment of business men, not only in the halls of legislature, but 
at home and in the marts of trade. The insuring public do not and never have 
demanded such laws. There is not now and never has been any reasonable cause 
for their enactment. They can be traced, it is believed, in every case to disap- 
Pointedj claimants, who, failing to substantiate their claims in the courts, have 





sought special legislation to enforce recovery at the hands of conscientious and 
unwilling judges. The undermining of public morals by these laws may be slow, 
the increase in losses not alarming at first, but the effect will be most pernicious and 
inevitable. To an intelligent public sentiment we must look for repeal of these as 
well as all obnoxious laws ; meanwhile, we are to protect our interests as best we 
may by individual or combined action, looking more confidently to the former for 
that safety which we feel we can and ought to command. 

Did time and your patience permit a further search for the teachings of this book 
of experience, we should find abundant subjects for thought and study. Thenature 
and value of statistics, the legal construction of our contracts, the intent and scope 
of the clause for contribution, the law of apportionment under non-concurrent 
policies, the general tenor of judicial interpretation, whither in the hight of experi- 
ence we are drifting under present modes of business, and other subjects of equal 
magnitude, open a wide and profitable field for discussion and research ; but upon 
these I must not enter. Sufficient has, I trust, been said to justify us in claiming 
for the business in which we are engaged the dignity of a profession in the full sense 
of the term, and to open before us a range of possibilities worthy our highest and 
noblest ambition. Are we prepared to accept the dignity, and to merit its honors, 
by assuming its responsibilities? Are we prepared to enter upon it as a profession, 
as our life’s work, net as an inn to put up at in traveling, but as ourhome? Am I 
not right in assuming that these are questions addressed to willing hearts, ready for 
the earnest work and steady purpose to which these possibilities challenge us, one 
and all? Though the nature of our profession may deny to us the circumstances 
that might enable us to make ourselves great, and entitle us to places in history, it 
does open to us the essential elements of true greatness, in the extent of our knowl- 
edge, the accuracy of our perceptions, the purty of our principles, and the earnest- 
ness of our devotion to duty. Integrity and fidelity are not the prerogatives of any 
class or profession, but are alike open to all, with promises of rich rewards even to 
the humblest of their followers. To any one full of energy and boldness, honesty 
and good sense, failure in a profession like this is npoosihe. So wide are these 
possibilities, and so great is the demand for educated proficiency, that the time is 
at hand when the great distinctive branches of our business will become more than 
ever specialties, and each demand for itself services of a higher order and more 
thorough culture. The time has passed when indolence, self-assertion, or even 
respectable mediocrity can win a high position. We need more than ever in this 
whirl of activity calm reflection, earnestness of purpose, and freedom from that 
mental blindness and self-satisfaction which prevents us trom discerning aright the 
signs of the times and measuring correctly our powers for the stern conflict before 
us. Progress is the offspring of effort, of personal of. and is to be measured by 
the energy of our intentions... We cannot shirk respofsibility from our own to the 
shoulders of others; neither can we say of old, ‘‘ Am I my brother's keeper ?” for 
we have a community of purpose and a solidarity of interest which will assert 
themselves and control our actions aright, or bring disgrace and disaster upon those 
who adopt instead the crooked ways of selfishness and cunning. The character of 
our profession, like that of our business, will be judged by the great average. Each 
of us is, and cannot avoid being reckoned as, a factor in the estimate the world puts 
upon our profession. It is cowardice to fall out of rank saying, ‘‘I am of no 
account ; my sphere of action is a limited one, and my conduct and attainments are 
of little moment in the grand summary of progress.’ To act upon such an assump- 
tion is mental stagnation or intellectual suicide. There is no one within the scope 
of these remarks, whether present or absent, who is not capable, and who does not, 
in fact, influence by his daily life and conduct the grand aggregate upon which the 
worid will form its judgment of our profession. Every consideration that can 
influence man to higher ambition and nobler attainments demands of us all a high 
standard of excellence in business life. A stern regard for the honor of our pro- 
fession, and a power of character that shall give life to our purpose and enthu- 
siasm to our hearts, while it commands the respect and confidence of the world. 
Let us, then, draw liberally and without stint from the well of that divine enthusi- 
asm, and go forth with higher aims, stronger purpose, and inspiring confidence to 
the day by day labors, duties, and privileges of our profession. Let us remember 
that failure to realize the highest honors otten arises from the want of a proper esti- 
mate of the character and purposes of our profession. Viewed simply as a money- 
making machine, and shorn of its higher aspirations and possibilities, it becomes 
cheap and sinks to the level of mere empiricism. The world is sick of noisy 
smartness, as some count smartness. It is tired of pretence, and can be influenced 
permanently only by genuine worth and generous culture, by rectitude of mind, of 
heart, and of action. Let us, then, cultivate high thoughts with more than a lover's 
devotion; enshrine in our hearts a true love of our profession, and, above all, incor- 
porate into our mental and intellectual character that true sense of fidelity and duty 
which the world has ever recognized as the key that opens the way to honor and 
success. 


At the conclusion of the address, the Association adjourned. 


The association re-assembled at 2.15 o'clock, the chairman presiding. 

Mr. A. C. Blodgett, of Philadelphia, remarked that they would be derelict in 
duty if the association failed to express the pleasure they had experienced in hear- 
ing Mr. Heald's address. On his motion a vo‘e of thanks was tendered the gentle- 
man for his ‘‘ able, interesting, and valuable address," and the manuscript was re- 
quested for publication in pamphlet form for the use of the members. 

This motion was seconded by Col. J. M. Dresser, of LaFayette, Ind., accompa- 
nied by a brief complimentary speech. 


THE BAKER PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Chair then called attention to the prize of $100 offered by Mr. Alfred G. 
Baker, of Philadeiphia, for the best essay on the evils that oppress fire underwriting 
atthe present time. The circulars invited all, whether in the insurance business or 
not, to compete for the prize. Sixteen essays had been contributed, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. M. Bennett, Jr., of Hartford, and N. C. Miller and 
John W. Murray, of New York, had unanimously awarded the first prize to the 
essay signed ‘‘ Halifax," and had named as the four others worthy of honorable 
mention essays Nos. 12, 7, 6, andg, signed respectively by the nom de plumes 
“Capsicum,” “‘ Per Se,” ‘* Nullus Homo,” “‘ Nugget.” 

The Chair then stated that none of the contributors’ names were known but to 
themselves, with the exception of the prize essayist, whose name he had the pleas- 
ure of then announcing. Mr. J. T. Dargon, General Agent of the Fire Associa- 
tion, of Philadelphia, at Dallas, Texas. [Great applause.) ‘‘I now have the 
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pleasure of calling upon Mr. Dargon to step forward and read his essay, and it is 
an added pleasure to say that he has been for some time a member of the North- 
western Association.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Dargon proceeded to read the following essay : 


In the preparation of my contribution I have endeavored to follow clearly what 
I considered the scope and spirit of the query proposed by Mr. Baker. 

At its outset the query vefers to the evils that oppress fire underwriting at the 
present time. Toconsider them all de profundis would require such space and 
time that I saw that its very length would lead me beyond what was desired; so I 
have endeavored to group these evils in a way so as to treat the chief ones in their 
proper time and place, and as those superinduced by hostile legislation are par- 
ticularly referred to, I have looked to sequences in this direction closer than any 
other, merely touching many others on which a great deal could be said. 

I have not prepared a list of statutes adverse to insurance companies in the 
various states; ‘‘ their name is legion,’’ and would require volumes to hold them. 
Neither have I argued as to their injustice, for as these contributions (or the more 
worthy ones) are intended for an intelligent assembly of underwriters, they are 
already well enough posted in this direction. In fact, these hostile laws have been 
discussed so fully in the insurance press as well as between agents and officers, and 
all have become so effectually converted to one way of thinking, that I cannot see 
the necessity of pressing for conviction where it already exists. So, admitting the 
existence of these evils, my essay is devoted to a general discussion of methods to 
accomplish reform. 

In doing so I have tried to suggest ways and means the most simple and prac- 
tical, and those which I think can be engrafted on the present order of things with 
the least possible trouble and change. 


ANALYSIS, 
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ARGUMENT, 


‘* The evils that oppress fire underwriting at the present time, especially hostile 
legislation in its various forms of adverse statutes, enacted by inimical legislators, 
ignorant of our rights and not disposed to learn true justice toward corporations. 
What must we do in this crisis to protect ourselves ? and by what methods can we 
accomplish reform ?” 

The evils, in general, that oppress fire underwriting at the present time, class 
themselves naturally under two heads: 

1. Those affecting, or decreasing the income of companies, and 

2. Those affecting, or increasing the outgo of companies. 

It is axiomatic that the business of fire insurance can only exist by a certain ratio 
being maintained in favor of income, and as this ratio has been continually de- 
creasing for several years—the evident object of the proposed query is to invite 
suggestions on the ways and means to keep it from becoming zz. 

To keep clearly and logically what is betore us, we will propose this metaphor: 
Let there be imagined two lines in space running, more or less parallel; we will 
call the one line ‘‘income,”’ the other ‘‘ outgo,”’ and the space between them as 
the prcfit, or ratio of profit to companies. The completed lines with their jagged 
meanderings, represent the past experience of companies. Their projection means 
the future, and our object is to suggest means in this process of protection to keep 
them as tar apart as possible, and prevent them from running into or crossing one 
another, which would mean bankruptcy and ruin. 

As the main issue of the query, viz.: Hostile legislation, comes properly under 
the head of outgo, I will only briefly refer to the first item of 


EVILS AFFECTING INCOME, 


Rate, or adequacy of rate on business done, is at the bottom of all issues in this 
direction or on this line. 

Companies with their classification registers, department reports and other data 
before them, have in a large measure the means to apportion the rate to the risk, 
but in many sections of the United States they have, from the pressure of competi- 
tion and other causes, abandoned the beaten paths, and, refusing to listen to the 
voice of experience, are rushing on in many cases down the broad and easy road 
that leads to the city of destruetion and desolation. Just as there exists a law of 
gravity, which holds to the earth’s surtace all matter in an apparently loose, yet, in 
reality, a grand harmonious unity, which would otherwise fly off into infinite space, 
just so sure is it necessary that there must exist a law or agreement of co-operation 
between insurance companies to obtain adequate rates. ‘‘ We cannot see ourselves 
as others see us,‘’ but sit in our glass-houses, and watch how soon competing lines 
of railways, steamships, and other corporations ruin themselves when there is an 
agreement on tariff, yet, notwithstanding this, insurance officers, representing a 
business confessedly one of the most precarious in the entire field of trade or com- 
merce, ignore through caprice or ignorance this vital principle of co-operation, and 
soon bring their companies to the very brink or into the gulf itself of bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

It is certainly queer how the Zgo in the management of insurance companies is 
lost. If every one of them in the United States was the property of an individual 
owner, we would not see them now writing business for five dollars, which is known 
to be worth ten dollars. 

An insurance official, although frequently largely interested as a stockholder, will 
strangely lose sight of his £ge, and, acting on the Nos, will decline co-operation, 
and enter into a wild scramble for a non-paying business, trusting to some unknown 
element of chance or good luck to carry his company through. 

The annual statement shows a loss, and hostile legislation and the meanness of 





competing companies, are made the scapegoats, when the main trouble has been 
the inadequacy of rate brought on from failure to co-operate and demand 


A PROPER TARIFF. 


A cry of ‘‘ Thief! thief!"’ is made when there is no thief. 

Hostile legislation, it is true, has brought in an additional factor to the fire haz- 
ard in many localities, but I opine that the true fire hazard has not been so materi- 
ally increased thereby as is claimed, but, on the contrary, even it it were entirely 
left out, the enforcement of a proper tariff would show profit in many sections of 
the country where there is now nothing but loss. 

The old national board was an intense idea of co-operation just as autocracy is 
an intense idea of government; as in the civil condition of mankind, in the absence 
of any government or co-operation for mutual protection, autocracy is better than 
none, just so did the national board fill a place in American underwriting. Even 
those who were not loyal and did not fight their battles under the banner of the old 
national board, are willing to concede that it did great good, although they claim 
it was an iron rule, or one-man power to which they wished no good and wept no 
tears over its demise. 

Its failure to maintain itself presents a strong parallel to the early history of 
American government. 

The American colonies peeee for some time under English monarchical rule, 
but American ideas could not brook the restraint and threw it off; yet, who will 
pretend to deny that the same English monarchical rule educated the people to 
prefer some form of government or co-operation to communism? And did it not 
_— landmarks that still exist and form the grand work of the constitutions of the 

tates and United States ? 

As the rule of the Georges ceased at the right time, just so it appears to be with 
the retirement of the national board. It was regal in its sway, and the training of 
the minds of American underwriters in other schools was not of that kind which 
would tend to make them long and faithful supporters ot an organization of this 
character. 

So a revolt was a natural and necessary consequence. 

But, even with its demise, the national board has left so firm an impress on 
American underwriting that it will probably never be effaced and the co-operation 
that at present exists in the shape of local boards, tariffs, State associations, and 
western and southern unions, are but its offshoots. 

I have thought it over and over: —Can the national board with its power of the 
olden time again exist ? 

Only one conclusion can be reached; it cannot. In England the minds of the 
people are accustomed to obey and respect one man, or a central monarchical 
power. In consequence a tariff association among companies exists there which is 
7 strong in its sway, and the officers and agents of tariff companies render it 
willing obedience, but it could not exist long herein America. Democratic tenden- 
cies here in all directions would not stand it. 

The veriest local agent in the business demands some representation in the man- 
agement in the business he represents, and if companies desire to prosper, they 
may as well accept this idea, and trim their sails to it. The average American 
agent is a spirited man, not accustomed to restraint, and while he can be success- 
fully advised and led, he cannot be successtully driven. 

However, we are far from saying that agents should be allowed full sway. 

There must not only be co-operation among agents in the shape of local boards, 
but there must also be co-operation among companies. Agents should be allowed 
to largely manage between themselves the interests of companies in shape of 
tariffs, but in case of internecine trouble or warfare, there should be some superior 
power ready to come in and straighten matters out. This now very properly ex- 
ists in the western and southern unions. : 

It may be that these unions are too loose in their organization as at present con- 
stituted, but it is a form of co-operation which is infinitely better than none, and I 
predict that, with more or less modification of their present status, as well as the 
increasing respect and strength they will gain in course of time, these unions, or 
similar compacts between companies, will, in a large measure, be the savior and 
acknowldeged protectors of American underwriting, without which it could not ex- 
ist. The government of a local board is largely akin to that of a state, and the 
western and southern unions similar to the United States government; the former 
managing its own affairs, the latter only attending to general interests, and never 
interfering with the tormer, except in case of internal strife. 

Those who are familiar with the fields where it is admitted rates are inadequate, 
cannot but concede that if companies throughout the western and southern unions, 
will only co-operate and call on local boards for increased rates, they can and will 
be obtained. 

What is lacking is stamina. Itis a poor excuse because every company in the 
field is not a member or loyal member of the western or southern unions. ‘‘ There 
are black sheep in every flock."’ Every man that lives in a country is not a loyal 
subject to the government of that country, and it would be an absurd conclusion 
to disrupt that government and go into communism because of the disloyalty of a 

ew. 

With equal force and necessity should these unions stand firm, and meet prop- 
erly, fairly, and squarely the issues before them. If they are met manfully, there 
will not be such a hue and cry against the second head of this discussion, viz.; 


THE EVILS WHICH INCREASE THE OUTGO OF COMPANIES, 


These may be said to be threefold: 


1. Those engendered by aomgatiee themselves, and are consequently under 
their own jurisdiction and control. 

2. Those caused by juries; and, 

3; Those caused by hostile legislation. 

nder the first division come those of office management, agency commissions, 

and hasty settlement of losses. 

I will pass over that of office management and touch briefly on that of agency 
commissions and hasty settlement of losses. 


AGENCY COMMISSIONS. 


As to agency commissions, we cannot consider fifteen per cent an evil, although 
it has been decried as sucha longtime through the insurance press as well as by 
many companies. This fifteen per cent has been so thoroughly engrafted into the 
business that it is virtually impossible to think of reducing it to ten per cent. Let 
companies save five per cent on the fifteen per cent now paid, and I predict that 
the falling off in business and the reduction of the number of agents, and the con- 
opeent want of close attention to the details of the business, will satisfy companies 
in less than twelve months that the reduction is both unwise as well as unjust; un- 
wise, for companies would reduce their volume of premiums and in consequence 
their volume of profit, and unjust to agents because they fully earn their fifteen per 
cent when the responsibility and character. of their work is compared to other 
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classes of business in the United States. As a field man I have labored in and 
among them, and know the joys as well as sorrows of a large number of them, and 
I do not believe there is a class of men who more fully earn all they make than the 
average fire insurance agent. For the mere collection (without suit) of amounts of 
moneys, similar in amount to the average run of insurance premiums, it is an 
established rule and custom all over the country to charge ten per cent; not only 
js more ingenuity, patience, and labor bestowed by fire insurance agents in these 
close days of competition on one-half of their policyholders than a lawyer devotes 
to collecting a small bill from a tardy debtor, but the extra five per cent is earned 
in the recording and issuing of the policy; to this is added the subsequent care and 
inspection that the faithful agent should and does give to the risk while it stands as 
a liability against his company, and now thereis an extra precaution imposed upon 
agents, in S:ates where valued policy laws exist, of examining tax returns and 
other data. 

The great law of equivalents should be applied to this matter of remuneration of 
agents, who are the acknowledged mudsills of the business, and companies should 
not try to get $1.50 worth of labor out of them for one dollar. While thus favor- 
ing fitteen per cent, though, we should be utterly opposed to any increase beyond 
this figure. There is nothing in the entire transaction of the business that creates 
such bitterness between agents as well as companies as the paying of increased 
commissions of twenty or twenty-five percent. Agents all over the land will be 
satisfied with fifteen per cent if companies will not allow more. Where an in- 
creased commission is paid, regardless of the measures taken, it soon becomes an 
open secret; this antagonizes other companies represented by the same agent, or 
by other agents, and the blackmailing a company gets, together with the increased 
outgo of five or ten per cent paid for the business obtained, will sooner or later off- 
set any little profit hoped to be obtained. For the firm maintenance of local boards 
it is already pretty well proven that a uniform commission is fully as necessary as 
uniform tarifts. 

While the 
HASTY SETLEMENT OF LOSSES 


has always been an evil, if there ever was a need for the insertion of the sixty-days’ 
clause in all policies, now is the occasion, especially in sections afflicted with imqui- 
tous laws. ‘The intelligent incendiary, who relies on the courts to quote a valued 
policy law in his favor, will certainly read his policy and will naturally prefer one 
without the sixty-days clause. This clause should be rigidly inserted in all policies, 
at least, on realty, in states where valued policy laws exist; and this, with an inva- 
riable rule to decline discounting all such claims, will tend, in a measure, to miti- 
gate some of the evils under which companies now labor. This is so self-evident a 
truth that we must think that companies who do not use this clause would consent 
in acommon interest to insert it in their policies issued in such States as Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, California, and Texas. This suggestion might be put through the 
southern and western unions, and, it properly pushed, it will surely be adopted by 
all companies; and, if carried out in good faith, who will be so rash as to deny that 
it will not only prevent many fraud losses from being committed, but will particu- 
larly assist in developing traud or fairness in many of the losses which are supposed 
to occur in certain sections from the operation of unjust laws? 

Owing to awant of co-operation on the part of companies as well as the short 
length of time that unusually iniquitous legislation has been in existence. particu- 
larly valued policy laws, the amount of loss resulting from their operation has never 
yet been ascertained with sufficient degree ot certainty to approximate to a factor, 
which must be added or loaded on present rates, Companies know pretty well 
what losses they may expect from incendiarism and carelessness, and make rates, 
or endeavor to do so, to cover them and leave a margin of profit. So, also, must 
the unknown factor of hostile legislation be known sooner or later, and the neces- 
sary extra premium collected therefor to justify companies continuing business 
where these evils do exist. Every loss originating from either fraud or accident in 
the settlement ot which companies are forced to pay out more money than they 
would were it not for unjust legislation should be charged up to hostile lggislation. 
If, in theclassification of losses, those resulting from this cause be closely charged 
up by a number of leading companies, an estimate could soon be probably made 
showing the necessary loading of rates ; but it cannot be fairly done lees the 
sixty-days clause is made operative, so that time can be given for a thorough venti- 
lation of the origin of fires. While I have no data on which an exact opinion could 
be based, yet my experience as a local agent, as well as an adjuster, satisfies me 
that the per centum of good business obtained, as well as of profit of companies 
whose policies have the sixty-days clause, is fully up to, if not ahead of, those with- 
out it. 

Adjusters well know that the average ‘honest policyholder and claimant would 
as willingly hold a policy in a good company with this clause as one without it, but 
the villain always wants a cash settlement. Such an assertion may not be accepted 
as ex cathedra, yet there can be but little dispute that the sixty-days clause is a nec- 
essary requisite to both prevent and estimate losses resulting from unjust laws. 


EVILS CAUSED BY JURIES. 


The way the rights of insurance companies have been crucified by the courts, 
especially through juries, is an evil of no recent birth. Regardless of the true 
issues of the case, or how strong the defence of a company may be, when it is left 
to the average jury they all appear to think one way—on one side a poor man, 
and on the other a pile of money—and decide accordingly. In fact, their de- 
cisions have become so flagrant that, unless the daw is plainly in their favor, the 
companies cannot be induced to enter a court-house, regardless how strong the 
facts may be. 

By far the largest proportion of fraud losses, and for which companies have to 
pay so heavily, are those on stocks of merchandise. ‘‘Cooked”’ inventories, 
shop-worn goods, destruction of books, and ‘‘ supposed"’ sales and profits, are 
almost the inseparable concomitant of every fraud loss, and I venture to surmise 
that a large portion of the losses sustained by companies in S:zates afflicted with 
bad legislation have not been on buildings where valued-policy laws apply, 
although supposed by many to be chargeable to the latter cause. 

It is true that judges in their decision of legal questions ordinarily lean more or 
less toward the assured ; but to their credit it must be said that, as a class, all over 
the country, they are intelligent, able, and honest men, and could all questions of 
fact, as well as of law, affecting insurance companies be left to them, companies 
would be much better treated. 

_ The great trouble in the courts is the way jurors are drawn. Grangers, mechan- 
ies, and ‘‘ professional" jurors are called upon indiscriminately to decide tangled 
Points of bookkeeping and values on which they are no better posted than a dog is 
on Latin. Incase of fraud, the assured always, through their counsel, prefer this 
class of ignorant men whom they can humbug; but companies, who ask for nothing 
but what is fair, and are almost invariably correct in their position, want none but 
intelligent men who are the most familiar with the issues in litigation. 

ing on this very point, I will qnote a most excellent law now in force in 





Louisiana: ‘‘ In the courts of the first judicial district (parish of Orleans), special 
juries may be directed to be summoned whenever the judge shall be of opinion that 
the matters to be submitted to the decision of a jury are of such a nature as to re- 
quire information peculiar to certain occupations or professions; in such cases, the 
judge is empowered, at the request of either party, to direct to be summoned a 
sufficient number of jurors of the occupation, profession or trade necessary for the 
— decision of the case ;"" section 11 of act No. 283 of the acts of the Louisiana 
— ee of 1855, which has been re-enacted as section 2153 of the revised statutes 
of 1870. 

By this law a jury of merchants can be called to decide a case between a mer- 
chant and an insurance company, a jury of grangers to decide a case between a 
granger and an insurance company. It is so eminently just that no honest legisla- 
ture could object to it, as it is not in the interest of any one business or class, and 
companies should use their best endeavors to have a similar law enacted in every 
State in the Union. In the city of New Orleans, where it has been in force many 
years, the system of adjusting is more notoriously liberal than anywhere else in the 
United States, and even then, there is no other point in the country where local 
companies make regularly such handsome profits. It is probable the average 
policyholder there is more honest than elsewhere, but I am satisfied this law has 
had a most wholesome effect. A merchant who fires his stock cannot hope, in 
case of suit, to humbug the jury, and is quite careful in going into the courts when 
he knows a jury of respectable merchants will sit on his claim. The law is old and 
widely known in New Orleans, and the intelligent incendiary, who is the most 
are enemy of insurance companies, surely thinks of it before he applies the 
torch. 

Coming to the third class of ills which increase the outgo of companies—viz. : 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION, 


Let us ask the question: Is this legislation the outgrowth of the minds of honest 
meaning men? Or have legislators lost all conscience and become deliberately and 
knowingly the shield of thieves and houseburners ? Or are they ignorant dupes and 
merely made the tools of designing men? We cannot, after mature reflection, 
answer either of the latter questions in the affirmative, for, in the majority of in- 
stances, most legislaters who propose or advocate these objectionable laws are not 
only men of character, but have the credit of being possessed with more than aver- 
age intelligence. They may be led somewhat by prejudice, but thisthey deny, and 
claim they act only for the best interests of their constituency, all of whom are wot 
insurance companies or agents. The New York legislature may have been beset 
by a lot of insurance ‘‘ bummers”’ or ‘‘ tramps,” so aptly described by Mr. George 
T. Hope in his address before the last meeting of this association, but this has not 
been the case with western and southern legislatures. Whatever odious insur- 
ance legislation has been inaugurated by the latter has been, as a rule, the cogita- 
tions of legislators themselves, without any dishonest influence being brought to 
bear onthem. For example, in Texas, which has the worst form of a valued policy 
law, the author and advocate of this execrable act is now a judge of supreme court 
of the State; and, while it may be claimed he was actuated by prejudice, no one 
can doubt his honesty or integrity. His action had the hearty indorsement of his 
law partner, who was recently Governor of the State, and is now an honored member 
of the United States Senate, where no man, it is probable, stands higher for sterling 
character, regardless of party. 

It is probable that in many instances this odious legislation, in some of its shapes, 
has received its initial movement through some legislator who is laboring under 
some supposed wrong, but since this legislation has become so general, and is 
supported by so many honest meaning men, there must surely be other causes than 
prejudice. Some charge it to ignorance, but even this is not by any means a major 
cause; in fact, it isa minor one, and can be even said that knowledge of the busi- 
ness and of the insurance contract has been the very means of pointing out to the 
legislator exactly how to frame those very laws which companies complain of so 
bitterly, and the eniightenment of the public as to the rights of companies from an 
insurance standpoint does not reach the root of the special evil in question. 

Owing to the hostile feeling of labor versus capital, and the general fecling 
against all corporations, it is also probable that insurance companies are feeling 
the effects of these communistic ideas, and, which is still worse, they are forced to 
bear a portion of the burden of the sins of others. 

Railroads have in many instances particularly embittered the people. When a 
claim of any kind is made against them, be it ever so just, or the claimant ever so 
needy, it is almost invariably resisted through the courts. It is true, they are apt 
to be imposed on in many instances; yet they surely do not discriminate suffi- 
ciently, and their wholesale litigation is not commendable. However, while this 
occasional harsh action of other corporations has its effects on insurance compa- 
nies, there is no question the latter frequently invite these attacks upon themselves 
by the imprudence of adjusters, who frequently so badger and worry an honest 
claimant in their hankering for salvage as to antagonize an entire community 
against the business. Companies do not caution adjusters sufficiently often how to 
handle losses, and these mistakes, as I well know, are not confined to tyros, but 
many veteran adjusters frequently get their minds so trained to one channel, and 
become so suspicious that they forget the best stock in trade a company has is the 
a of an honest loss. 

ut while all these causes have, in a measure, produced hostile legislation, I 
cannot think the foundation has been reached. We may as well go to the bottom, 
instead of running off in the heat of passion, and denouncing the so-called dishon- 
esty of legislators, as well as those who uphold them. Lord Bacon says: ‘‘ He 
who, in the cure of politic or national disorder, shall rest himself contented with 
second causes, without setting out in diligent search for the original source of the 
evil, doth resemble the slothful husbandman who moweth down the heads of 
noisome weeds, when he should carefully pull up the roots; and the work shall 
ever be to do again.” 

The root of the special evil in question, and the true philosophic cause of all this 
hostile legislation is the very nature and relation that exists between fire insurance 
companies and their patrons in the United States—the people. This relation is 
analagous to monarchical government. It is to the interest of the laiter to extract 
from its subjects all the tribute it can, and give back therefor as little protection as 

ossible. 

ss On the other hand, it is to the interest of the people to pay the least tax, and de- 
mand therefor, all protection possible. Both government and insurance companies 
have in view the same object—frotection—and precisely the same tendencies exist 
between insurance companies and their patrons as between a monarchy and its sub- 
jects. 

. As fire insurance grows older, the people become better posted on the peculiar 
rights and privileges of companies, and the more widely the business is extended, 

the more will the people in this republic through their exponents, the legislatures, 

force oppressive laws on insurance companies. This tendency, I predict has not, 

he means, reached its outside limits, and we have no assurance when and where 
it will stop. 
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Legislators argue with considerable force that insurance companies, if so dis- 
posed, have their patrons, through the finely printed conditions of their policies, at 
great disadvantage, and they say laws should be enacted to force the assured up in 
the same plane as thecompanies. This phase of legislation is not confined to insur- 
ance, but is extended to other corporations, notably railroads. Twenty years ago 
railroads dictated their own terms, but by degrees legislatures have so trimmed 
down and cut into their contracts with the people, that in nearly every State it is 
almost useless for a railroad company to print conditions to a bill of lading or a 
passenger ticket, and in some States the laws of common carriers have gone so far 
as to define the maximum tariff on railroads. 

What a shudder would pass over underwriters if a State should define the entire 
conditions of an insurance policy or mark out a maximum tariff on risks within its 
borders! Yet, all this is possible. 

What has occurred so far may be only a little sharpshooting, and we may soon 
expect a general firing all along the line. 

t may be surmised by some that, if this tendency of legislatures is pressed any 
turther than it is now, the entire business will be annibilated. To the contrary, it 
may be affirmed beyond an almost reasonable doubt, come what will, the large 
experience, invention, courage, and ability of American underwriters will overcome 
every obstacle, and as long as an enlightened civilization exists on this continent 
just so long will fire insurance exist. It can be only done, though, by a general 
struggle and fight for existence being maintained everywhere, and the very object 
of our discussion is, how this struggle should be conducted. 

The body of hostile legislation so far enacted may be classed under three heads, 
viz.: Laws of taxation, deposit laws, and laws interpreting the contract. , 

Mr. Hope explained most clearly the injustice and tendencies of these laws in his 
address, so I will not enlarge on this, but will add that as to 


LAWS OF TAXATION, 


Companies, instead of groping in the dark and grumbling over any and all kinds of 
taxation, should unite and agree to press for only one kind of taxation, viz.: a per 
centum on the net income of a company in » State—that is, deducting losses and 
agency commissions. Let it be ever so large, it will be just. Iam satisfied that if 
this system of taxation is urged on legislatures through proper channels it would 
become a law in nearly every State. 

As a rule, companies should only pay State taxes, and local agents should bear 
municipal and county licenses. As it is now, agents pay no taxes as a rule any- 
where, and they should beara portion of the burden. When these licenses are 
Jarge, if agents had to pay them, there would be a great incentive to have them re- 
duced ; and as these licenses are mostly confined to the larger cities, where agencies 
ot good companies are valuable, if present agents decline to pay licenses, there 
po be no great trouble in finding new agents who would readily agree to do so. 

s to 

REFORM IN GENERAL OF HOSTILE LEGISLATION, 


only two methods or plans suggest themselves to me: 

1. By obtaining the repeal or modification of these laws. 

2. By action ot companies themselves, although these laws be in force. 

‘The first method especially, repeal, 1s the most sure and effective way to reform. 
How can it be effected ? 

Lobbying er se is not dishonorable or unfair. Any individual or corporation 
that feels aggrieved by certain laws has a perfect right to appear at the bar of the 
ofiending legislature and state its grievances, but lobbying has been brought into 
such disrepute by ignoble men that it is virtually lost time for honcrably minded 
men to loiter around the halls of legislatures hoping to get measures through, 
especialiy if insurance companies are interested. 

‘The most effective way for insurance companies to maintain their rights is to 
have good and able men in the business eJected to legislatures, and there standing 
on the same footing explain fairly ana squarely the rights companies are entitled 
to. One efficient member can do more than a hundred lobbyists. Instead of losing 
time lobbying, let companies devote the same time in endeavoring to have under- 
writers elected to the halls of legislation. 

Much mote success can be accomplished in this direction than would be thought 
of at first blush. 

Insurance agents all over the land are among the most respected and popular 
citizens in their respective communities, and many.a one of them could be elected with 
small effort. In one prominent State, where there is not a single man in the entire 
legislature who is at all identified with insurance interests, in that State I am satis- 
fied some half-dozen insurance agents could be sent there as members with but 
little consultation and co-operation. Before elections let companies correspond 
with leading local agents, and ask their specials to make inquiries as they travel 
over the country, and see what can be done. 

Notwithstanding the other antagonisms of the business, there is no doubt all in- 
surance men will work hard, as a rule, for the election of even a competitor tooffice. 
This point might be very effectually worked up through the southern and western 
unions. 

Another method would be for companies, and particularly specials, who should 
be closely instructed to this end by companies, to aid local agents in all directions 
to see the members of the legislatures from their immediate sections, while they are 
at home, and argue with them the injustice of certain laws, and ask their assistance 
in obtaining their modification or repeal. 

A legislator will frequently do a good deal for one of his immediate constituents, 
when, on the same subject he would turn an utterly deat ear to a lobbyist. In the 
second place, even if vicious statutes remain on the books, many of them can be 
shorn of harmless tendencies by the action of companies themselves. 

Nothing can be done in this direction in laws ot taxation or deposit, but a good 
deal can be effected in laws interpreting the contract, especially 


VALUED POLICY-LAWS, 


While the plan of requiring builders’ estimates, at the expense of the assured, 
seems a good way to curtail the evils of such laws, in most localities it fails to be op- 
erative from a uumber of causes, and it seems utterly impossible for it ever to 
become a general rule. 

Another plan of insuring only three-fourths of the assessed value of buildings 
may have its merits, but the latter are nearly offset by its defects, and it appears to 
be sure of soon being abandoned, or at least, will not be relied on by companies. 

In many states, buildings and land are returned together, in which event it is al- 
most impossible for agents to separate the one value from the other, so while this 
‘* taxation plan” (if I may so call it), may prevent a few rascals from burning out, 
pct if closely carried out, it appears to be certain that the loss of premiums on the 
——— of business, will be larger than the losses which have been prevented 
thereby. 

Not only this, but this plan cannot exist long before it becomes universally known, 





and how easy will it be for a villain to return his property at a high figure, get a 
large insurance, and ply the torch? I know of one instance where this was deliber- 
ately done on a stock of merchandise. 

It appears to me a simple and effective way to largely offset the troubles in States 
afflicted with valued policy laws, would be for all companies to have among the 
printed conditions of all policies issued in these States, a clause of the following 
character: 

In case differences shall arise from a loss on a building insured under this policy, 
it is hereby agreed and understood, that all such differences, both in fact and law, 
shall, at the written request of either party, be submitted to impartial arbitrators, 
who, in their decision, shall be alone guided by the terms and conditions of this 
policy, all Jaws or statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. Arbitrators to be 
mutually chosen; one to be selected by each party, and these two selecting an 
umpire. The three arbitrators to be professional lawyers in good standing and the 
award of any two of them in writing, under oath, shall be binding and conclusive 
on all parties without any appeal therefrom whatever. Each party to pay their 
own arbitrator and one-half of the umpire’s fee. ‘The arbitration must be held 
within six months of date of fire, but the company reserves the right to decline 
submission to the same if fire originates in assured’s building under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. 

It may be claimed that such a clause could not stand the crucial test of law; that 
legally it is not binding, on the ground that there can be no ouster of the courts in 
their right to hear and determine questions of law and administer equity be- 
tween parties ; that the operation of a valued policy law can no more be estopped 
than a usury or homestead law, if the assured choses to claim its benefits, although 
he agreed to waive it at the incipiency of the contract. Even admiting that this 
would be a mooted question, there is no doubt a great deal could be done in sup- 
pressing incendiarism by the universal adoption of this arbitration clause. Its 
phraseology may be improved on, but the main idea and the intention of it is to 
prevent valued policy ‘‘firebugs’’ from plying the torch. Such an incendiary 
would be quite sure to read his policy before he does his work, and such a clause 
may prevent him from striking the match. 

The justice of such a clause is also so apparent, that, even if it could not be inva 
riably enforced, it would so appeal to the judgment of the better class of men, as 
well as the courts, as to place a fraudulent claimant in an unenviable attitude should 
he decline to arbitrate, and go to the courts. 

I have consulted eminent legal authorities on the effect and operation of such a 
clause, and I am told there is no question that its effect would be most beneficial 
to insurance companies. 

The suggestion of selecting the arbitrators only from the legal profession is made 
because they would be more apt to arrive at a fair and just decision than any other 
class of men. Their business is really one of settling differences, and the training 
of their minds is such as enables them to reach readily and clearly the true issues of 
a case. 

It is a notorious fact that in nine cases out of ten, companies are mulcted for moe 
than is due by them in arbitrations and appraisements, but it is due to the fact that 
the arbitrators and appraisers are not lawyers, and, acting on unjust prejudices, do 
not deal out that even-handed justice that should exist between man and man. 

No class of men know and admit more freely that corporations are unjustly treated 
than lawyers, and from no other source could an insurance company be expected to 
be more fairly treated in an arbitration than if arbitrators are selected from reput- 
able members of the bar. A lapse of six months is suggested in order to allowcom- 
panies to get up a full defense should there be any charges of arson, false swearing, 
etc., allof which would properly come before the arbitrators ; should a decision be 
made in favor of acompany, and the assured should nevertheless resort to the 
courts, the award of the arbitration would be most beneficial to the company, in 
case of suit, for it would be sure to come out to tne full knowledge of the court and 
jury during trial, and it would largely influence their action. 

The insertion of such a clause may cause companies to get up two different series 
of policies, one for States with valued-policy laws, and one without; but this small 
expense and trouble would be trifling in comparison to the beneficial effects such 
action would produce. This plan of an arbitration clause is not intended to do 
away with builders’ estimates, or taxable values, but to supplement them. 

I have only touched on the valued policy law, as it is the ‘‘ chief among ten 
thousand,” and the most fatal to companies ever yet proposed by legislatures. 
Something could be said gvo and cox on an insurance bureau, created and managed 
by the United States Governmenr, but there is little question it would increase the 
already heavy burdens of expense of insurance companies, and we had “ better en- 
dure the ills we have than to fly to those we know not of.” 

With all the vicious legislation of the past, as well as what may be ground out 
in the future, the time for despair has not yet come. I agree with Mr. Hine in his 
happy address before the Underwriters Association of the South, that fire insur- 
ance as it stands to-day is a most pronounced success, and let legislatures go on 
hemming the business in closer and closer, | feel certain the extraordinary ability 
of American underwriters will rise paramount to all opposition and adversity, and 
that the business will continue to grow to grander and grander proportions as the 
years roll by. Theclimax of the rebound into demoralization caused by the retire- 
ment of the national board has been reached, and there is now a strong tendency 
among all companies to better practices. This tendency, called by Herbert 
Spencer the “‘ rythmical tendency,’’ is traceable in all the departments of social lite, 
which is illustrated in the access of despotism after revolution among ourselves in 
the alternation of reforming epochs and conservative epochs; which, after a disso- 
lute age, brings an age of asceticism and conversely ; which in commerce produces 
the regularly-recurring inflations and panics; which carries the devotees of fashion 
from one absurd extreme to the other. This rythmical tendency also affects insur- 
ance interests. When the iron hand of the national board was lifted, companies 
plunged almost into anarchy, and we are sure to see a corresponding reform. 

Like stray sheep, companies have wandered far away on the hills, and many of 
the weaker ones have been forever lost; who knows but that hostile legislation is 
the wolf that 1s forcing them to huddle together tor mutual protection ? 

While the present and future are threatening to all, and while energy and intel- 
ligence wil] do a great deal in the struggle for existence, size will be one of the 
most essential qualities in the contest. It can be hardly doubted that the successful 
underwriting of the future will be almost entirely confined to large companies. 
The large profits some companies have reaped in the past cannot be expected in 
the future, but that profit, although small will be uniform. This will be due to 4 
number of causes, such as increased competition, and particularly an increased 
kuowledge what the real hazards of risks are, thereby being more able to apportion 
the rate to the risk. 

We commenced in the outset in suggesting a geometric or perspective metaphor 
—two lines representing income and outgo. Now, it I staad on a railroad track, 
and follow the rails with my eye toward the horizon, my vision is affected with an 
idea that these rails run together toward the setting of the sun, but my better judg- 
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ment tells me such is not the case. Just sois the condition of fire insurance in this 
country. Some think they see the vanishing point, but it is an ignis fatuus, and, 
although none of us will be there to verify such a remote prediction, yet I am satis- 
fied that many of the large companies we now have the pleasure and honor to rep- 
resent, and who cannot yet boast ofa halfa century, will roll up their two hundredth 
or three hundredth annual statements. 

But, after all, suppose the view of the pessimist is the correct one; that the entire 
fire insurance interests of the country are moribund, is it not ‘‘ better to die in hope 
than live in despair ?” 

Mr. George W. Clarke, of Chicago, offered a resolution of thanks to Mr. Baker, 
of Philadelphia, for his ‘‘ Cordial Appreciation of the Aims of the Association,’’ and 
to the committee on determining the merit of the several essays. 

After the reading of the prize essay, remarks followed regarding the authorship 
of the four essays receiving honorable mention. Mr. A. J. B. Abbey confessed that 
he was ‘‘ Nugget,” Mr. C. C. Hine that he was ‘‘ Capsicum,” the other two, were 
Geo. C. Clarke, ‘‘Nullus Homo,” and H. De Roode, “‘ Parsee.” These essays wil! 
appear in the printed report of the proceedings of the association. 


THE INSURANCE PRESS. 


At the conclusion of the Baker prize essay ceremonies, Mr. Stephen English, of 
The Insurance Times, took the floor and made a brief speech in behalf of the insur- 
ance press, which he claimed was the educator of underwriters, the advocate of 
sound practice, and the conservator of public good in all matters relating to insur. 
ance. The press was a power in the business of underwriting, but it was not 
appreciated as it should be by the insurance fraternity. 

At the conclusion of Mr. English’s remarks, the President announced the report 
of the committee on the Chicago Manager’s Prize. Four essays were submitted 
under this offer, and the committee awarded the first medal to ‘‘ Cambridge,’ who 
proved to be Vice-President A. J. Waters, of Cleveland, and the second to ‘‘ Ther- 
sites,"" E. C. Johnson, of Michigan City, Ind., special agent of the Glen’s Falls 
Insurance Company, with the recommendation that all four be printed in the pro- 
ceedings. The noms de plume of the other two contestants were ‘‘ Smilax’’ and 
“Hired Man,” both unknown. 

Vice-President Waters was received with applause, and proceeded to read his 
con'ribution, ‘‘ The Best System of Supervision, and the Best Methods of Convey- 
ing Conclusions to the Companies.” 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


The circular letter issued by our president states our subject to be ‘“‘ The Best 
System of Supervision and Best Methods of Conveying Conclusions to Com- 
panies.”” The term ‘supervision’ presupposes a supervisor. Supervision, to be 
valuable to a company, must be intelligent and comprehensive. It cannot from its 
very nature be mechanical, hence the most carefully constructed blanks would 
utterly fail to convey valid conclusions if the supervisor is unable to travel outside 
the gauge marked, and imprint upon his conclusions the stamp of a thinking and 
comprehensive surveyor, As much—and even more—depends upon the proper 
execution of a system as the system itself. Even a defective system, intelligently 
followed, would be of more avail than a perfect system with a mere mechanical fol- 
lowing. Before indicating any ‘‘system of supervision,” a careful analysis of the 
topic would seem to comprehend the supervisor as well as the subject supervised. 
Hence, as a fit beginning of our paper we analyse the power before we attempt to 
manufacture the machine. We go back to the causes from which conclusions must 
emanate, and not only endeavor to show what constitutes an intelligent supervisor, 
but also what is necessary for a comprehensive understanding of the thing super- 
vised, as upon the correctness ot these elements rest ‘‘ both the law and the pro- 

hets."’ Supervisors are of two kinds, natural and artificial. One is born to the 

usiness, and has the natural and inherent qualifications to successfully deal with 
both men and material things. The other is built up from a foreign base, andin his 
mental make up 1s but an aggregation of receptive ideas, which in combination 
with others form a brain power simply by absortion. A true special agent, like a 
real artist, is born, not made. Acard-with the owner's name as supervisor and a 
satchel full of blanks no more makea genuine special agent than four horseshoes 
and a collar make a horse. And yet the one to whom nature has been prodigal in 
her gifts may from sheer indolence fail of success, while the hard, industrious worker 
by carefully cultivating what natural talents he may have, wiil in the end win the 
race. 

The two most important qualifications in a special agent are good common sense 
and industry. With these his success is assured; without them allhis fine spun 
theoretical ideas are but the ‘‘ baseless fabric of a dream." Having these qualities, 
he will make himself acquainted with his duties and discharge them accordingly. 
He needs to be a studious man. There are mechanical and chemical principles 
entering into the risk account, which can only be understood from careful study. 
The examination ofa special hazard by one utterly ignorant of the business there con- 
ducted, would be of no avail to an intelligent daily report inspector. Our special 
hazards, with their complicated array of mechanical forces, are the result of intel- 
ligent brain power. The men whocontrol and manage them are thinking men, 
and the insurer who sends out his agent to inspect these hazards with a view to 
their longevity, to use a life term, must be able to point out their hazardous features 
and intelligently discuss them with practical machinists. It will not do in this live 
age to ask a woolen manufacturer where he keeps his ‘‘ mules,”’ or innocently in- 
quire of a machinist whether he keep his ‘‘ bull punch” from the rest of his ma- 
chines. A survey, to be worth anything, must be the result of intelligence, and 
this cannot be had without careful thought and study. I have said that industry is 
a prime qualification. By means of this the front view of a risk will never do from 
which to make a report. ie insures accuracy ; as not only the external hazard will be 
carefully inspected but the interior will be thoroughly visited, even though it should 
involve the climbing of many long stairs, and the necessity of many steps which 
indolence would suggest might be dispensed with. A good supervisor should be a 
keen judge of mankind. Not only material things pass before his review, but the 
motives of men as a possible element in a moral hazard are as much a subject of 
Study as the physical hazard itself. Often a shrewd insignt into the moral relation 
of the assured to the risk carried prevents a serious loss to his company. 

Right here we would digress a little from our subject and speak of the power of 
first impression of a risk or its owner. We are not superstitious, are not believers 
in “luck,” so called; and yet there is here an intangible, undefinable element 








which by some means conveys impressions outside of and distinct from physical 
causes. Callit *‘ intuition,” if you will, — it by calling it a whim ora notion, 


yet the fact still remains unchanged, and like the seer’s warning to Lochiel, many 
can truthfully say : 

The sunset of life gives us mystical lore, 

and coming events cast their shadows before. 


Some men never have impressions of anything, but by a sort of opaque stupidity 
manage to blunder through life without any seeming use of brains upon which im- 
pressions can be made. Special agents of the right type never emanate from this 
class. Always heed the warnings which first impressions indicate, and in nine 
cases out of ten you will find them correct. To these impressions not always can 
the test of analytical reasoning be applied. They seem to occupy a plane of thought 
separate and distinct from the usual connection of cause and effect, and yet are 
more sure and certain in the final demonstration than many results derived from 
actual and seen causes. If these impressions raise a doubt as to the propriety of 
entertaining or carrying a hazard, whether anpeoeuey from a physical or a moral 
cause, always promptly give the company the benefit of the doubt and at once 
carry into practical effect their suggestions. Then, again, a perception of the mo- 
tives which actuate men and which to some extent are the keynote of their char- 
acter, enables the supervisor to present suggestions regarding a risk in a manner 
which is available. The ultimate effect of language is seen more often in the man- 
ner in which a thing is put than in the real ideas sought to be conveyed. The fa- 
culty of judging of the motives of men and turning them in the right direction is 
sometimes called ‘‘ tact. This is alittle word, but wonderfully effective in results. 
To a great extent it is one of the most important gifts a supervisor can have. It 
bridges over many a difficulty, solves many a knotty problem, and is the key which 
has opened the way to many aman’s success. Common sense as a factor in a man’s 
make-up is to a great extent a natural gift. Educated common sense is the grafted 
fruit from culture and experience. It is this power which enables a man to tower 
above his fellows in practical knowledge and in the accomplishment of definite re- 
sults. Possessed of this, even the illiterate man in the battle of life is a giant; 
without it the mere scholarly man is a pigmy. 

Having indicated briefly some of the salient points in a good supervisor, we will 
now attempt to skeletonize a ‘‘ system of supervision."" The object of supervision 
is profit to the company—tst, by pointing out the undesirable business ; and, 2d, 
by approving, retaining and acquiring acceptable business. The undesirable 
hazards are accepted by a company by reason of careless or inaccurate descrip- 
tions of the local agent, by indolence or lack of practical knowledge on the part of 
the daily report inspector, or by a greed for premiums in the company itself. If 
the latter, there is no cure, no prevention, no system of supervision which will cure 
the evil, save that usual and general one, which both exterminates the company 
and eradicates the mischief—reinsurance or bankruptcy. If the fault lies with the 
agent and is at all chronic, the sure and only cure is the prompt removal of the 
cause. If at the desk of the company, a man with more industry and greater 
practical knowledge of his business will generally effect a cure. Any system, to be 
effectual, must emanate from the company. The execution belongs to the super- 
visor. A ‘‘system” is something which is regular, ert and combined. A 
true system of supervision is a text book. In this should be grouped under ap- 
proximate heads all the hazardous elements and points of danger combined in the 
different risks. 

As an illustration, we indicate a flouring mill, and indicate our plans as follows: 
Carefully and personally examine : 

First—Cleanliness of the mill, and where dust and smut are thrown. If out of 
the windows and on the top of an addition or boiler room, cancel at once. If cob- 
webs and dust are inordinately plentiful and owner will not agree to clean up, re- 
tire from the risk. 

Second—Location of smutters, bran dusters, purifiers. If in out-of-the-way 
places and not easily accessible, the risk is undesirable. 

Third— Smoke stack ; if of brick and does not extend a safe distance above the 
comb of the roof, or if openings are on the side of the mill against which the course 
of the wind usuaily blows, and owners refuse to change them, no ordinary rate will 
meet the additional hazard. If smoke stack is of iron, itsage is an important fea- 
ture, as corrosion thins the iron and causes holes from which sparks might burn 
the mill. If smoke stack is old and owners will not supply a new one, the risk won't 


ay. 
, Fourth—After viewing the physical hazard, ascertain if owners are making money, 
whether any litigation is pending, and whether an over-insurance exists. 

Fifth—If the mill is open to any of the above objections, simply state the fact, 
and on the report make no reference to the preceding suggestions. 

Our system would imply a carefully prepared digest of similar points in all haz- 
ards, each one of which shou'd be specifically numbered. In the blanks furnished 
the supervisor, after name of owner, number of policy, kind of risk, location, 
amount, and rate, instruct the supervisor to refer in his report merely to the num- 
ber after each heading, and only make mention when these objections occur. If 
none exist, an answer to suggestion No. 5 is sufficient. A thorough examination 
of all hazardous risks by this system would not only weed out the dangerous haz- 
ards, but would be a test of the watchfulness and care of the local agent. Time 
is valuable both to the supervisor and the company, and long, labored essays upon 
a given risk are neither useful nor profitable. If a hazard is in every regard desir- 
able, a half dozen words will convey the whole idea. No necessity exists for wast- 
ing time in explaining all the premises from which the conclusion is deduced. Re- 
sults are what the company seeks, not demonstrations. The fact of being a super- 
visor presupposes the idea of competency, and a plain statement of facts covering 
the salient points is worth a full page. ‘The value of a supervisor's work depends 
upon his iudgment and industry, and if the company has no dependence upon the 
one or faith in the o:her, a prompt resignation is in order. If these elements are 
lacking, no cunningly devised system can ever make up the deficiency. Confidence 
in the ability of the supervisor on the part of the company, and a settled determina- 
tion with him ever to merit that confidence, constitute the real true relation be- 
tween the company and its representative. Where these exist, the best interests ot 
the company will be served, whatever be the system of supervision. Where they 
are lacking no system can be devised which will fully supply the omission. 

The part of the supervision which merely refers to the reporting of the physical 
or moral hazard of a risk hardly needs a different system than is now in use with 
most of the companies. A slip of paper briefly locating and naming the risk, with 
a blank space for the supervisor's comments, is all that is needed. In fact | 
plan which briefly, clearly and truthfully conveys the supervisor's conclusions, is all 
that is necessary. The need is not so much for a change of manner in which the 
conclusions are noted, as for a system which shall indicate the basis upon which 
these conclusions should be made. Upon the correctness of this system would 
depend the value of the supervisor's report. To fully carry out this plan would 
far transcend the limits of this paper. Hence we merely indicate a line of thought 
which, carried out, would place in the supervisor's hands a true guide to the man- 
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ner of inspection and a presentation of all the features of a risk demanding atten- 
tion. The immaterial points need no explanation. It is only those which directly 
influence the probabilities, or even the possibilities, of a fire which interest the 
company. 

But few supervisors have such retentive memories as to retain all the features of a 
hazard which require inspection and survey. A short practical work, covering all 
these points under appropriate heads would at once seem to meet thisend. The 
difficulty appears to be that some of the companies take it for granted that a special 
agent knows all the elements of hazardin arisk. It is generally to be feared that 
a critical examination under this head would reveal a lack of knowledge surprising 
even tothe candidates themselves. It would be wellto remember that this is solely a 
matter of education and experience, and those supervisors who ae well up in their 
protession well know that in many cas s the companies have paid dearly for their 
tuition. All cannot be old hands at the business, new ones are continually enter- 
ing the field, and the companies, failing to reap the advantage of their own and 
the experience and judgment of the men who have made this a life study, are con- 
tinually paying for the education of the newcomers. If any system needs to be 
adopted, that which will combine and collect the results which experience has 
burned into the companies would be the one to prominently keep before the minds 
of their supervisors. 

A proper supervisor of a company’s business is highly commendable, and yet too 
much zeal in this direction creates a possibility otf so supervising as eventually to 
leave no business to supervise. Other conclusions than those derived from a report 
of business already on the books are fully as essential to a company’s success. A 
supervisor may be a good judge of a risk, but a poor judge of an agent. His 
micd may be so organized as to fully comprehend material things, and yet make 
costly mistakes when dealing with men. He may be the cause of removing an 
objectionable risk from the agent's register in such a manner as not only to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an event, but to prove an effective estoppel to the 
writing of those which are not objectionable. The conclusions which arise from 
a supervisor's work, and which are most accr ptable to the company, are those which 
are conveyed in such a manner as to augment the profit account. A supervisor 
may make outa very neat report and re-report what the local agents have done in 
a sa isfac¢ory manrer, and yet at the end of the year ‘‘convey conclusions”’ far 
from profitable to the compiny. Divest supervision of much of the red tape which 
attaches to the business, and impress the supervisor with the fact that annual re- 
sults are what teil in the balance-sheet, and that an increase of desirable businessis 
needed fully as much us descriptions of risks, and there would not seem to be a 
great recessity for a particular ‘‘ system of supervision,’’ save that which would add 
to the pecuniary results of the business. 

Much of risk supervision seems to be based upon the erroneous idea that good 
risks never burn, and a forgetfulness ot the important fact that continuous premiums 
are necessary to meet the continuous losses. A careful view of the results of tne 
business done by many of our compavpies during the past ten years in the light of 
their individual peculiarities, seems to indicate the fact that much of the so-called 
supervision has been far from a profitable business. A better system would seem 
to indicate that less time be spent in examining and reporting all the risks on an 
agent's books, and that more time spent in actually working up desirable business 
would be far more profitable to the company. ‘The former takes the agent's time 
and brings him no returns; the latter accomplishes all that is necessary for the 
company’s protection, and adds to the interest of the local agent. Unless specially 
instructed by his company to examine particular risks, the good sense of the super- 
visor should be sufficient to indicate that risks need personal inspection. 

Much of the success of the company depends uponits relations to its local agents, 
and the kind of influence exercised by its supervisor. Ifa querulous, criticising 
spirit is shown in the company and its special, the paucity of the business will ac- 
count for it. A local agent, and a good one too, once remarked to the writer: ‘‘I 
hike to have Mr. (giving the name of a special agent) call on m-, as we always 
work up some business before he leaves. The—— company’s special I don’t like. 
He never helps me, but is always finding something to criticise.” ‘‘ How is their 
relative business, did you say? ‘' Why, Ido double the business for the former 
company that I do forthe latter, and haven't lost them arisk in five years.” 
Here are the results of two systems of supervision—one builds up a business and 
the other tears it down. ‘That system of supervision is best which directly enlists 
the agent in the welfare of his company. One half of the cost of supervisors could 
be dispensed with, did the local agent have a pecuniary interest in the profits of the 
business. Give a like contingent interest, as a part of the guid pro quo for a super- 
visor’s service, and the added care and watchfulness alone would torm a ‘‘ system ” 
perfected and completed by that strongest of bonds—se/interes¢t. Retaining and 
increasing the profits of the business in the system needed at the present time, not 
by assuming that an increase in premiums always indicates an increase in profits, 
but rather with a clear conception of what constitutes a hazard. So supervise and 
conduct the business as to bring the local agent in a line with the special, and 
together work for the ultimate good of the company. 

The business ot underwriting is one of the most prosaic and practical in the 
world, and yet requires great tact and ingenuity to prevent an actual loss. A sys- 
tem which simply comprises the inspection and reporting cf risks need not be a 
very complex affair. It is something which any ordinarily intelligent man could 
soon comprebend. But a system which would infuse, originate and distribute tact, 
industry and forethought into the mind of every one honored with the name of spe- 
cial agent, is something beyond human ken. The peculiar personal magnetism 
some men appear to have overothers, controlling and influencing them in the direc- 
tion of their particular company, and retaining this hold through a series of years, 
is a power which can never be reduced to a system, Even the possessors them- 
selves can hardly demonstrate its cause. 

The object of the inquiry at the beginning of this paper, I take it, is to suggest 
ideas and plans to render the most of the supervising force more profiable to the 
companies. ‘Tis true, blanks can be formed which, when filled, will place before 
the companies the salient points of a risk—the companies represented at the agency 
and the business they do. Much of this is purely mechanical and is but a partial 
factor in the success of a special agent or of a company. 

It may be we travel outside of our topic when we give to the term “‘ supervision ” 
its broadest and widest signification. To usthe true meaning can never be restricted 
to a mere survey of a business already done; but, going beyond this, it takes up 
the possibilities of the tuture, eliminates from the business all that impedes its pro- 
grcss, and makes plans and suggestions for its ultimate success. It exercises a po- 
tent influence in the appointing of agents and identities itself with every honorable 
method for the advancement of the company’s interest. That system is the best 
which divests supervision of mere time serving, and instead of confining thespecial 
agent's ambition to simply filling inspection blanks and letting his company know 
his daily whereabouts, allows him to extend and broaden his ideas and treats his 
business as something placed in hands to cultivate and improve. A special utterly 
fails to comprehend his mission, if the simple revision of what o/kers have done is 





the limit of his vision. This is merely one of his duties, and the one which requires 
the least thought. That part of his business which brings the largest amount of 
profit to his company is comprehensiveness of detail, intimate personal knowledge 
of risks carried, anda a full conception of the powers and peculiarities of the 
agency corps. The cultivation of the confidence of the company’s agents in his 
ability and integrity—retaining a profitable acquaintance with his customers—and 
a full knowledge, not only of the. business, but the sources from which it is derived, 
are all vital points to a successful work. These no mechanical system can originate 
or carry to a profitable conclusion. The special agent, to insure any degree of 
success, must feel that he is free to act to the limit of his best judgmenr, and that 
the responsibilities of the business cannot be shifted to the shoulders of the man- 
ager, but that upon his care, forethought and labors much of the ultimate success 
of the agency work depends. If, on the contrary, he feels that he is a mere ser- 
vant, placed 1n the field to do nothing save what his written instructions dictate and 
then wait for further orders—the incentive to persistent, intelligent work is taken 
away and that feeling of responsibility, which stamps the motives of the self-reliant 
and profitable special, is obliterated. 

The really valuable qualifications of a special are those which originate in and 
are a part of himself. We would not be understood as advocating a business 
in which system has no part, for a special, to be successful, must have a well-or- 
dered plan of procedure. It is rather that system which seems to indicate that 
the entire special work can be laid out beforehand and circumscribed and bounded 
by rules purely mechanical, that we deplore. 

Finally, the system we would recommend as the one likely to be productive of 
the best results, is the one which places before the supervisor a complete state- 
ment of all the hazardous features of a risk, simple blanks to convey the conclusion 
therein founded, and a direct contingent interest in the net profits of the territory, 
This would increase his knowledge, broaden his usefulness, lend a keener zest to 
his daily work and place his relation with the company upon the only true and 
lasting one—that of reciprocal financial interest in the ultimate profits of the busi- 
ness. This system would eliminate from the profession all those whose confidence 
in their ability is simply confined to their monthly remuneration, and would infuse 
into the real special force a new life. 

We would not in the prc sentation of these views even seem to intimate that the 
special force, as a rule, are not devoted to the best interests of their companies, 
We believe they are as faithful—and in many instances much more so—as almost 
any other class of men, and, in the language of another, ‘‘are as honest as the 
interests of their companies permit them to be. We would be the last one to 
throw a shadow of discredit upon the daily work of an honest, conscientious 
special. We would rather commend their industry and proffer a tribute of praise 
for their honesty and fairness, and for the good results which have sprung from a 
system cf supervision utterly unphilosophical in its details. When to this is com- 
bined a system of remuneration, largely divested of all relation to ultimate results 
and fixed in its nature, whatever may be its effects upon the stockholders of the 
company, we are profoundly surprised that results are as favorable as they are. 
This is not by reason of the system, but owing to the integrity and honor of the 
fi-ld men—in spite of the system. In its place we would suggest a system which 
would broaden and extend the influence of the field men, incite a laudab!e ambi- 
tion to greater achievements, and thus convey conclusions to their companies in 
that most pleasing and effective manner—profitable and lasting results for the 
money expended. 


At the conclusion of the address, the presentation of the prize medal took place, 
The medal referred to is very handsome. It is of 16-carat solid gold, very heavy, 
and the ornamentation of the richest and most appropriate description, and is val- 
ued at $50. The reverse face shows across its polished surface a crossed torch and 
pen, beautifully worked and emblematic of the underwriting profession, with the 
inscription around the edges ‘‘ Eleventh Meeting. Manager's Prize. First Medal. 
Sept. 8-9, 1880."". The reverse contains the inscription, ‘‘ Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest. Presented by F.U. A. N. W.” The le ters are of frosted 
and Roman gold, forming the familiar monogram of the Association, ‘‘ToA. J. 
Waters.” 

Next followed the reading of the second prize essay by ‘‘ Thersites’’—Mr. E. C. 


Johnson: 
SECOND PRIZE ESSAY, 


Like other occupations, not reduced to a science or uniform practice, supervi- 
sion, exercised by many different minds of varied ability and fitness, has been 
given an equally varied interpretation and estimation. 

So much has been said on this and kindred subjects that it would be vain to 
presume on suggesting entirely new ideas; such an effort would be largely theo- 
retical. 

Theory has the advantage of always sounding well; though oft repeated, it is 
still new, because unused ; while practical facts are early developed and can hardly 
be disguised by new expressions. He who can link together the practical findings 
of the ficld-men of the past on this subject, and add his mite, shows his fitness for 
the place, honors his teachers, and benefits the cause. 

Theretore Thersites prefers to recall and endorse old practical truths, though 
most of them be familiar, rather than fine spun theory, which, though eloquent, 
must die with the sound that utters it. 

The supervising agent should possess the faculty of inoffensively manipulating 
the pump handle and pitcher, rather than the spout, and should have a keen judg- 
ment of men, values and distances; be critically observing and ready with unas- 
suming, yet convincing, argument to explain and sustain his points, briefly ex- 
pressed by the familiar proverb, ‘‘ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re." 


SUPERVISION DEFINED, 


First—Thersites’ idea of supervision is to logically compute the fire hazard of a 
given property, taking into account its entire physical concition and arrangement, 
the insured’s appreciation of the inherent hazard, character of occupancy, nature of 
contents, facilities for extinguishing fire, and exposures. 

Second—To urge any improvemunts in structure that will clearly lessen or con- 
fine the danger ot fire, and any change in the care or location of combustibles that 
will add to the safety of the largest values. 

Third—To ascertain the extent of conditions and circumstances conducive to 
criminal hazard, arising from location, financial tendency, supply and demand, and 
act upon the result, irrespective of persons, in a manner not prejudicial to any 
interests. 

Fourth—To studiously gather information concerning the losses, leading enter- 
prises and peculiarities of the dtfferent sections of his field. 
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Fifth—To furnish the office, in terse form, all the reliable information desired 
concerning the business of the agencies and facts incident to supervision. 


PROPER SUBJECTS FOR SUPERVISION. 


There are various opinions as to what classes of property are profitable subjects 
for salaried supervision. In the absence of suitable and adequate laws governing 
the construction of buildings, and of competent official inspection in this country, 
there is no class of risks from which the ratio of premium is so excessive as to war- 
rant its exemption from the undazzled eye of a salaried inspector. The popular 
notion that a dwelling risk means low ratio of fire hazard is comparatively a mis- 
take. The dwelling business does not pay an agent proportionately well for the 
time and labor necessary to thorough examination and representation. Hence 
there exists an inequality of rates to hazard in this class, which is easily corrected, 
but not liable to be, except by suprrvision and register entry. Those of us who 
degenerated from agencies in larger cities to field work, know this from experience, 
and that the fault is not willful. It is also true that the amount of uninsurable 
dwelling property, in ratio tg premium, is equal to that of any other class, and that 
the new inventions for flues and the ignorantly imperfect heating arrangements 
render supervision in this direction increasingly important. The losses avoided by 
individual supervision are of course no measure of general results: but of personal 
cancellations of property known to have burned in time to have otherwise caught 
our policies, twenty per cent has been on dwellings, thirty per cent on specials and 
fifty per cent on extra hazardous risks. 


SYSTEM OF SUPERVISION, 


Thersites’ {system of supervision is, therefore, to inspect all risks accessible in 
each agency. 

1. All specially hazardous, or manufacturing risks, as often as opportunity will 

ermit. 
“ 2. All extra hazardous risks, as often as convenient, and all other business risks 
not previously examined. - 

3. Allordinary hazards, or churches, school buildings and dwellings, not previ- 
ously inspected. 


First.—PHYSICAL CONDITION AND ARRANGEMENT OF SPECIALS. 


1. There are few establishments, especially of wood-workers, of which a single 
inspection can give an adequate idea of the average physical condition and pre- 
vailing discipline. Buildings used for most manufacturing purposes should be con- 
structed expressly for the particular kind of work, not so much to secure proper 
strength asfor economy. If not conveniently arranged for the systematic and un- 
interrupted course of stock in process, the loss of power and delay of workmen in 
the movement of stock backand forth may consume a large per cent of the possible 
profits, and render them entirely inadequate in lines of close competition. The least 
that can be said of such is that the fire hazard is unnaturally large. An enterprising 
concern, which originally employed seventy-five men, had more than doubled its 
capacity, within the same area, by the addition of countershafts, pulleys and 
machinery, when it was destroyed by fire. The loss, though honest, was doubtless 
caused by crowding. The manager said tome, ‘‘ We can now arrange our ma- 
chinery systematically and save enough in power, capacity and labor, in two years, 
to cover our loss; we worked at great disadvantage before, and would have been 
compelled to reset our machinery before another season.” The crowding of new 
inventions and new processes into mills and factories not originally planned to re- 
ceive them is materially increasing the fire hazard of such, if not rendering many 
of them uninsurable at obtainable rates. 


Second.—ASSURED S§ APPRECIATION OF INHERENT HAZARD, 


Steam-pipes for heating large buildings and factories, calculated to be free of 
wood bearings, are often found, even in these days, to have many charred places 
from supply pipes getting out of position, and bearings overlooked. Glue kettles 
warmed by live steam have been recently found with badly charred frames and 
bearings seventy feet from the boilers. Iron smoke-stacks are often too near wood- 
work for safety when soot is burning out, and are sometimes found with holes 
rusted out above the roof. Roof-boards have been found charred a quarter of an 
inch around steam whistle pipes, eight feet above the boilers. Men ignorant of 
the hazard of oily rags in finishing rooms have been found within the past year. 
Men thoroughly aware of the danger from oily rags and waste often overlook the 
fact that overalls and over-sleeves used in painting and finishing rooms are equally 
perilous, and yet a pair of overalls summoned the adjusters to Springfield years ago, 
to settle a carriage factory loss. A pair of over-sleeves called out the Chicago 
firemen, four years ago, just in time to save the property ; the firm was scrupulously 
afraid of rags, trom long experience. It is believed by some that oily rags will not 
spontaneously ignite if hung loosely on the wall, but must be somewhat com- 

ressed ; yet the firemen of Evansville were called out, several years ago, by the 
Couies of oily rags hanging on the outside of the rear wall of the ‘ domeiveng 
Furniture Co.'s '’warerooms. Lampblack, charcoal and slackcoal are very 
often found, ignorantly exposed to possible dampness sufficient to create spontan- 
eous ignition. Sawdust is too often used profusely to absorb the drippings of oils, 
varnishes, dryer, etc., in oil rooms. In one instance the temperature was found to 
be unbearable to the hand. These and many other long-established sources of 
spontaneous combustion have become so familiar to the inspector, and are so gen- 
erally understood, that he is often tempted to slight his duty of warning, for fear of 
giving offense. Inspectors should always bear in mind that, 


‘“* Our Doubts are traitors, _ ? 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.” 


A starch factory was being remodeled at Elkhart, and the expiring policies were 
not renewed, because of expected reduction in rate in lieu of improvements, when 
ready for bids. The suggestion of inexpensive precautions, covering vital faults, 
drew out from the interested superintendent a vehement tirade on insurance scare- 
crows; backed with a banter to bet a thousand dollars that the suggested ignition 
was impossible. Numerous references and lengthy argument failed to commend 
the simple remedy. Within three weeks it was a total loss; insurance $6,000; un- 
insured interest, $30,000. Experience is the only teacher credited by some men ; 
see that your policy does not contribute to its certain demand for tuition. Such 
willful ignorance of hazardous conditions and stubborn indifference to plain contin- 
gencies and yet milder unconcernedness, exist among owners of unin- 
sured and partially insured, as well as more fully insured property, to an 
extent not generally credited by underwriters. Men may express their appre- 
ciation of specific hazards pointed out, and remedies recommended, but their 
remissness in applying the preventions, even for their own protection and 
benefit, proves that they do not apprehend the danger. It is natural to presume that 
men least anxious to obtain insurance, conditions being equal, would be most 


remiss with it. This feature is often, but improperly styled ‘‘ criminal carelessness.” 












It does not come from a purpose or intention to do wrong, and there is no law for 
its punishment if proven. It is a neglect of moral obligation and therefore properly 
moral hazard. The per cent of fire occurrence in uninsured and partially insured 
property is too great to admit apprehension of criminal hazard as an approximating 
cause. Thievery does not abound commensurate with the vast number who are 
daily evironed with the predominating causes that lead to it, and yet these vital 
causes are vastly more inciting than any that can possibly beset an owner of an in- 
surable interest, A claimant may be embarrassed by knowing that the fire resulted 
from neglect of duty, fearing the cause, but ae to fix it; and also by know- 
ing how common it is to suspect and attribute base motives, in his new experience, 
his very anxiety to show his innocence convinces the adjuster that something is 
wrong, that something, —. not spoken, is a painfully offensive libel. Some- 
thing is wrong ; It is that which, (s’arting largely with insurers, has come to possess 
the whole people), makes the claimant feel that it is absolutely necessary either to 
*‘ show cause or prove an alibi; and he may even resort to deception rather than 
be regarded guilty of a greater crime. This chronic apprehension and exaggera- 
tion of criminal hazard is beneath the dignity of this vast enterprise. It is a slur on 
the arbiters of losses, to the extent that the people expect detective processes will 
be used, and voluntary information is oftered to entire strangers—confidentially— 
which, further than perhaps giving a wrong impression of the claimant's standing, 
is about as near the game as the discovery of a mole hill in a prairie meadow. 

Would it not be better for the interest if the matter of criminal hazard were gen- 
erally given less prominence, not ignored, but treated as commercial and financial 
managers do the matter of embezzlement and other extraordinaries, not as 
dominant, but as contingent and eccentric ? 

Would it not have a wholesome effect on supervision and its results if this ignor- 
ance and indifference, or moral hazard, were generally recognized as the predomi- 
nating cause of fire occurrence ? 

Therefore the discovery of the extent of moral hazard becomes the most import- 
ant and yet most difficult duty of supervision, and its existence the strongest argu- 
ment against hasty and infrequent inspection. That honest patrons of insurers 
should feel less concerned about the peril of their property is natural. The object 
of their insuring is to relieve the mind of care and anxiety. The old Latin proverb, 
‘*Hasten slowly,” should be adopted by inspectors. Haste and apparent laxity 
in supervision actually fosters this moral hazard. The impression is, that the com- 
pany's representative, a man naturally presumed to be expertin all points of hazard, 
is satisfied at a glance that there is no danger of fire in the property, every doubt- 
ful point has been endorsed by silence. The insured is no wiser for the visit of the 
‘‘ distinguished expert,” nay, actually injured morally by increased indifference. 
There are probably no specials in which this moral hazard does not exist to some 
extent; look for it in the manner, methods and utterances of the insured and his 
foreraan, among the workmen and in the system, arrangement and discipline, and 
in the tell-tale records of the watchman’s clock. Ifthe insured, or his superintendent, 
should show impatience at the delay of minute, yet energetic research, excuse him, 
and when your memoranda are completed, with the soil of labor on your hands, 
engage him, and vigorously shake out the skeletons you have found, so that the 
rattle of their bones will sound warning in his ears for all time. The cancellation 
of a single policy, after an intelligent survey of the risk, may often have a better 
eftect on some men than argument; because in one sense they may be taken as the 
verdict of all insurers, under the same circumstances. Therefore, if the canceled 
risk stand to mock you in after years, you need not wonder, because your act may 
have enlisted the care that saved it. A nickle dropped on the counter, in the same 
manner, a hundred times, may bound up your sleeve only once, so the same degree 
of moral hazard may exist in many risks and only one of them burn; because, al- 
though this collateral hazard is equal (unlike criminal hazard), material associations 
and conditions, or innate hazard differing, govern the result. 

That moral hazard naturally increases with men, by deferred accident, is proved 
by the dropping of part or all their insurance after age and other causes have 
greatly increased the fire hazard. 

‘“* Ill Habits gather by unseen degrees,” 
** As brooks = A hog rivers run to seas,” 


Third.—FACILITIES FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES, 


The wholesome effect of rigid, ern and inquisitive inspection, showing a 
sensitive apprehension of danger, and interest in facilities for extinguishing fire 
cannot be overestimated. Nearly all concerns are bolstered up with undue confi- 
dence in the fire protection. Consider these carefully with the assured. If it is an 
extensive establishment and these facilities have been permitted to influence the 
rate materially, you are entitled to see them tested ; because your company has as- 
sumed the fire hazard and contributed for their purchase, through less compensa- 
tion. The condition and extent of secondary means, such as extinguishers, water 
barrels and buckets, and fireman's hose in boiler-room, etc., for incipient fires, 
should be examined. Such systematic interest cannot fail to favorably impress the 
insured that danger is recognized, and that extinguishing facilities are“hot for or- 
naments and playthings ; too often the ultimate import of private fire protection. 


Fourth.—EXTERNAL EXPOSURES. 


Exposures having inherent higher rate of fire hazard are very seldom made to 
contribute duly to the premium of the exposed risks. Warehouses adjoining, 
simply cut off by imperfect iron doors, adjacent, with almost certain scope of the 
manufacturing hazard, remote, yet not sufficiently so with unfavorable winds; 
material and product similarly located, are written any where from 50 per cent of 
the manufacturing rate, down. Warehouses, material and product on the premises, 
are not generally included in the prohibition of the class of hazards to which they 
belong. The companies may be few which will assume the manufacturing hazaru 
as such, while many will compete for a large per cent of it indirectly, without 
proper compensation. On the principle of supply. and demand, adequate rates for 
such property are liable to continue uncertain. The hazard from exposures gener- 
ally is subject to so many locai and changeable circumstances, such as size of build- 
ings, extent of combustibility, efficiency of fire protection, certainty of water supply, 
force of winds, quantity of movable material on the premises, etc., that it is one of 
the most difficult questions with which an inspector has to wrestle. Having com- 

uted the manufacturing hazard, and approximated the average quantity of com- 
Pustible contents, the probable degree of heat that would be generated, and takin 
into account other local circumstances, the probable per cent of the principal haz 
shared by the risk in question—these addded together will give the rate. The fire 
rate when affected by ampere hazard, or a cluster of special hazards, may be 
computed by the above rule; but a comparison of the result with the rate paid by 
any, would probably show such a wide discrepancy, that the average inspector, if 
reconciled at all, would either have to be governed by intuition, or by a reconsider- 
ation by a rule of compound proportion, about as follows: As clearness is to ob- 
scurity, so will endlesss reflection be to the fourth term, The question of amount 
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to be added to the Se ae on account of exposure by ordinary hazards, 
although similar contingencies have to be considered, is more easily determined, 
because the innate hazard is so small that error of per cent would not have much 
effect. This isso much a matter of judgment that there is probably no question 
connected with supervision on which the studious observation of property losses, 
‘there, there, and everywhere,” will furnish so much reliable information as that of 
exposures; because there are few risks of which acounterpart has not been cremated, 
somewhere in the field, under some of the various attending circumstances. 

The large values which accumulate in warehouses, and the readiness with which 
the average company takes its line, even on such as have manufacturing exposure, 
would sesm to indicate reasonable profits; but rates on this class, being an open 
question, have certainly, in many localities, been equally affected by competition, 


** On the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Fifth.—EXTRA HAZARDS, OR COMMERCIAL RISKS, 


Mercantile houses which use or accumulate much light packing material, or 
possess semi-manufacturing hazards, changeable omnibus occupancy, printing, 
tailoring, tin shops, upholstering, finishing and oil rooms, or dangerous articles of 
merchandise, should be subjects of frequent visitation, to ascertain the degree of 
care exercised and appreciation of hazard. In cities, the top floors of business 
houses too often contain an aggregation of boxes and rubbish, which, once on fire, 
evolves such heat and fury as to baffle the best fire facilities. A small broken 
window pane may admit the means of fire occurrence. Straw and paper may con- 
tain chemical substances, which, becoming damp and exposed to sun heat through 
windows, ignites spontaneously. Scunding of walls may detect partial frame par- 
titions, or communications closed by wood and mortar, instead of the style credited. 
The fact that a frame building, in a row at South Bend, painted in imitation of 
brick, was, for several years, insured as brick, shows how easily false impressions 
are sometimes made. 

The comparison of memoranda made with the insurance map often reveals dis- 
crepancies, either favoring, or the reverse, by omission, oversight, or subsequent 
improvements. Cracks, flaws, bulged wa'ls, crumbling of uncoped chimneys and 

arapet walls, and other defects in structure should be noted of building risks. 

his class of supervision, among the aggregated millions of mercantile value linked 
together in cities, is fullof inspiration. You may, though unconsciously, detect the 
faulty link which otherwise might (conditions favoring) ultimately destroy the whole 
chain. Aspecific moral obligation is assumed by all men who operate among con- 
gregated interests, which entitles the insurance inspector to examine every nook 
and corner in behalf of general as well as individual safety. 


Sixth.—ORDINARY HAZARDS OR DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


The interesting feature of church, school, and other public buildings, insurance- 
wise, is the security of heating facilities, which are often subjected to severe tests by 
a or left gorged with fuel, to get up the required temperature unat- 
tended. 

Heating arrangements are often protected sufficiently for their normal condition 
and purpose, but with no allowance for the superheated conditions incident to high 
winds and crowding. A briefobservation which comprehends the general appear- 
ance, condition, value, and exposures will suffice for most dwellings. Others will 
suggest either more close examination, reduction of amount, advance of rate, re- 
jection of stove-pive, terra-cotta, cement, or other improper flues, charge for va- 
cancy or cancellation. The subjects of almost universal over-insurance are small 
dwellings, out buildings and stables in cities and villages. This condition seldom 
produces criminal hazard, but always creates dissatisfaction when it becomes a 
claim. saan as builders hold that an allowance of one hundred dollars for each 
room, of dwellings worth less than eight hundred dollars, is a fair rule for approxi- 
mating such values. 

It is true that supervision is not generally extended to this class, but, when sys- 
tematically kept up at regular visits, no additional time is required to see all such 
not previously inspected. It may more fully occupy the special agent's time, but 
other objects incident to visitation can be accomplished in the meantime as well, 
on the habit of prompt, energetic, and industrious use of time is always bene- 

cial, 
* An Idler is a watch that wants both hands ; 
As useless if it goes as if it stands.” 


Second.—IMPROVEMENTS RECOMMENDED. 


_ There are few establishments, especially manufacturing, in which close observa- 
tion will not suggest some improvements or corrections. The superintendent, 
more fully occupied with business care, passes through the works for other objects, 
and his attention is directed to serve that purpose. Some of these defects may be 
exceedingly small (so is the head of a match), Small cracks in stoves and furnaces 
may extend and open. Stove-pipes become rusted and defective, slightly dis- 
jointed by jars, and may be improperly secured and imperfectly fit the entry to the 
flue, or have too much dust on them and cobwebs about them ; too much light fuel 
may be allowed to accumulate in the fire room; lumber, material, or fuel may be 
piled between factory and other property, thus extending the manufacturing hazard 
to all. Dangerous processes and oil rooms often unnecessarily expose large values. 
Immense values are frequently exposed by the compound hazard of the entire estab- 
lishment. In such the peril arising from superficial area is difficult to determine, 
but it may often be limited by suitable cut-offs. Buildings with valuable contents, 
ordinary hazards alone, are subjected to the full manufacturing peril, when a few 
bricks or iron doors and shutters might make them independent or nearly so. 

,_ This feature of supervision has accomplished much good in the past in correct- 
ing ignitious conditions and instructing those who handle sensitive wares; but 
give it prominence commensurate with its possibilities and the work of prevention 
1s fairly begun. It is better to prevent a fire than to avoid it; but if the latter 
course is chosen and physico-moral hazard the cause, let it be understood as a 
conscientious precaution. The humorous offense of the special who recom- 
mended iron doors on internal communications of a double frame building 
was overshadowed by the zealous purpose apparent. The avoidance 
of fire loss from moral hazard is to be accomplished not so much by 
cancellation as by securing better construction, more general adoption 
of extinguishing facilities, the limitation of values exposed to dangerous processes, 
and instructing the people as to the conditions which produce danger and ignition. 
Usually fire hazard is the last thing taken into account concerning new buildings 
and establishments. That is considered when the rate is beingymade. The response 
is elicited, ‘‘ If I had known it would make so much difference in my rate, I would 
have asked the architect to change that, but it is too late.” A small matter perhaps, 
but large enough to communicate fire to a large amount of additional value. 





Third.—CRIMINAL HAZARD. 


Criminal hazard, expressing what is commonly intended to be conveyed by the 
term moral hazard, is adopted because it is definite and proper. When wrongful 
purpose, or intention, actuates the insured, a new hazard arises, and although phy- 
sical causes are employed, the prime and determining causation is properly styled 
criminal hazard, because it is punishable at common law when proven. 

A sufficiently large per cent of criminal hazard arises from conditions which are 
discernible, to make it a duty of supervision to take into account all attending cir- 
cumstances, not as a prominent precaution, but as a habit of action and research 
which will enlighten the judgment. Criminal hazard arises in the personal circum- 
stances of the insured. It may either exist in him for personal advantages, or be 
superinduced by complications of business, or it may exist in a second party by col- 
lusion, or for revenge, but the causalty begins in the force of attending circum- 
stances, acts (as effecting others), or intention of, the insured. It is exceedingly 
donbtful whether criminal hazard forms any such large per cent of ignitions as is 
often attributed to it. The position of a claimant, the resultant emotion, is not 
easily comprehended and exceedingly liable to mislead. As far as we are able to 
ascertain the nature of the circumstances which are most liable to produce or result 
in criminal hazard, other things being consistent, we may to this ‘extent, by careful 
research, avoid unusual contingency, although only a small per cent of such avoid- 
ance will save actually impendlng loss, because there are many who, 


** Will grasp the skirts of happy chance, 
And breast the blows of circumstance.” 


Fourth.—ACCUMULATION OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Studious observation of the character, ratios and results of fire losses, ‘‘ Hic et 
ubique,”’ will greatly illuminate nearly every difficult question of supervision. It 
will furnish illustration and argument, without which the inspector, though ‘ argus 
eyed,” must be governed largely by conjecture, or the arbitrary presumption that 
roo feet means fire detached, an illusive and unfortunate term as commonly used, 
and that less than ‘‘ 100 feet’’ increases the hazard in a fixed ratio. However, it 
appears that modern underwriters, in some localities, have resolved that, in an in- 
surance sense, forty and fifty feet is detached. While this per cent is in keeping 
with the discounts applied to other land marks, they might have facilitated risk 
representation much more by declaring that all buildings not actually framed into 
each other are detached, insurancewise. Dealing with cause we should understand 
its average effect when exercised, that certain conditions have produced, and will 
produce, specific results. Sciential analysis, along the whole line of cause and 
effect, weighs both, and argues one from the other. Every locality has its pre- 
dominating pursuits, the tendency of which should be carefully studied to ascertain 
where certain enterprises are legitimate and profitable and where not. Various 
enterprises are started where the conditions are unfavorable and success is impos- 
sible. Conditions change, leaving the accumulated property of vast enterprises 
hopelessly depreciated, cities overbuilt and unsupported. The extension of time 
on bonded whiskey has wrought avast change in that interest already, though 
apparently favorable to insurers so far, but what the ultimate effect will be is a 
matter for insurers, either to experience, or forecast by indication of tendency. 
One marked effect is on middlemen, or wholesalemen, who could formerly make 
terms with those known to be short, when taxes were maturing. Enterprises may 
show particularly favorable loss ratios to capital invested, like flour mills within the 
winter wheat belt, and enlist such competition as to render the compensation even 
there unequal to losses, etc. These vast enterprises throughout the field furnish 
profitable subjects for research, inquiry and comparison. While pursuing this sub- 
ject at Port Huron in 1877, my curiosity was attracted by the frequency of fires 
trom defective flues. Of the numerous dwelling and other chimneys examined, 
there were many into which a lead pencil could be easily inserted at the ends of the 
bricks, or joints. The best explanation at hand was the use of too fine sand for 
mortar. 

Fifth,—METHODS OF CONVEYING CONCLUSIONS TO COMPANIES. 


The special should furnish the office accurate information concerning all risks 
inspected, instructions entered, and privileges granted, condition and prospect of 
business in the agency. 

BLANKS RECOMMENDED, 


1. Thersites recommends blank inspection slips, such as can be obtained at all 
printing offices, cut to suit the covers in which they are to be temporarily held by 
rubber band, because it saves loading the special down with blanks, as in case of 
in case of incorporating matter relating to the different hazards (the only possible 
occasion tor printing them), and because this requires no more labor to execute, 
and leaves the balance of space for such entries as are sought by supervision. Some 
very suggestive inspection blanks have been printed, but they are necessarily spe- 
cific, and hence burdensome. If helps of this kind are needed or desired, a more 
economical plan is to have the desired details printed, and a copy passed on the 
writing board, or holder of slips, which can be made to cover more points and not 
consume space or increase burdens, because the object of slips is not advertising, 
nor what printing they contain, but the entered facts and action of inspection to be 
attached to the daily report in the office. 

2. These blanks headed with a register abstract of place, policy, number, name, 
location, amount, rate, time, expiration, and a brief synopsis of the subject, equips 
the special for the rounds. He can make full notations on the reverse side of such 
points as indicate condition, care, etc., matters not shown by the daily report or 
survey, and when the inspection is completed, enter a crystallization of that memor- 
andum, in systematic and terse form, on the face of the slip. 

3. The amount of information desired by companies probably differs, but the 
above method gives the ultimate facts, and if the manager wishes to know how the 
conclusion was reached, by turning it up, after it is attached to the daily, he has the 
vital points necessary to an intelligent understanding and review of the risk. Often 
only results are entered. Yet the full and complete entry is calculated to develop 
care and system, and, if for no other purpose, it should be done, because the tend- 
ency of the former is to encourage laxity. This information should not only fur- 
nish the office more intimate knowledge of the character of hazards assumed, but 
should aid in better understanding the agent. The same comparison may be 
equally beneficial to the special agent, since it is not deemed best to inspect with 
dailies at hand at the time. 


Fourth.—POINTS WHICH THE FACE OF INSPECTION SLIPS SHOULD SHOW. 


Inspection slips should clearly show, in terms that (from the company’s lon 
acqaintance with your use of words) will give the exact weight intended ; suc 
features as (1) condition, arrangement, and discipline, (2) indicated appreciation of 
fire hazard, (3) extent of extinguishing facilities, (4) exposures, (5) estimated force 
of winds, (6) amount of movable material on premises, and whether thoughtlessly 
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located, (7) any improvements advised, (8) financial standing and character, (9) an 
approximate value of the property insured, (10) whether reasonable assurance is 
carried for average values (11) discrepancies of the insurance map, or agent's dia- 
gram, (12) any cracks in the walls, or defects in structure, of building risks, (13) an 
intuitive opinion of the risk, (14) instructions entered in agent's register, and (15) 
date of inspection and signature. 


Fifth.—GENERAL REPORT OR ABSTRACT OF INSPECTION. 


Enter on two or more of these slips the number and instructions of all risks re- 
quiring immediate attention by the agent, one to be attached to the register, the 
other to be checked off at the office as evidence of compliance comes to hand; and 
on another the same information concerning entries for future attention by the 
agent, the date, and signature. Finally the slips and abstracts of supervision 
should be so explicit as to require no letter of reference and explanation. 

Concluding, an apology is due to the varied import of questions considered 
under this subject, thal it is from habit of action that the most important are treated 
first, instead of in the logical order of essayists. Mrs. Partington was logical, but 
her favorite maxim was, ‘‘ Do nothing to-day that can be put off until to-morrow,” 
which maxim could not do more mischief than in supervision. With due 
respect for the noble work accomplished by supervision in the past, do 
you think the beginnings have been carried forward commensurate with 
the offered illumination of all these years? What of the past ten years? 
What discoveries beyond the magazines that have blown us up? What has 
prevented? The interest of manhood in its chosen work answers. The prepon- 
derance of the less comprehensible and less efficient. Then let us have fire-light 
on this subject, light from the analysis of the ashes bought by insurers, light from 
sciential sources, which shall operate as everlasting extinguishers of cause: means 
excelling the supervision of to-day in efficiency and results, as inestimably as the 
pierce of the noontide rays surpasses that of the myriad pink fingers of ‘‘ Aurora”’ 
which, though beautifully touching up the heights, leaves ominous darkness lurk- 
ing in the corners ot the earth. 


After the reading of this essay, President Spalding, with complimentary remarks, 
presented the second gold prize medal to Ernest C. Johnson. The medal present- 
ed to Mr. Johnson is precisely similar to that presented to Mr. Waters, except in 
the name of the recipient. 

Col. J. M. Dresser offered the following : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby extended to Messrs. C. 
E. Bliven, J. O. Wilson, R. J. Smith, Thomas S. Chard, W. R. Kerr, A. J. Hard- 


ing, David Beveridge, W. B. Cornell, W. H. Cunningham, and Ducat & Lyon, 


for their generous contributions in the creation of a fund which has been used in 
the establishment of the managers prize offering, and we accept this manifestation 
of good will, as a fraternal endorsement of the Association, and a promise which 
stimulates all to higher endeavor. 


Resolved, That we extend to Messrs. David Beveridge, John O. Wilson and 
Robert J. Smith, an expression of our high appreciation of their labors as a corh- 
mittee, to determine the relative merits of the essays contributed for ‘‘ the managers 
prize,” and that their consideration and conclusion receive our approval and 
gratitude. 


Resolved, That the Secretary forward to the gentleman named an engrossed 
copy of these resolutions signed by our President and Secretary, 2 - 
nanimously adopted. 


The next and last paper read was on 


‘“THE FIRE HAZARD OF GLUCOSE FACTORIES,” 


by A. P. Redfield, of Chicago. The paper commenced by saying that there is a 
general interest in glucose. The number of factories of this commodity is con- 
stantly increasing; one of them at Buffalo is 180 x 210 feet in dimensions, eight 
stories high, and makes 150 tons of sweetness per day; that the cost of the pro- 
duct is less than half of cane sugar, and that it is largely used in making candy. 
The general public, surprised by the fact that there has been made in the United 
States during the last year or two about 300,000,000 pounds annually, being about 
500 tons per day, and that we have eaten nearly all of it without knowing it, are 
getting interested in it. Of the nine or ten factories that were in existence in 1879, 
two burned, which makes the proportion of burnings enormous. 

Glucose is the sugar or sweet product that comes from fruits, grain, peas, beans 
or potatoes. It differs from the product of sugar cane or the maple tree, which are 
called by the chemists sucrose, in the fact that glucose will not crystallize; at least 
not readily. Chemically speaking, it is grape sugar in liquid form. 

The paper then discussed the history of the discovery and manufacture of the 
substance. It was discovered in 1812 by a German chemist named Kirchoff, and 
in after years was imported extensively into America. In 1838 there were about 
twenty factories in France and Germany, which increased to eighty-five in 1878, 
while there were more than one hundred in the Austrian empire, though they were 
not established there until 1835 or 1840. Most of the glucose of Europe, except 
that of Hungary, is made from potatoes, on account of their eheapness. In 1867 
the manufacture of glucose in America was commenced. Since that time numbers 
ot manufactories have been established in the United States, until now there are 
fifteen, and others are being built, so that it is estimated that within a few years the 
annual product will be about forty pounds per head of population. 

MORE PRIZES, 

The address was received with very evident favor. At its conclusion Mr. George 
C. Clarke arose and announced that Mr. J. B. Hall, President of the Home of 
Columbus, had offered through him a prize of $25 for the essay just read. In Mr. 
Hall's opinion, there was no reason why a prize should not be offered and paid for 
an essay after it was read as well as before. [Applause and laughter.] 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Mr. Nicholas Miller, President of the Star Insurance Company, of New York, 
offered a prize of $100 for next year's meeting for the paper of the most practical 





value, either upon the unknown hazards or*some specific hazard on which the’ as- 
sociation might most need enlightenment. 

Mr. J. M. Dresser, of the Committee to whom was referred that portion of the 
President’s address on the subject of State Boards, made a report, acknowledging 
the benefits of those institutions on the business at large, and urging the compan- 
ies to encourage specials to attend the meetings of those boards. 

Adopted. 

Mr. David Beveridge, of Chicago, of the Committee to whom was referred that 
portion of the president's address on the subject of incorporating the association, 
made a report, setting forth the various preliminaries’ necessary to organization 
under the laws of Illinois, and recommending the appointment of a committee em- 
powered to procure an act of incorporation and report at the next meeting. The 
report was adopted, and the President appointed David Beveridge, R. J. Smith, 
John O. Wilson, George C. Clarke, A. C. Blodgett, C. W. Marshall and W. G. 
Bentley as such committee. 

Mr. Rice, of the Committee appointed to nominate the new Executive Commit- 
tee, reported the following names for that purpose: H. M. Brooks, Ohio; H. H. 
Walker, Indiana; E. F. Foreman, Michigan; W. F. Ferguson, Illinois; E. G. 
Halle, Wisconsin; H. C. Alverson, lowa; Martin Collins, Missouri; J. N. Tink- 
ham, Kansas; H. E. Palmer, Nebraska; Je B. Castleman, Kentucky; A. J. 
Trumbull, Minnesota. At large—A. W. Spalding, St. Louis; W.{B. Cornell, 
Chicago; L. W. Holman, Milwaukee. 

Adopted. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year by unanimous vote : 

President—J. W. Dresser, general agent of the National Company, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Vice-President—E. F. Rice, adjuster of the 22tna Company, Cincinnati. 

Secretary and Treasurer—George W. Hayes, general agent of the Western As- 
surance Company, Milwaukee. 

A.D. Brigham, editor of The Weekly Underwriter, of New York, offered still an- 
other prize of $100 for the best essay at the next session on any practical question, 
to be selected by the President of the Association, the rules of competition to be 
the same as those governing the competition of the Baker prize. 

Mr. John J. W.O’Donohue, proprietor of The Chronicle, offered a prize of $250 
and his blessing for the best essay on a subject to be chosen by the incoming 
officers. 

Captain Ed Gay, president of the Southern Association, made some remarks, 
eulogizing this session as the best in the Association's history. 

Votes of thanks were given to the retiring officers, John B. Drake, the insurance 
press, the daily press, the sister associations who had sent representatives here, 
and the door-keepers. > 

The Association then adjourned, to meet next year where the Executive Com- 
mittee shall decide. 

After adjournment, the Executive’'Committee met and decided to hold the next 
annual meeting at Chicago on the 13th and 14th of September, 1881. 





Eleventh Annual Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


THE eleventh annual Convention of the Insurance Commissioners was 
held at Chicago during the session of the Northwestern Underwriters Association. 
The following commissioners named were present: A. F. Harvey, Missouri; John 
W. Brooks, Connecticut; Joseph F. Wright, Ohio ; John A. Finch, Indiana ; Orrin 
T. Welch, Kansas; T. B. Needles, Illinois; Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire ; 
Julius L. Clark, Massachusetts; P. L. Spooner, Wisconsin; J. M. Foster, Penn- 
sylvania ; A. R. McGill, Minnesota; Samuel H. Row, Michigan; W. D. Whiting, 
New York. 

The convention was called to order about eleven o'clock, President McGill in 
the chair. 

The officers of the body are: President, A. R. McGill, Minnesota ; Vice-presi- 
dent, Julius L. Clarke, Massachusetts; Secretary, Orrin T. Welch, Kansas. 

The president delivered his annual address, from which we make the following 


extracts. 
RESERVES OF FIRE COMPANIES. 


If what is termed the re-insurance reserve of fire companies is intended as a 
measure of the strength of solvency of the companies, then the method, under the 
law, of computing itis very absurd. In = own State the law requires this reserve 
—and practically the law is the same in all the States—to be calculated by taking 
‘«fitty per cent of the premiums received on all expired risks that have less than 
one year to run, and a vo vata of all premiums received on risks that have more 
than one year to run.” This reserve being based solely upon the premiums, it 
follows that, if a company’s rates have been low and inadequate, it must neces- 
sarily have a low and ae | quate reserve. Thus the law encourages recklessness 
in underwriting. It says to the over-ambitious company anxious for business: ‘‘ Go 
ahead. Cut and slash rates all you want to; no matter how Jow you get them, I 
will stand by you, and correspondingly reduce your reinsurance-reserve liability ;"’ 
and it does it. If a company in a spirit of competitive zeal should write a million 
dollars of risks for nothing, under the law there could not be charged to its re-in- 
surance reserve a dollar against the risks so written, because no premiums had 
been received! Under this law one company may have twenty millions of risks 
on its books and another but ten—the same class of risks, too—and their re-insur- 
ance reserve liability be the same. Or of two companies the one having the 
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greater amount at risk and the smaller amount of total assets, may have the 
greater surplus. It is a law that is eroneous in practice, wrong in principle, and 
works an injustice to the better class of companies. 

Now, “ at shall be done about it?” is the question before us. Shall we call 
the present plan bad, and let it go at that, or see if we cannot devise a better one? 
We all know that the re-insurance reserve liability ought to be based on the 
amount at risk, consideration being had, of course, to the kind and character of 
the risks. With the experience of the last hundred years before us, it would not 
seem beyond the ability of actuarial skill to make a table for calculating on the 
basis of outstanding risks the amount to be charged as a reserve much more just 
and fair than the method we now pursue. I commend the matter to your consid- 
eration. 

RESERVE OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


Turning to the policy reserves of life insurance companies, we are met at the 

outset with a double standard, for which I know of no good reason. In Minnesota 
and a majority of the States ‘‘calculations of the net value of each policy must be 
based upon the American experience table of mortality, and 4% per cent interest 
per annum,” while in the New England and some other States the actuaries’ table, 
with 4 per cent. interest is the basis. Here in Illinois the latter is the legal stand- 
ard. Now, would it not be the height of absurdity for the great State of New York, 
the gross assets of whose home companies amount to over $200,000,000, to confer a 
certificate of solvency upon an insolvent Illinois company, or for the latter State to 
exclude for insolvency a perfectly sound and solvent New York company? Yet, 
under existing laws, just such things might occur. A company below the standard 
of solvency in Illinois may be perfectly solvent under the laws of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States. And it is just such absurdities as these that tend to 
confuse and mystify people on life insurance matters, A late writer in Scribner 
says that ‘‘ nothing can be simpler than the foundation principle in life insurance, 
known as the law of average."’ Very true, but it is a well-known fact, nevertheless, 
that people as they know less about life insurance, from its foundation principle up, 
than any other discovered subject or science. Under this double standard the 
weaker may be made to appear the stronger company. Deception has thus often 
been practiced upon those not understanding that there was more than one method 
of calculating this reserve, and I might add, not knowing what that was. So long 
as it has been settled that, in the future, this nation is to be spelled with a big ‘‘ N, 
I see no good reason why one standard should not answer for the whole country. 
In this connection and in view of the low rate of interest at which United States and 
other first-class securities are placed, it is worthy your consideration whether the 
4% per cent. standard is not too low. Indeed, it is claimed by some writers on the 
subject that the average rate of interest must soon fall below 4 per cent., and the 
life insurance companies have been cautioned to prepare for a reduction of their in- 
terest assumption accordingly; but in the light of a dawning prosperity and the 
opening up of new industries for the employment of capital, there would seem to 
be no immediate need of a reduction below 4 percent. The subject is important 
and worthy of consideration. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Here is a vital subject. The co-operative is upon us and what to do with it is a 
subject worthy to be considered. Whatever we may think of the co-operative plan 
of life insurance, however much we may condemn and regret it, the hundreds of 
co-operative life insurance societies in existence, and the continued organization of 
new ones, warn us of the necessity of getting them under some legislative restric- 
tion. Minnesota is overrun with them. We have them from Wisconsin and Iowa 
and Illinois and Michigan and Ohio and Pennsylvania and most everywhere else, 
I guess we could stand our own—those of Minnesota origin—but to have to take 
them from all Christendom in addition to our own, is a positive infliction! Now I 
do not intend to say that co-operative life insurance is wholly bad—indeed, in its 
benevolent features, I think it a very good thing—but the bad predominates so 
largely as to almost conceal entirely whatever of good there is in it. From an offi- 
cial standpoint it makes but little difference to me upon what plan a life insurance 
company does business, providing it maintains a proper financial standing. But 
most of these societies are entirely destitute of means. Without capital, without 
any provision for meeting death losses save by immediate assessment, without, in 
fact, any elements of stability and permanence, they must, in the very nature of 
things, go to pieces sooner or later. I do not hesitate to say that such societies are 
an evil; that it is against public policy to permit them to do business as they are 
now doing it, and that, therefore, they should be suppressed by legislative enact- 
ment. Life insurance business should be conducted upon sound business princi- 
ples. I should not be in favor of saying that no life insurance should be done on 
the assessment plan—indeed I do not know but that this plan might be adopted in 
some modified way—amalgamated in some manner with the old system—maintain- 
ing adequate policy reserves to advantage. But the society which sets up to doa 
life insurance business without any provision whatever of this character is but a 
poor substitute for a regular life insurance company. Just what legislative restric- 
tions should be applied to these societies I will not at this time attempt to suggest, 
but I have no doubt this convention will fairly consider the matter and make such 
practical suggestions as will enable us to recommend to the legislatures of our sev- 
eral States proper action on the subject. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION, 


Secretary Welch, from the Committee on Legislation,’presented the following 
report: 


The committee on Legislation, to whom was referred the preamble and resolu- 
tions presented by the Superintendent of Insurance for the State of Kansas, the first 
of which is the recommending of such legislation as will compel each insurance 
company doing business in this country to place and keep in the vaults of the State 
where organized, or in the vaults of the United States, for the general benefit and 
security of all its policyholders and creditors such an amount of assets as will pay 
all losses and claims incurred, and in addition thereto an amount equal to the re- 
serve charged on all outstanding policies, have had the same uhder consideration 
in connection with the vital interest of the people it aims to better protect, and find: 

That the one hundred and two or more life insurance companies of this country 
which have ceased to exist have not passed into history by reason of insufficient 
premium pees t. 

Proof of this is in the fact that an old and experienced company has for some time 
been writing risks similar to those covered by the failures of the defunct companies 
for a premium rate much less than that paid to such companies. That the people 
have, by their own individual acts shown that they believe at last that there is 
something lacking in ——— which creates companies to deal with them, that 
permits such creatures of law by mismanagement and dishonesty to defraud them, 
as they have been, of their more than fully paid for rights, purchased at an ex- 





pense of many millions of dollars. This is shown by comparing the business the 
companies now —_a have with that which they did have when the number of 
companies was one-half more than now, and when the insured knew less of the se- 
curity they had than dearly-bought experience by failures has now brought them. 

Such comparison shows, notwithstanding competition is less than one half, that 
the companies existing to-day have less risks by hundreds of millions of dollars 
than they then had. 

From our knowledge of the utility of deposit in government vaults to secure hold- 
ers of registered policies, to secure policyholders whenever made for that purpose, 
and the success of it in securing holders of bank circulation, both State and Na- 
tional, we are led to believe that deposit in government vaults would supply the 
one thing needed to make life insurance permanent and popular. Therefore we 
recommend the adoption of the preamble and resolutions. 

Mr. Welch, in a lengthy address, urged the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Wright thought the general government should not be called upon to in- 
terfere in the matter. What was wanted was such an execution of the State laws 
as would compel companies to strictly perform their duties. 

Mr. Clarke was in favor of any measures that could be carried into effect to se- 
cure the interests of policyholders, but there were certain conditions in the report 
and resolutions which were objectionable. 

On motion of Mr. Spooner, the report was laid over until the next annual con- 
vention. 

Secretary Welch, from the Committee on Blanks, reported, recommending that 
no change be made in the existing form of blank. The report was adopted. 


. EXPERIENCE TABLES, 


Mr. Harvey, from a special committee appointed at the last session to propose 
an adjustment of the combined experience in American experience tables of mortal- 
tality below the age of ten years, reported recommending that such policies should 
be treated as one year, renewable term policies, year by year, until they reach an 
age when the annual premium for the whole benefit exceeds the cost of insurance 
by enough to make a positive reserve from the end of the first year, and then value 
the policies according to the benefit written in each policy as issued at that age, 
which age would probably be eleven years. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE DEPOSIT PROPOSITION. 


Mr. Pilsbury moved to reconsider the vote by which the report of the Committee 
on Legislation was laid over till the next meeting. Carried. 

Mr. Pilsbury thought the deposit system recommended in the report was im- 
practicable, and he did not wish the time of the convention consumed in consider- 
ing it. In conclusion he moved to postpone the subject indefinitely. 

A general discussion ensued, in which several persons, not members of the con- 
vention, participated, at the conclusion of which the question on indefinitely post- 
poning the matter was put and carried by a vote of seven ayes to two noes, Mr, 
Welch having made but one Convert to his proposition. The convention then ad- 
journed till next morning. 

At the next session. Mr. Whiting read a paper on 


COMPETITION IN INSURANCE, 


which he believed to be well enough for ordinary business but was hardly suitable 
for insurance. It consisted chiefly in cutting rates, which entailed great losses 
upon all concerned. Of one hundred and ninety-nine insurance companies in 
Massachusetts, only seventy-two survive. Rate cutting was principally practiced 
by the young companies, which thus secure an abnormal proportion of the business. 
The subject of life insurance and its risks was compared with the risks of fire in- 
surance, showing a well-defined parallelism between the two. The unity of rates 
in this country was mainly the result of legislative enactment. One of the interest- 
ing features of combined experience tables in England was that there was a differ- 
ence of one-half of one per cent between male and female insured. The present 
state standard of mortality was very inaccurate, but experience had shown that 
even a poor table of mortality was better than none. 

Mr. D. A. HEALD, 


who was present, was invited to address the Convention, and did so at consider- 
able length. In the course of his remarks he alluded to the subject of incendiarism 


as follows : 

Experience has demonstrated that one-half of the losses by fire in this country, 
are to be attributable to design. This is a bold statement, but it is a painfully true 
one. In 1868 when I was ponparing an address, which I delivered as a chairman 
of the national board in 1869, I took pains to address every company in the United 
States, doing a miscellaneous business, asking of them to revise for a period as 
far back as they could, and give me, in terms, the percentage and the amount 
which they had good reason to believe, and did believe, was the result of losses 
caused by design. I received response from 280 companies and made a tabulated 
statement of them and found the average to be thirty-three and a-half per cent. 
To confirm that, I asked Mr. Fellows, a prominent underwriter in New York, and 
the average showed thirty-three and a-half percent. Since 1868 the experience of 
all the uuderwriters of the country is that the ratio of losses by desiga have in- 
creased in a very large proportion, and now any prominent underwriter will tell 
you that forty or fifty per cent is the result of design. I ask, how in the name of 
common sense, how can you undertake to formulate the liability of a company on 
statistics of that kind? Instead of undertaking to classify so many dwellings, sO 
many flouring mills, and so many woolen mills by name, I would classify the losses 
and provoking causes. When the moral element is applied and mixed up with 
the physical element, and you endeavor to deduce a table of mortality, you would 
find yourself in the midst of a gigantic factor, and the statistics of fire must be 
measured in a great degree by the success met in eliminating that factor of design. 
If a fire hazard simply was to be made, it could be made to yield to the law ot 
average, but that law is disturbed by the factor of design, which can not be 
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fathomed ; and it is only by a higher tone of society, and pursuing the criminals, 
that the moral question can be met. 

4 Weich—Did you mean 33% per cent of the number of fires or the amount of 
loss 

Mr. Heald—It is based upon the amount of the loss. Supposing the barn that 
caused the great fire of Chicago had been set on fire by design. That would bring 
the element of design into the whole loss caused by that fire. We find that the 
element of design enters more into the destruction of detached property in the 
country than into the collective property of towns and villages. How is a stancard 
to be reached that will be any more perfect than the legal standard of fifty pez cent 
upon annual premiums and the scale of tenths upon term policies? I have with me 
a calculation of the unearned premium for 1879. 

Mr. Pillsbury—What would be the effect if the payment of all losses was restricted 
to one-third of the actual loss, whether the destruction was fatal or not ? 

Mr. Heald—If the legislatures should say only seventy-five per cent of loss 
should be paid, the rates could be reduced one-third, because that would teach the 
owners not to burn their property for the insurance. Of $100,000,000 destroyed in 
this country by fire, at least $50,000,000 of it are a useless loss to the people of the 
country ; and when the people arrive at a calm consideration of the whole question 
in this light, they will say: ‘‘ We will, in behalf of good morals, in behalf of the 
common weal of the State, and the preservation of property for the taxation of the 
State—we will say that the insured shall retain an interest of at least twenty-five 
per cent in the care and preservation of his property.” 

Mr. Finch—Is it feasable to make a scale ? Will you allow a man with $250,000 
of property to insure only for $150,000? 

Mr. Heald—I would leave that as a question for legislation. I think it is feasible. 
I think it would be a hardship upon a merchant who has $250,000;to say to him he 
should recover only $150,000. There may be some sliding scale. I think there is 
wisdom enough in this country to elaborate that, and if seventy-five per cent be 
considered a radical measure, then pay him eighty, or eighty-five, or ninety, or 
ninety-five, but let the State say emphatically to every policyholder in the country : 
“You shall have, and continue to have, an interest in the preservation of your 
property,” be that more or less, as the legislature shall see fit to determine. 
Whether it is fifty or fifteen per cent, I do not care. 


Mr. Heald discussed the question of reserves at considerable length, and was 
cross-examined by the commissioners. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Clark moved that a committee of five be 
appointed, including three commissioners or superintendents, and two actuaries to 
consider and report upon this subject at the next meeting of the convention. 
Carried. 

Mr. Wright, from the Committee on Foreign Companies, reported that the com- 
mittee were unable to agree upon any report, and recommended that the subject 
matter be referred to the convention in executive session. The suggestion was 
adopted. 

THE VALUED POLICY LAW. 


Mr. Pillsbury, from the Committee on Legislation, submitted the following reso- 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin valued policy law, so called, was born of prejudice, 
and has been nursed by the same indefensible infloence ; that while aimed specially 
at insurance companies, it hits in its practical operation the insuring public by in- 
viting a fradulant destruction of property that may be over-insured, thus increasing 
the burdens of insurance to society, since all losses and expenses must necessarily 
be levied upon tfie insuring public. 

Resolued, That since the function of insurance companies is to act in the capacity 
of middlemen in distributing the aggregate of losses upon the aggregate of property 
insured, that therefore every attempt to cripple, embarrass, deceive, defraud, or 
circumvent them in their legitimate operations must result in impairing the security 
they afford, and in enhancing the cost of insurance to the public. 

Resolved, That the owner of property is fairly presumed to be the best judge of 
its real value; that assent to over insurance on his part is prima facie evidence of 
fradulent intent; that the destruction of such over-insured property strongly con- 
firms this evidence ; and while agents for their greed for commissions, and contrar 
to their instructions, may be, and doubtless otten are, partakers in the crime, both 
owner and agents should, instead of being rewarded, suffer a just penalty for their 
criminality, and that insurance above the real value of the property destroyed never 
ought to be paid. 

Resolved, That we depreciate all efforts to procure similar legislation in other 
States, believing that it leads to temptation, invites fraudulent fires, corrupts public 
morals, results in the wanton annihilation of property, and thereby diminishes the 
taxable wealth of the country. 


After some discussion of the resolutions the convention went into executive ses- 
sion. 
The following resolution of Mr. Row was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Convention does not approve of the laws which have been 
enacted in Missouri and Ohio making the face value of the policy on buildings the 
measure of damages in case of total loss, regardless of the true value of the prop- 
erty insured. That it would be wise and more equitable to enact a law that would 
prevent a company from insuring buildings or paying losses thereon for more than 
three-fourths of the true value. ‘ 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: President, J. L. Clark, 
of Massachusetts; Vice-President, P. L. Spooner, of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Orrin T. Welch, of Kansas; Executive Committee, Samuel H. Row, of Michigan; 
J. M. Forster, of Pennsylvania; J. W. Brooks, of Connecticut; J. F. Wright, of 
Ohio, and Oliver Pillsbury, of New Hampshire. 

The following amendment to the constitution was a adopted : 

That the constitution of the Convention shall be amended so that its first article 
shall read as follows: ‘‘ This Association shall be styled the Annual Conference 
of the Superintendents and Commissioners of Insurance for the several officers in 
charge under State authority of insurance affairs in the State, or their deputies, 
or resident persons employed in their respective departments, regularly authorized 
by them to attend.” Messrs. Welch, McGill, and Clark were appointed as a Com- 
mittee to examine foreign fire-insurance companies. 

_Aresolution was introduced by Mr. Row, tendering the thanks of the Conven- 
tion to the press of Chicago for their faithful reports. 

Reports were then read on the following subjects: ‘‘ Rates of Mortality and 
Interest,” advising modification of present rates; adopted. ‘‘ Non-Forfeiture 
Legislation”; no recommendation of particular form of enactment necessary; 








adopted. ‘‘ Non-Forfeiture Legislation" ; no recommendation of particular form 
of enactment necessary; adopted. ‘‘ On Industrial Insurance,” offering modifica- 
tions of the present system of computation. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet in Detroit, Mich., on call of the Presi- 
dent. 





How the Prudential Managers are Esteemed. 


AFTER an absence of two or three weeks for much-needed recreation, 
Secretary John F. Dryden returned to the familiar desk in the office of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company in New York some days ago. Having just enjoyed a sea- 
son of physical rest and mental relaxation from care and worry, this active officer 
naturally turned his mind toward business with renewed vigor and with visions of 
increased business to be derived from certain schemes for the winter campaign not 
yet fully incubated. While pondering over an accumulation of business matters 
waiting for his attention, Mr. Dryden was interrupted and called to another part 
of the building, ostensibly on business, but really to be made the recipient of a 
testimonial of the kind feelings which existed between him and subordinate em- 
ployees of the company, which had been arranged upon in the opportunity afforded 
by his absence. He was taken entirely by surprise, the ruse for calling him away 
and all efforts to keep the matter from him until the proper time having proved 
successful. The testimonial was an elaborately chased gold watch (stem winder), 
accompanied by a set of handsomely engrossed resolutions, expressing the hearty 
esteem in which the faithful officer and genial man was held by the other officers 
and the employees of the company in general. 

Nothing adds more to the efficiency of a company or business organization than 
harmony among its promoters, aud perhaps here lies, to a limited extent, the se- 
cret of the Prudential Insurance Company's success. It was but a week or two 
ago, just after his transfer from the agency of the company in Philadelphia to the 
superintendence of the New York branch, that John F. Collins was inveigled back 
to Philadelphia and presented with a token of respect and regard in the shape of 
an elegant walking cane. The gift was presented by the president, Noah F. 
Blanchard, in behalf of the assistant superintendents and the former associates of 
Mr. Collins in the office of the company at Philadelphia. A gracefully worded 
letter accompanied the present. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





Annual Meeting of the Canada Life Assurance Company. 


IF the reports made by the directors at preceding annual meet- 
ings of this company were received with favor, of which fact there 1s no 
doubt, then the enthusiastic reception which the report submitted at the thirty- 
third annual meeting, held on September 7, of the present year, met with indicated 
marked success during the fiscal year just ended. A noticeable feature in the 
history of the Canada Life Assurance Company is the rapid rate at which its 
resources have developed, its annual income increased, and, as a primary cause of 
the increase in income, the remarkable manner in which the number of applicants 
admitted to membership has grown during each successive year. The report of 
the directors showed that during the year ending April go last, the large sum of 
$4,514,033 of new assurances was offered to the company upon 2,440 lives. Ot 
these, $3,965,062.50 under 2107 policies were finally carried out as the amount of 
new assurances. At the close of the year, the risks in force were for $21,557,759.38 
under 12,586 policies, upon 10,540 lives, and the revenue of the year from these 
and from interest upon the investments amounted to $835,856.39, bringing the 
company’s assets up to the sum of $4,297,852,65. As shown by the accounts sub- 
mitted, the revenue trom interest alone amounted to $243.357.09. The claims by 
death during the year were upon 8g lives under ror policies, amounting with their 
profits to only $192,948, while the mortality calculated upon and provided for was 
296,878. Unusual scrutiny has been brought to bear upon the affairs of the company, 
as is the custom in all quinguennial years, and Sheppard Homans was engaged to 
report upon the condition of the company. His expression of approval of its posi- 
tion and success should add much to the confidence and satisfaction of assurers. 
The step taken in holding reserves for all risks and declared profits upon the high- 
est legal basis of interest at 444 per cent per annum, and the mortality table of the 
Institute of Actuaries, should be commended, as indicating the company's strong 
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position. The law requires reserves to be based on the more lenient five per cent 
rate of interest and the Carlisle table of mortality. Upon the stringent basis 
adopted by the company the divisible surplus of profits of the past five years 
amounts to $744,896,47. ‘The proportion of this to which the policyholders are en- 
titled is go per cent, or $670,406.83, out of which a bonus to assurers at the same 
rates as those which in 1870 and in 1875 gave sv much satisfaction, was declared, 
leaving a special reserve of $17,153.83. The share of the profits to which the stock- 
holders are entitled (10 per cent) amounted to $74,489.64, out of which a bonus of 
$17.50 per share was declared, and a dividend of 15 per cent, having been paid 
during the year, there remains at the credit of the proprietors’ account the sum of 
$114,555.80. 

The progress of the Canada Life Assurance Company could not be better indi- 
cated than by the tabular statement inserted below. A conspicuous feature in this 
table is the rapid development of the company in the last decade as compared with 
preceding ones. 





Assurances in| Annual Total 
‘orce. | Revenue. Funds. 





"$814,903 | $27,838 $41,873 
3:365,407 | 133,446 664,627 
6,404,437 | 273,728 1,090,098 
2145475759 835,856 45297,852 








The strong language used by the president, A. G. Ramsay, in his annual address, 
touching upon the volume of assurances received during the past year testifies to 
the popularity of the company in Canada. Mr. Ramsay, on this point, spoke as 
follows : ‘‘ The new business offered to the company in the past year reached the 
unprecedented amount of $4,514,033 upon 2440 lives, and of these there were issued 
2107 policies, assuring $3,965,062—a larger amount, I may say, than was last year 
transacted by all the other Canadian companies put together, or by all the Ameri- 
can companies combined.” 

The name of no man is more closely identified with the history of the Canada 
Life than is A. G. Ramsay, its present President. The company was organized in 
1847. For many years, though money was certainly made, its course was marked 
out by men of apathy,who, though not by any means unqualified for their positions, 
seemed to be imbued with the spirit of the insurance times at that period, and 
made but little effort for advancing the company’s interest, but allowed it to run on 
in the even tenor of its way. The directors at last came to realize that the com- 
pany needed a pushing and enterprising head to guide its course through rich 
fields, ripe for the underwriter’s sickle. This man of energy was at length found in 
the person of none other than Alexander G. Ramsay, who assumed the Secretary- 
ship and management in 1859. Being aman of clear perception, intuitive good 
judgment and rapid decision, Mr. Ramsay soon showed how ably constituted he 
was to fill the position of manager, and the characteristic progress of the Canada 
Life under his active administration during the time which has elapsed between 
1859 and the present date have only demonstrated this fitness. When in the year 
1873 slanderous gossip concerning the company was freely circulated in insurance 
circles by disreputable men, jealous of the position deservedly held by Mr. Ramsay, 
that gentleman, disregarding the disadvantages under which he labored, silently 
and vigorously continued the work of building up the company. The result was a 
complete vindication from the calumny while the esteem which the directors had 
for Mr. Ramsay was greatly strengthened. In 1875 Mr. Ramsay was elected 
president of the company, and all subsequent elections have kept him in the 
executive chair. 





The Prudential Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J. 


APROPOS of the growing importance of industrial or prudential in- 
surance in this country and its consequent special consideration at the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners held in Chicago on September 10 and 11, 
a brief sketch of the progress of The Prudential Insurance Company will not be out 
of place at this time. Preambulatory to this sketch, it may said that the Prudential 
is the oniy insurance company in the United States, and, in fact, in America, or- 
ganized for the sole and special purpose of dispensing industrial insurance, that is, 
small life or burial fund insurance, to the people. Other companies have engaged 
in, and still pursue, this particular branch of insurance, but in doing so, they have 
at the same time, continued to carry on general life insurance. The promoters of 
the Prudential Insurance Company claim that the system can only be properly 
treated separately and distinctly from general life insurance, and by men who have 
made a special study of statistics representing the experience of industrial insurance 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where the system has been in operation for some 
time, to the great benefit of the lower and middle classes of people. Industrial 
insurance has not been in existence long in the United States. In January, 1876, 
the Prudential Insurance Company began business in Newark, on a subscribed 








capital stock of $30,000 with $5900 paid in. It was and always has been the policy 
of its officers to make the business obtained furnish the necessary resources for ex- 
tending the company’s operations, and, consequently, the company was started on 
the smallest expedient cash basis. How well this plan has succeeded the reader may 
judge for himself when it is told him that the present capital stock, paid in, amounts 
to $100,000. The Prudential Insurance Company is modeled after a company of 
like name in London, which is the largest and most successful company in the 
world doing small life or burial fund insurance on the weekly payment plan. When 
the organization of the Prudential was under consideration, its promoters thor- 
oughly scanned the field, and seeing that the various attempts to introduce an 
abortive industrial insurance system in the United States had proved, in a greater 
or less degree, unsuccessful, determined to go elsewhere for the experience on 
which to base the operations of the embryo company. Study was made of the 
experiences of the friendly societies of England, but it was discovered that these 
organizations were also defective. Attention was finally concentrated on the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company, of London. This company was organized originally 
as an ordinary life company, and industrial assurance is but an outgrowth to meet 
the necessities of the working classes. The company’s experience now enables it 
to conduct industrial assurance on scientific principles. So important did its man. 
agers deem separation of this kind from all other kinds of insurance, that an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for the purpose, and the industrial insurance department 
is at present conducted by what could almost be called a distinct company of itself. 

The organizers of the Prudential, of Newark, got hold of the statistics govern- 
ing the conduct of this large company, and were courteously furnished by its offi- 
cers application blanks, agents’ instructions, and various forms and sehedules used, 
With principally this data the Prudential Insurance Company, of Newark, began 
business on January 1, 1876, confining its business to thatcity. After it had been 
operating for several months, during which time the business experiences had 
proved encouragingly successful, large manufacturers having recommended the 
system to their workmen with effective results, it was found that the practical 
machinery did not seem to run with satisfactory smoothness, and, in accordance 
with a resolution of instruction passed by the Board of Directors, John F. Dryden, 
secretary of the company, a man who knew more about the principles and practice 
of industrial assurance than any other man in the company—and, indeed, in the 
country—sailed for Europe in November, 1876. On reaching the other side, Mr. 
Dryden proceeded directly to the office of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
of London, and had an interview with Mr. Harben, the general manager. 
Mr. Dryden's pleasing address and diplomatic skill soon made for him a warm 
friend in Mr. Harben, who courteously placed at his disposal everything asked for, 
and moreover a great deal that was not requested. Forms and blanks, which had 
not been obtained before, were given to him, and clerks were set to work to draw 
up copies of a set of forms of great value which had never been printed. Mr. 
Dryden next went to Liverpool, having first received letters of introduction from Mr. 
Harben, and visited Superintendent Green, who has under his control about fifteen 
assistant superintendents and 350 agents. Chaperoned by Mr. Green, Mr. Dryden 
entered into an exhaustive examination and field exploration in order to ascertain 
how the business was practically carried on—how the corps of assistant superin 
tendents managed the corps of agents ; how the latter in turn dealt with the assured, 
and every practical phase of the question. Thus not only was the theory of the 
system obtained from the head office, but a practical idea of how the business was 
conducted was learned from the field. When Mr. Dryden returned to America, atter 
an absence of several months, the data and experience which had come into his 
possession caused radical changes to be made, and the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, was established squarely upon the same basis occupied by its 
English kinsman. Thus the conduct of the system was relieved of all experiment 
and firmly established on a scientific basis, and it only remained for the company, 
as it pursued the business, to discover what conditions there were, if any, among 
the industrial insurance classes of America that did not exist in the same classes in 
Europe; with what tenacity, for example, would the industrial classes of America 
hold their policies. In England the working classes are taught to look towards 
some system of industrial insurance from their very birth as a necessity of life, 
while the corresponding people of America have yet to be educated in industria} 
insurance. It will take time and experience, however, to discover the existing 
conditions referred to, and to make the necessary rectifications. 

Data for an investigation was furnished Professor John E. Clarke, of Yale College, 
on Mr. Dryden's return from England. The Infantile Table, ranging from age one 
to twelve years, used by the company, is modeled closely after the Prudential 
Assurance Company’s. In preparing the Adult Table, Professor Clarke took into 
consideration Dr. Farr’s Life Table No. 3, with premiums computed on the basis 
of four per cent interest. An important change was made in the method of issuing 
policies. The Prudential was the first company to institute the custom of issuing 
policies on the weekly plan, but it had, heretofore, issued monthly and quarterly 
policies also. This change was the issuing of policies exclusively on the weekly 
premium plan. As the business of the company improved under these innova- 
tions, its field of operation was gradually extended to Paterson, Jersey City, Eliza- 
beth, New Brunswick and Plainfield, and in July, 1879, the progress of the com- 
pany had proved so satisfactory that the board of directors determined to increase 
the capital stock to $100,000 and enter other States. Accordingly $100,000 was 
deposited with the treasurer of New Jersey, and the company applied to New York 
and Pennsylvania for admission to do business within those States. The Pruden- 
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tial being the only industrial insurance company in existence in America, new 
questions arose with the departments which had to be considered, and the first of 
November came around before the necessary preliminaries were settled and the 
company admitted to the two States. Few places comparatively have as yet been 
covered in these States, and the cempany has a wide field before it. Slowly 
but surely this field will be covered, in a manner similar to the progress 
made in New Jersey, and the day is not far distant when the laboring 
classes all over America will enjoy the benefits of industrial insurance as well 
as his (at present) more fortunate English cousins. The company at present 
has several hundred agents representing its interests. From three to four claims 
are paid each day, and the average amount of each policy, embracing both in- 
fantile and adult, is between $40 and $50. The company does not believe in the 
so-called principle that the number and amount of policies issued necessarily mark 
the progress of an insurance institution, but it does believe that scrutiny and dili- 
gence against misrepresentation should accompany the acceptance of all policies. 
As an evidence of the popularity of the Prudential Insurance Company inits home- 
city, Newark, it may be stated that out of a population of 130,000 inhabitants, the 
company has 30,000 policies in force among persons in that place. The company's 
progress, under a management who carefully study its past experiences, has been 
more rapid than ever during this the fifth year of its existence. There are now 
in force on its books twice as many policies as it had on December 31, 1879; that is 
to say, its advance during the current year alone is equal to the progress made 
from its date of beginning business, Jan. 1, 1876, to Jan. 1, 1880. Ifthis bea normal 
proportion by which the spread of business in future years may be estimated, as indeed 
there is good reason to think, then the enormous business which the Prudential In- 
surance Company will at some future, and not far distant day, carry, is sufficient to 
astound the industrial underwriter of the present day. The Prudential’s success is 
in great part due to the vigilance exercised over the doings inthe field and elsewhere 
by the officers. Theclosest supervision is maintained over the actions of superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents and agents, and complaints against employees 
from reliable sources meet with all the attention deserved, and if the complaint 
justifies, the agent or whomsoever he may be, is reprimanded, or, if the grievance 
is sufficient, expelled from service. 





Thomas S. Chard’s Dual General Agencies. 


AS an underwriter few men in the business have had a more suc- 
cessful career than Thomas S. Chard, who since 1866, has been identified with in- 
surance interests in Chicago, and since 1870 has been a representative first, as 
special, and then as general agent or manager, of the Firemans Fund Insurance 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal. The growth of this company’s so-called Eastern 
business has been so thoroughly identified with the management of Mr. Chard, 
that its name is inseparably associated with his, and the marked success which has 
attended its operations in the East, is in no small degree attributable to his 
superior skill as a manager, and tact and popularity as a field worker. In 1870 


the Firemans Fund, which was then commencing to plant agencies throughout the ° 


territory, east of the Rocky Mountains had $500,000 cash capital, $767,115 assets 
and a total income of $413,886. The year following came the great Chicago fire 
in which the Firemans Fund lost $529,364, or more than its entire capital and two- 
thirds of its entire assets. But this large amount was paid at once upon the 
presentation of proper proots of loss, dollar for dollar. In cousequence of so ex- 
traordinary a drain upon the company, the capital was then reduced to $300,000 
and paid up in full as a new basis. Starting afresh upon this new capital with its 
splendid Chicago record, and Mr. Chard in the field as a special agent, the com- 
pany’s progress was rapid, agencies were multiplied and a successful business 
established. Four years after the fire, 1875, the assets of the company reached 
$741,117, and the income $651,603, the capital remaining $300,000. The assets, it 
will be noticed, had almost reached the ante-fire figures, while the income had in- 
creased about fifty percent. In that year Mr. Chard was made manager of the 
entire field east of the mountains, and the Eastern department was placed in his 
hands. Despite the general shrinkage in business, and the extremely unfavorable 
condition of insurance since 1875, January, 1880, found the assets of the company 
$742,014, and the income $520,114, and the July assets $767,307, and net surplus 
$162,436. April last the directors voted to increase the capital to $750,000, which 
has been done, making the present assets over $1,200,000. This brings the com- 
pany into the front rank as to capital and assets, and adds to its already well- 
established representation as a first-class company. Certainly the record of the 
Firemans Fund is one which reflects the highest credit upon those in charge of its 
affairs. 

The record of the Union Insurance Company is not less favorable than that of 
the Firemans Fund. It is one of California's best companies. Like the Firemans 
Fund, the Union was in Chicago and the Eastern field in 1870, at which time also 
Mr. Chard represented the company as special agent. In the great fire of 1871 the 
Union lost $547,112, which amount was promptly paid as fast as adjusted. The 
company then had $750,000 capital, and $1,113,697 assets. After the fire the com- 








pany withdrew its agencies from the East and confined its business chiefly to Cali- 
fornia. On january 1, 1880, we find the condition of the company to be: Capital, 
$750,000; assets, $994,166, and net surplus, $160,308. By comparison, it will be 
noticed that the financial strength of the two companies is about the same. In 
view of Mr. Chard’s former connection with the Union, and his exceptionally fine 
record with the Firemans Fund, it is very natural that the Union, in coming back 
into this field, should place its general agency, or management, in his hands. 
Both the Union and Mr. Chard are to be congratulated upon the relations thus es- 
tablished, and we doubt not but that results will be entirely satisfactory to both. 
Itis Mr. Chard’s intention to extend the business of the Union over the same ter- 
ritory and about in the same manner as that of the Firemans Fund. This is now 
one of the strongest general agencies in the field, and one of the best. 





A Pioneer in Fidelity Insurance. 

FIDELITY insurance, or insurance against breach of (companies and 
agents) trust, is comparatively a new business pursuit in this country. Its value is 
becoming more and more known, however, through the efforts of men well 
informed and thoroughly acquainted with the benefits afforded, to large banking, 
railway and other enterprises, whose officers find it next to impossible to ascertain 
the true character of all employees. The man who is, and always has been, 
second to none in making energetic efforts for the general introduction of fidelity 
insurance in this country, is Edward Rawlings, manager of the Canada Guarantee 
Company. It is safe to say that Mr. Rawlings has been identified longer with the 
business of insuring against breach of trust, than any other man in America. 
This branch of insurance has: been long known in Europe, where it has come 
to be looked upon as almost a necessity by large corporations compelled to place 
unlimited trust in employees. After ten years’ of service on the other side, in the 
employ of the European Society, a company devoted to insurance against betrayal 
of trust, in 1863 Mr. Rawlings was delegated to Canada to establish and manage a 
branch office of that company on the American continent. He soon established a 
flourishing business in Canada, and also made some progress in insuring large 
business enterprises in the United States. It was he who first brought the attention 
of persons in the United States to the value of this then novel species of insurance, 
and explained the organization of his company, the system of periodical revision 
of employees kept by it—how the most complete and reliable information was at 
the company’s command to obtain the former doings of employees, by means of 
its extended list of correspondents. 

The success and progress of the Canada Guarantee serves as an illustration of 
what an enterprising man, thoroughly acquainted with a business or profession can 
do toward successfully securing a large business in the face of severe competition. 
The Canada Guarantee, different from many companies engaged in the guarantee 
or fidelity insurance business, is exclusively engrossed in the pursuit of insuring cor- 
porations against breach of trust imposed in employees. Indeed, as shown in what 
has been said preceding this, Mr. Rawlings has for many years—the greater part of 
his life—been engaged in the guarantee business, to the exclusion of all other 
branches of insurance. 


MERE MENTION. 


—Benjamin L. Wood, of Taunton, Mass., has been made an agent 
of the New York Bowery. 


—American life insurance companies are now paying nearly half a 
million dollars a week to policyholders. . 


—The New York Life Insurance Company has appointed A. Brotz- 
man, of Lebanon, Pa., a special agent. 


—The Manchester Insurance Company, of Manchester. Eng., will 
establish an agency in the United States. 


—wN. Jergenson, of Henderson, Ky., has been appointed agent of 
the London and Lancashire Insurance Company. 


—The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, of California, has ap- 
pointed as agent at Lowell, Mass., Frances E. Manley. 


—Henry Balzer & Company, of San Francisco, have been succeeded 
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as agents of the North German Fire, for the Pacific coast, by Philips, Speyer 
& Company. 
—J. D. Wheelock, of Hartford, Wis., an old Wisconsin fieldman, is 


open for an engagement with some good company. 


—The general agency of the AZtna Life Insurance Company for 
Michigan has been entrusted to J. M. Crane, of Detroit. 


—The Orient Insurance Company, of Hartford, has given the ap- 
pointment of agent at Chelsea, Mass., to C. A. Merriam. 


—R. A. Hemingway, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has been appointed 


agent of the Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


—Charles B. Johnson, Easthampton, Mass., has been added to the 
agency force of the Rochester German Insurance Company. 


—Application for admission to the State of Massachusetts has been 
made by the Union Insurance Company, of San Francisco. 


—Cochran & Sewall, of Rockland, Me., have been appointed agents 
of the Home and Commercial Union Fire Insurance Companies. 


—The Equitable Life Assurance Society has appointed Charles 
Fay agent for the counties of Berkshire, Franklin and Hampden, Mass. 


—The New York city agency of the Lafayette Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, has been entrusted to the firm of Etting & Company. 


—Chicago’s business both at the banks and at its far famed packing 
houses the past Summer has been a third greater than during the same period in 
1879. 

—N. B Vineyard, of Hastings, Neb., a prominent insurance agent of 
that place, represents several excellent companies, and can do good service for 
another. 


—The recently elected president of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce for the ensuing term, is H. C. Urner, Secretary of the National Insurance 
Company. 

Henry K. Miller, secretary of the executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has returned from his visit to Europe well pleased 
with the trip. 


—John P. Williams, of Wisconsin, has been appointed special agent 
of the Union and Star Insurance Companies, to operate in the West; John D. 
Wilson, manager. 


—Fowler & Cody, of Bradford, Pa., W. J. Beck, of Fort Madison, 
Ia., and Edwin S. Cody, of Mount Pleasant, Va., have been appointed agents of 
the London Assurance. 


—A contract has been entered into with the elevated railroad com- 
panies by the Fidelity and Casualty Company, guaranteeing the faithfulness of all 
ticket-sellers and gatemen. 


—The Providence Washington Insurance Company has appointed 
C. H. Pierce agent at Northampton; D. W. Stratton, at Hudson, and William 
Barnes, at Marlboro, Mass. 


—By the terms of the charter of the New York City Insurance Com- 
pany, John W. Simmonson has become president, which office was made vacant by 
the death of President Franklin. 


—John M. McCandish, manager of the Scottish Union and National, 
Colin Mackensie, solicitor, and John M, Crabbie, director, are in the United 
States looking the landscape o'er. 


—George Briggs, director of the Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Montpelier, and a member of the firm of Ormsbee & Briggs, has 
been elected to the State Legislature. 


—Business with the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has been very brisk of late, and the column of ‘‘amount in force” will foot up 
uch larger this year than ever before. 


—Over 300,000,000 pounds of glucose are made annually in the 
United States, said Mr. Redfield, at the meeting of the Northwestern Association 
of Underwriters. And we all think it sugar, 


—Henry J. Kerner, New York agent of the Hartford Life and An- 
nuity Insurance Company, died suddenly during the night of September 11, his 
dead body being found in bed the next morning. 


—The insurance firm of Ayres & Crain of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
dissolved by mutual consent on October 1, Captain James Ayers, retaining the 
fire business, and Mr. Crain the exclusive agency of the Mutual Life Insurance 











Company, of New York. As a team, these gentlemen worked well, and we hope 
they will do as well in single harness, 


—The amount of money paid for fire insurance by propertyholders, 
in New York city is simply immense. The sum so paid during the first six 
months of the present year was nearly $3,000,000. 


—Jasper M. Dresser, of La Fayette, Ind., was elected President ; E. 
F. Rice, of Cincinnati, Vice-President ; and George W. Hayes, of Milwaukee, Sec- 
retary, for the ensuing year of the Northwestern Association. 


—A. P. Redfield, of Chicago, was presented with $25 by J. B. Hall 
President of the Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, O., for his admirable 
paper on glucose, read before the Northwestern Association at its late meeting. 


—The Home Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has recently 
appointed agents as follows: Henry H. Farr, Eaton, O.; Allen Jones, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; B. M. Stebbins, Oswego, N. Y., and Beverly H. Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo, 


—J. J. Heider, of Burlington, Ia., who for many years had one of 
the best local agencies in that city, is now traveling as special agent of the German 
Insurance Company, of Freeport, Ill. A better man could not be found in these 
States. 


—T. J. Boom, secretary of the Tradesmens’ Insurance Company, of 
New York, spent a day last week in Chicago on his way home from a trip into 
Iowa. The first thing we know ‘‘Tim” will be making Chicago his permanent 
residence. 


—The Pennsylvania Fire has recently placed the following agents 
in its serv'ce: J. H. Branch, Marengo, Ia.; F. E. Wyman, Sheldon, Ia.; E. D. 
Cheney, Black River Falls, Wis.; M. Blout, Utica, Ind.; and C. W. Strouble, 
Delta, O. 


—C. W. Kaley has been appointed agent of the Commercial Union 
Insurance Company, at Red Cloud, Neb.; J. V. Spears at Georgetown, Ky.; F. B, 
Adams at Decorah, Ia.; A. B. Ball at Warsaw, Ind.; and W. H. Cassidy at 
Gilman, Ill. 


—Agents are multiplying with alarming rapidity. Here is H. H. 
Glidden, of Springfield, [ll., who, the other day, took in two partners—boys, mere 
boys—weight ten pounds each. They are doing well. When will the day of 
reform come ? 


—Philips & Gamble, of Princeton, Ind,, have been appointed agents 
of the German American Insurance Company; D. B. Anderson, at Gillatin, 
Texas ; S. A. Williams & Company, at Taunton, Mass., and Cochran & Sewall, at 
Rockland, Me. 


—Thomas §S. Chard, of Chicago, the accomplished general agent of 
the Firemans Fund Insurance Company, of San Francisco, has been recently ap- 
pointed to the general agency of the Union Insurance Company, of the same place, 
for all the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 


—Vienna financiers are considering a project to insure against loss 
by wrongly transmitted telegrams, the insurance being a transfer of the claim for 
damages against the telegraph office from the loser to the insurer, the loser thereby 
receiving indemnity without litigation on his part. 


—The Plate Glass Insurance “Lloyds,” of New York City, having 
now been doing business over five years, is carrying a large business, and rapidly 
extending its agencies. A great many new agencies during September were estab- 
lished, especially in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa. 


—At New Orleans, the Cotton Exchange has appointed a well-known 
detective, chief of the night watch patrol of about one hundred men to guard cot- 
ton, shipping and freight on the levee and in the harbor. They hope by this 
means to prevent ship fires and fully protect commerce. 


—The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company has appointed Seward 
Burke agent at Farmington, Mo.; Crow & Wildley, agents at Burlington, Kan. ; 
Camp & Hungerford, agents at Manhattan, Kan.; Charles E. George, agent at 
Odebolt, Kan., and Charles L. Berry, agent at Garnett, Kan. 


—Cincinnati is to have a Salvage Corps, and a Committee of Under- 
writers, consisting of President Townley, of the Commercial; J. M. DeCamp, 
General Agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe, and President Reno, of 
the Western, has been appointed to confer with the city council. 


—Miss Fannie Stocking, daughter of Amos Stocking, a veteran insur- 
ance agent, at Tecumseh, Mich., has recently been appointed by several companies 
to succeed her father in business. Miss Stocking is to be congratulated upon the 
compliment paid by this appointment toher business ability. She has our best 
wishes. 


—Granger Smith, of Chicago, has just been appointed agent for that 
excellent company, the New York Fire. A good appointment. During Mr. 
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Smith's local agency experience of seven years he has sent the several companies 
he has represented about $100,000 net. This is over and above all losses and 
expenses. 


—Awaiting the completion of its new building, the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company is temporarily quartered at Nos. 61 and 63 
Pine street. The new offices of the American branch of this highly esteemed com- 
pany will, when finished and ready for occupancy, compare favorably with any in 
the country. 


—The Equitable Life Assurance Society increases its business on 
the other side of the Atlantic, as its agencies over there grow in age. It now has 
452 policies in force in Europe, covering insurance to the amount of $1,249,534. 
For the benefit of its policyholders there, this company has deposited in London 
and Hamburg $200,000. 


—The Judge of a court sitting at Hamilton, Ont., has rendered an 
opinion to the effect that the affairs of the defunct Manufacturers and Merchants 
Mutual Insurance Company, of that place, were conducted in a very irregular man- 
ner, and that for this reason the receiver will be unable to collect by suit the pre- 
mium notes of policyholders. 


—C, L. Ahl, of Virginia City, Nev., has been arrested for transact- 
ing the business of an insurance agent without license, as the State law provides. 
He is also charged with retaining a premium of $40. The predecessor of Mr. 
Ahl, M. J. Henley, by name, was also crooked, having got ahead of the compa- 
nies he represented by about $1000. 


—Thomas and W. A. Goodman, of Chicago, have been appointed 
agents of the Union Insurance Company, of San Francisco. The Union is one of 
the best companies of California, and Messrs. Goodman are to be congratulated 
upon this acquisition to their agency. They were agents of the Union at the time 
of the ‘‘ big fire,” when the company withdrew. 


—The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company has issued a 
handsomely printed pamphlet containing the special report of the Homcepathic 
yellow fever commission ordered by the American Institute of Homoepathy for 
presentation to Congress. The value of this report has been generally recognized, 
and it is here presented in a convenientjand durable form. 


—New agents for the Agricultural Insurance Company, of Water- 
town, N. Y.; W. G. Tracy, Towanda, Pa.; B. W. Lewis, Tunkhannock, Pa.; F. 
Theis, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; C. L. Clement & Company, Sunbury, Pa.; Kemerer & 
Stroh, Lehighton, Pa.; S. L. Yetter, Middletown, Pa.; Clinger & Crouse, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; and Joseph M. Ely & Company, Athens, Pa. 


—Happiness ahead! On October 13, M. J. Naghten, of the firm of 
John Naghten & Company, Chicago, will lead to the altar, Miss Lena Omear, one 
of the Garden City’s fairdaughters. Insurance men as well as others will marry. 
We extend our congratulations to the to be married couple, and hope they will 
have on their journey through life all sorts of fortune, except misfortune. Who's 
next? 


—A special meeting of the stockholders of the Insurance Company 
of North America, has been called to consider a proposition made by the directors 
to increase the capital stock and surplus each by a million dollars by the issue of 
additional shares. The object sought is the betterment of the condition of the 
company, so that larger marine lines can be carried than is deemed prudent at 
present. 


—E, B. Harper, of New York, has again taken up the business of 
negotiating the sale of real estate, and also the loaning of money upon real estate 
security. He has opened an office at No. 1269 Broadway, occupying the whole of 
the ground floor, and is in every way well prepared to carry on the business he has 
undertaken in an able manner. He is still ready to furnish insurance in all its 
branches. 


—The Home, of New York, has appointed Joseph Field, agent at 
Slater, Mo.; Dorsey Smith, agent at Hartford, Wis.; C. C. Cooper, agent at 
Salem, Ind.; A. E. Bosworth, agent at Windsor, Vt.; A. A. Bleazby, agent at 
Kalkaska, Mich.; E, P. Alexander, agent at Greenville, Texas; Noble & Mattison, 
agents at Berea, O.; J. W. Strope, agent at Plover, Wis.. and J. T. Merriott, 
agent at Dow City, Ia. 


—Miss Alice E. Mayo, of Lafayette, Ind., has been appointed agent 
of the Norwich Union Insurance Company, by W. R. Freeman, general agent. 
As an attaché of a local office in Lafayette, Miss Mayo demonstrated a good deal 
of insurance ability, and was very successful in her underwriting efforts. We hope 
the Norwich Union will build up a rousing business at Lafayette, both for its own 
and Miss Mayo’s sake. 


—The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company has appointed 
S. H. Mays agent, at Miamisburg, O.; E. A. Trimmer, agent at Hanover, Pa.; J. 
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F. Brodrick, agent at Maysville, Ky.; G. W. Carey, agent at Lebanon, O.; W. V. 
Prall, agent at Changewater, N. J.; S. A. Williams & Company, agents at Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Boune & Reinold, agents at Central City, Neb., and Caulfield & Hall, 
agents at Ottumwa, Ia. 


—The Fireman’s Fund Review is the title of a neat little sheet is- 
sued occasionally by Thomas S. Chard, of Chicago, which bears the characteristic 
impress ofits author, and 1s devoted chiefly to the advocacy of the Fireman's Fund's 
claim to the good will of the public. We donot see The Review as often as we 
would like, for aside from Fireman's Fund matters it contains a good deal of meat 
and a liberal sprinkling of bon bons—in short, excellent reading. 


—Virgil T. Price, of the firm of Becher & Price, general insurance 
agents at Columbus, Neb., was married, on September 15, to Miss Josie M. Good- 
ale, also of Columbus. The ceremony was performed at the Episcopal Church by 
the Rev. Samuel Goodale, who, we presume, is the bride’s father. The happy pair 
were presented with many elegant gifts, and left the same day upon a tour through 
the East, accompanied by the good wishes of all their acquaintances. 


—The tna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, has paid on 
death claims for the three months ending August 31 the sum of $275,457.34, and 
on matured endowments for the same. period $150,160.06, making the aggregate 
of disbursements for the quarter $425,617.40. The total amount of death claims 
paid since the first of January, 1880, is $842,010.95, and on matured endowments, 
$570,632.45, making a grand total of $1,412,643.40 for the eight months of the 
year. 


—The Imperial and Northern Fire Insurance Company has appointed 
J. J. Mulholland & Company agents at Gainesville, Texas; S. A. Williams & 
Company, agents at Taunton, Mass.; Ernest & Lancaster, agents at St. Joseph, 
Mo.; G. W. Porter, agent at Portland, Mich.; E. E. Stevens, agent at Canton, 
N. Y.; Wilson & Parker, agents at Pittsfield, Mass.; Miller & Drew, agents at 
Evansville, Ind.; A. H. Coffin, agent at Dennison, Texas, and G. W. Morrow, 
agent at Lowville, N. Y. 





—The firm of Lawrence & Smith, general insurance agents at 
Raleigh, N. C., has been dissolved by the death of the senior partner, Alexander 
W. Lawrence, who died in that city recently after a long and painful illness. Mr. 
Mr. Lawrence was a highly educated and accomplished gentleman, and his death 
is sincerely regretted by all who knew him. The local board of insurance under- 
writers passed resolutions of respect for the deceased and sympathy for the family. 
W. W. Smith continues the business. 


—The American Insurance Company, of Chicago, has issued some 
375,000 policies during its period of service, representing an aggregate indemnity 
more than double all the millions at risk upon Chicago at the time of the great con- 
flagration, and its collective profits during this time, going to the perpetual enlarge- 
ment of its capital and easily-capitalized assets, render it to-day one of the safest and 
strongest of companies. Its net income even in this off year of insurance has more 
than exceeded the entire cash capital of many of our reputable companies. 


—The young man who delays to insure his life because he has now 
no one dependent upon him for support neglects to doa wise thing. The chances 
are nine out of ten that he will have some one dependent upon him within ten years 
time. Why not insure now and get your policy paid up, or nearly so, before the 
additional expense of future dependents has also to be provided for? Many men 
who are uninsurable at thirty-five were first-class risks ten years before; and had 
they insured then they would have got much lower rates than they could now, even 
if in good health. 


—That most courteous, pleasant and agreeable of presidents—always 
so, no matter how busily engaged he may be—C. J. Martin, of the Home Fire In- 
surance Company, of New York, proudly exhibits to friends calling upon him in 
his cosy sanctum a testimonial of esteem from the company’s leading State agents 
in the West. It is the mammoth head of a former monarch of the plains, a 
buffalo’s head, in fact, carefully preserved and mounted. Besides being a hand- 
some ornament, it is a constant reminder of the skill possessed by the donors 
whose faithfulness to their company’s interests is proverbial. 


—E. Harbers, whose alliance with tre company took place at the 
time of organization, has been made American Manager of the Transatlantic Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hamburg. For three years past Mr. Harbers has been 
connected with the company’s branch in this country, and his promotion is there- 
fore to be looked upon as being a reward for faithful service. Charles H. Hibbs 
has been given the position of Assistant Manager. The finances of the Transat- 
lantic, both here and at home, are in a very healthy condition, and it has the ad- 
vantage of a responsible and capable American Board of Trustees. - 


—James Sorley, of Galveston, Texas, has :favored this office with a 
mammoth copy of the representative paper of the Lone Star State, the Galveston 
News, which annually issues a broadside, giving a complete resume of the business 
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operations of the State for the year, and a not too roseate introspection into the 
future. The statements and estimates made can be relied upon as being as nearly 
correct as accurate information and honesty of purpose will allow, and from them we 
should judge that a living is to be earnedas easily in Texas as anywhere, and perhaps 
easier. The climate, the soil, and the methods of transportation, are all that can 
be desired. It is, as the paper says, a land of present plenty and future promise. 


—An insurance agent in the North of England states that a short time 
ago he received payment of a premium by a bank-note, on the back of which he 
found written the following epigram :— 

‘“* A wee short while ye hae been mine, 
Nae langer can I keep ye ; 
I hope you’ll soon be back again, 
And bring anither like ye !” 
We trust his hope was gratified. If all the bank notes we pay away were to come 
back, and each “ bring anither,” what a ‘‘ big pile’’ we should get together in the 
‘course of a year or two. 


—The Manhattan Life Insurance Company is represented in the field : 
‘by a corps of agents carefully selected for integrity as well as intelligence and life 
insurance adaptability, and 1t is seldom, therefore, that irregularities in the ac- 
counts of its representatives_are heard of. A case in point, however, is the cause: 
of the civil suit brought by the attorney of the Manhattan Life, at Baltimore, 

, against the company’s agent in that city, J. E. Alford, a man ot hitherto unblem-' 
ished reputation. Mr. Alford has not for some time faithfully conformed with his 
instructions, nor has he remitted to the home office certain moneys received by him 
for the company, aggregating $2,253.54. The Companyclaims that Alford’s surety | 
bond for $3,000 is forfeited, and sues him and his sureties for the full amount of the: 
bond. 


—A medical gentleman at Atlanta, Ga., has invented a method for; 
extinguishing fires in cotton gins. He makes use of two barrels of different size, ' 
the smaller contained within the other. Both are filled with water diluted with | 
‘chemicals, the one with sulphuric or other acid, the other with carbonate of soda. ; 
Into the inner barrel a third vessel containing gunpowder is introduced, connected | 
with a tube through which a fuse passes to the powder or other explosive. This: 
fuse extends over the top of the barrel, and can be carried to any desired position. 
_In the event of fire, the contrivance explodes, and water is thrown about the room - 
in which it is placed. The des-:‘ption reads funnily enough, but experiment is said 
to have demonstrated the great value of the invention when used for the purpose 
especially intended. 


—A well-known Raleigh, N. C., insurance agent who is as much be- 
loved for his don homie as he is admired for his intellectual endowments is a candi-: 
date for the suffrages of the people at the next election. It is needless to say that 
he is smart enough to be a Democrat, at least while living in the South. The other | 
evening he was stopped in front of a drug store by a number of acquaintances, 
and when the flood of compliments and good wishes had in a measure subsided it was 
suggested that he treat before the crowd became larger. The hint was unnecessary, 
for our hero’s generosity is proverbial. It was a mineral water treat, in full, and 
Vichy and Deep Rock were handed to about adozen good Democrats. Each gave 

‘his own peculiar toast, but none predicted less than 25,000 majority. When the. 
toasts were ended and the water drank, the worthy candidate said: ‘‘Gentle-. 
men, I hope this will occur again; but for fearless, though modest, Democrats, I‘ 
-must say you ‘take water,’ about as easily as any set I ever saw.”” A deeply dyed: 
Radical standing by said ‘‘ the thing was done so nicely that he'd be blessed if he. 
didn’t vote for the old fellow himself.” 


—The handsome silver droplight presented to President Richard. 
Somers Smith, of the Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, on August; 
19, being the occasion of his grst birthday, and the 7oth anniversary of his arrival 
_at Gottenburg, Sweden, as United States Consul, is a most beautiful piece 
of work, weighing 16 pounds and valued at $1,000. It is a fac simile of 
an old bronze lamp belonging to the Royal Family of Sweden, made nearly 200 
years ago. The inscriptions on the base of the gift read as follows: Sir Richard 
Somers Smith, of Philadelphia, Knight Commander of the Royal Swedish Order of 
Wasa, Consul of the United States at Gottenburg, in Sweden, 1810-11-12. Pre- 
sented by Scandinavia’s children to their devoted friend on his g1st birthday, Au- 
gust 16, 1880. * *° A memorial of their gratitude for his kindness to them as 
Strangers in a foreign land.” With fixed habits of activity, Mr. Smith, even at the 
_advanced age of 91, attends to the arduous and responsible duties depending upon’ 
his position as President of the Union Insurance Company with wonderful vim and 
“effect. The new building of the company is rapidly progressing, and will soon be 
_Teady for occupancy. The business of the company is likewise progressing, under 
‘shrewd and able management. C. L. Hollinshead, the assistant secretary, and 
a man who has made himself very essential to the company, outside of his secre- 
‘tarial duties, is at present absent from the home office, making an extended trip 
through the West to San Francisco, appointing agents on the way, and otherwise 
laboring in the interests of his company. The Union is an agency company in the 
“true sense of the word. Its officers-earnestly study the fields of profit and loss, and 
“the company’s business in ‘each State where it is represented is in a flourishing 
-condition. a . 
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